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ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

C/iaf.     Thus,    after   greeting,    speaks   the    king    of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 
The  borro'.v'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

In  mil   behaxiour, ]     "Yhe.  \\oxi\  behaviour  seems  here  to  have 

a  signilication  that  1  have  never  found  in  any  other  author.  The 
King  of  France,  s-dys  the  envoy,  thus  speaks  in  my  hvhsiv'iov\T  to  the 
majesty  of  England;  that  is,  the  king  of  France  speaks  in  the 
character  which  I  here  assume.  I  once  thought  that  these  two 
lines,  in  my  behaviour,  &c.  had  been  uttered  by  the  ambassador  as 
part  of  his  master's  message,  and  that  behaviour  had  meant  the  C07i- 
duct  of  the  king  of  France  towards  the  king  of  England  ;  but  the 
ambassador's  speech,  as  continued  after  the  interruption,  will  not 
admit  this  meaning.     John. 

*  In  my  behaviour.'  '  Behaviour'  is  scarcely  right.  Shak- 
speare  has  here,  1  thhik,  coined  a  word, — behoviour.  Behove, 
in  old  language  is  Duty.  As,  it  behoves  me  to  do  it,  i.  e.  it 
is  my  duty.  Tiie  Ambassador  means  to  say — zrhat  the  King 
of  France  dec/ares,  it  is  my  duty  to  deliver.  He  seems  to 
intend  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  words  '  borrowed  Majesty/ 
and  which  we  are  to  suppose  were  Philip's.  There  is  here 
that  ellipsis  which  is  frequent  with  Shakspeare,  and  which  I 
iiave  noticed  elsewhere.     13. 


K,  Joh)?.     Depart  in  peace  : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  ia  the  eyes  of  France; 
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For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  l>e  tliere, 
The  thuiuler  of  iiiy  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence  !  Be  thou  the  trun]})et  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay, — 

Be  t/iou  as  lightning ]  Tin:  simile   docs   not  suit   wfll  :    the 

liglitiiing  iiidecd  appears  before  the  thunder  is  heard,  but  the  light- 
ning is  destructive,  and  the  thunder  innocent.     JotiK. 

The  allusion  may  notwithstanding  be  very  proper,  so  far  as 
Shakspcare  has  applied  it,  i.  c.  merely  to  the  sxvijtness  of  the  light- 
7iing,  and  its  preceding  and  foretelling  the  thunder.  But  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  thunder  ,was  not  thought  to  be  innocent 
in  our  author's  lime,  as  we  elsewhere  learn  from  himself.  See 
King  Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  2.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 
Julius  Ca:sar,  act  i.  sc.  3.  and  still  more  decisively  in  Measure  /or 
Measure,  act  ii,  sc.  2.  This  old  superslilioji  is  still  prevalent  in 
man)' parts  of  the  countrj'.     Remarks. 

sullen  presage ]  By  the   epithet  sullen,  which  cannoi  be 

applied  to  a  trumpet,  it  is  plain  that  our  author's  imagination  had 
now  suggested  a  new  idea.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  be  a  trumpet  to 
alarm  with  our  invasion,  be  a  bird  oi  ill  omen  to  croak  out  the  pro- 
gnostic of  your  own  ruin.     John. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  epithet  sullen  may  not  be  applied  to  a  fru?n- 
pet,  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  a  bell.  In  our  author's  Henry  IV. 
P.  II.  we  find 

"  Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell ."         !Mal. 

'  Be  thou  as  lightning/  It  should  be  observed  in  conse- 
quence of  Johnson's  objection  to  the  simile  here  used,  that 
though  the  lightning  actually  precedes  the  thunder,  the  latter 
so  immediately  follows  it  that  the  point  of  time  between  them 
is  to  many  scarcely  perceptible.  But  this  their  action  1  only 
mention  in  regard  of  the  common  observer,  for  if  1  mistake 
not,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Physiologist  that  the  report  and 
flash  of  thunder  are  nearly  simultaneous  ;  and  that  the  flash  is 
seen  before  the  report  is  heard,  by  reason  that  the  motion  of 
light  is  quicker  than  that  of  a  sound. 

With  respect  to  the  text,  '  sullen'  should  in  all  probability 
be  sudden,  as  applicable  to  lightning.  The  poet,  it  would 
seem,  is  still  speaking  in  metaphor. — He  makes  the  King  say 
to  Chatillon  :  "  Be  thou  as  lightning,  for  ere  thou  canst  report 
[make  known  my  intentions]  the  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall 
be  heard."  He  then  goes  on,  "  So  hence !  Be  thou  the  Meteor 
to  foretoken,  to  foreshow  the  coming  destruction  :  I  shall  fol- 
low with  my  thunder."  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  arises 
in  great  measure  from  the  blending  of  the  literal  with  the  figura- 
tive expression.  *•  For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there,' 
is  not  uttered  in  relation  to  thunder,  but  simply  of  this  represen- 
tation of  the  matter  to  the  King  of  France.     Shakspeare  likewise 
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efnploys  the  lightning  not  only  as  precursor  but  desfroi/er;  for 
vhen  he  speaks  of  it  in  its  latter  quality,  and  by  the  name  of 
thunder,  it  is  not  in  allusion  to  the  rattling  noise  which  is  made 
by  that  thunder,  and  which  is  no  doubt  unhurtful,  but  to  the 
thunderbolt,  which  is  really  lightning,  and  consequently  able  to 
injure  or  destroy.     B. 

Eli.     He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeiir-de-lion's  face. 

He  hath  a  tiick  of  Cocur-dc-lion's  face.}  The  trick,  or  tricking, 
is  the  same  as  the  tracing  of  a  drawing,  meaning  that  poculiarity  of 
face  which  may  be  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  slightest  outline.  'I'iiis 
expression  is  used  by  llcywood  and  Rowley  in  thi'ir  comedy  called 
Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea: — "  Iler  face,  the  trick  of  her  eye,  her 
leer."  The  following  passages  may  more  evidently  prove  the  o.\- 
pression  to  be  borrowed  from  delineation.  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour : 

" You  can  blazon  the  rest,  Signior." 

"  O  ay,  I  have  it  in  writing  here  o'purpose;  it  cost  me  two 
shillings  the  tricking."     So  again,  in  Cynthia's  Revels  : 

" -the  parish-buckets  with   his  name  at  length   trick'd  upon 

them."     Stkev. 

'  A  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face.'  '  Trick'  is  trait,  a  distin- 
guishing mark.     B. 

Eli.     Whether   hadst  thou  rather, — be   a  Faulcoii- 
b  ridge, 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land  ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  f]  Lord  of  thy  presence 
can  signify  only,  master  of  thyself ;  and  it  is  a  strange  expression 
to  signify  even  that.  However  that  he  might  be,  without  parting 
with  his  land.  We  should  read  :  Lord  of  the  presence,  i.  c.  prince 
of  the  blood.     Warb. 

Lord  of  thy  presence  may  signify  sfmicthing  more  distinct  than 
master  of  thyself :  it  means  master  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
appearance  that  may  sufficicnlly  distinguish  thee  from  the  vulgar, 
without  the  help  of  fortune. 

Lord  of  his  presence  apparently  .signifies,  great  in  his  ovtn  person, 
and  is  used  in  this  sense  by  king  John  in  one  of  the  following 
scenes.     John. 

*  Lord  of  thy  presence' — Johnson's  explication  of  the  pas- 
sage renders  it  feeble.  VVarburton  has  given  the  sense  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  Poet, — only  that  Lord  of  the  presence 
can  never  mean  Prince  of  the  blood :  it  can  signify  nothing  more 
than  the  state  of  him  z&ho  is  in  the  viezc  of  his  superior, — and 
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that  will  Jiot  do  here.  The  right  word  is  preseancc  (fr.)  i.  e. 
priority  in  point  (»f'  rank.  J^ord  is  fre'iuently  used  for  King 
or  Prince.  *  Of  is  /)i/  or  /';/.  *  I.oi  d  of  thy  Preseance '  will 
therefore  be — Lord.or  Prince  in  tiiiiic  own  rigljt :  by  lineal  de- 
scent.    B. 

P////.      Aladam,   Til  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

u}2i()  the  dcdt/i.]      This  expression  is  common   among  our 

ancient  w filers.      See  vol.  li.  p.  74.     Stekv. 

"  Unto  the  death  "  is  according  to  ihc  French  idiom — -jasqiiu 
la  mart.     J^. 


Phil.     'Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable, 
For  your  conversing. 

'Tis  too  respective,  &c.]  i.  c.  respectful.     Ste£v. 
"  Respective  "  is  not,  respectful,  but  juirlicular,  loo  much 
attached  to  self.     B. 

Phil.     j\Iy  piked  man  of  countries  : 

Jl/j/ piked  ??/««  of  count rics: -]  The  word  piked  may  not  refer 

to  the  beard,  but  to  the  shoes,  which  \v(?ro  once  worn  of  an  immode- 
rate length.  To  this  fashion  our  author  has  alluded  in  King  Lear, 
where  the  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  explanation.  Piked  may, 
however,  mean  only  spruce  in  dress.     Steev. 

"  My  piked  man  of  comitries."  I  w  ould  rather  understand 
lacked  oi' piqued  as  meaning,  in  this  place,  sharp,  keen.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  is  apparently  this. — "  I  catechise  my  sharp 
keen  gentleman  concerning  the  countries  he  has  visited."  We 
are  to  suppose  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  traveller  ironically.      B. 

Faulc.     It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass  : 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 

-  As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass  : ] 

But  why  his  shoes  in  the  name  of  propriety  ?  For  let  Hercules  and 
his  shoes  have  been  really  as  big  as  they  were  ever  supposed  to  be,  yet 
they  (I  mean  the  shoes)  would  not  have  Ixcn  an  overload  for  an 
ass.  I  aiVi  persuaded,  1  have  retrieved  the  fnie  reading;  and  let  us 
observe  tlic  justness  of  the  comparison  r,ow.  Faulconbridge  in 
his  resentment  would  say  this  to  Austria:  "That  lion's  skin,  which 
ray  great  lather  king  Richard  once  wore,  looks  as  iincouthly 
on  thy  back,  as  that  other  noble  hide,  which  was  borne  by  Mcrcules- 
would  look  on  the  back  of  an  ass."  A  double  allusion  was  intended  ; 
first  to  the  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin  ;  then  Richard  1.  is 
•  finely  set  in  competition  with  Alcides,  as  Austria  is  satirically 
coupled  with  the  ass.     Theob. 
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Tlie  shoes  of  Ilcrcviris  arc  more  than  once  introduced  in  llio  old 
comedies  on  much  the  same  occasions.  So,  in  The  Isle  of  Gulls. 
by  J.  Day,  16'06": 

" — arc  as  fit,  as  IIi  rcules'  shoe  for  the  foot  of  a  piiimy.'' 
A<;aiii,  in  Greene's  Epistle  Dedicator)'  to  Feriniedcs  the  Bhicksmith, 
J  588  :  " — and  so  h-ast  I  should  shape  Hercules'  shoe  for  a  child's  Jbof, 
I  commend  your  worship  lo  the  Almighty."  Again,  in  Greene's 
Vciielope's  J'ch  \60l  :  "I  will  not  make  a  long  harvest  for  a  small 
crop,  nor  go  about  to  pull  a  Hercules'  shoe  on  Achilles'  foot.'* 
Again,  ihid.  "  Hercuhs'  shoe  will  never  serve  a  child's  foot." 
Again  in  Stephen  Ciosson's  6'f^yt)/  of  ylbuse,  1579*  "—to  draw 
the  lion's  skin  upon  .Esop's  asse,  or  Hercules'  shoes  on  a  childes 
feete."  •  Stekv. 

"  As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass."  From  tlie  several 
instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
but  that  "  Alcides'  shoes"  is  the  right  reading.  An  incorrectness 
in  our  autlior's  expression  has  called  forth  Mr,  Theobald's, — how 
must  1  say  .'  acute/iess'nv.d  i)erhaps  azV,  for  so  he  evidently  con- 
siders of  his  remark.  But  iiis  pleasantry  is  merely  iiiaserie,  and 
liis  sagacity  de  menie  ireinpe. 

Shakspeare  having  spoken  of  the  lion's  hide  oYi  the  back  of 
Austria  and  of  ^Mcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass,  the  editor  has  un- 
fortunately conceived  that  the  shoes  must  necessarily  be  placed 
as  the  hide  had  been  :  and  hence,  I  say,  he  has  been  provoked 
to  exercise  his  wit.  But  '  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass'  means 
nothing  more  than  Hercules' shoes  zcorti  by  an  ass;  and  wheii 
Faulconbridge  says,  "  but  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your 
back  ;"  it  merely  alludes  to  the  lion's  skin  as  borne  by  the 
Duke.  By  a  slight  transposition,  however,  the  passage  will  be 
still  more  clear  : — Read 

'^  As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass ; 

It  (the  lion's  hide)  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him  : 

But  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  Irom  your  back."     B. 

Const.   I  have  but  this  to  sa}', — 
That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  iier  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  })lagu'd  for  her, 
And  with  her, — Plague  her  son  ;  his  injury, 
Iier  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin, 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her ;   A  plague  upon  her ! 

/  have  but  this  to  say. 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 

But,  SfC]  '  ■■  I 
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This  passage  apprars  to  me  very  obscure  The  chief  difficulty  arises 
from  thi<,  that  Constance  having  told  Elinor  of  her  sin  conceiving 
uomb,  pursues  the  thought,  and  uses  sin  through  the  next  lines  in 
an  ambiguous  sense,  sometimes  for  crime,  and  sometimes  iov  offspring. 
He's  not  only  plcrgued  for  her  sin,  ^c.  lie  is  not  only  made, 
miserable  by  vengeance  for  her  «m  or  crime;  but  her  si/i,  her  off- 
spring, and  she,  arc  made  the  instruments  of  that  \engeance,  on  this 
descendant ;  who,  though  of  the  second  generation,  is  plagued  for 
het  and  xcith  her ;  to  whom  she  is  not  only  the  cause  but  the 
instrument  of  evil. 

The  next  clause  is  more  perplexed.       All  the  editions  read  : 

plagued  for  her, 

j4nd  zoith  her  plague  her  sin  ;   his  injury. 

Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 

All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 

1  point  thus : 

plagu\!  for  her 

And  icith  her. — Plague  her  son  !  his  injury, 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 
That  is ;  instead  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  this  innocent  and 
remote  descendant,  punish  her  son,  her  immediate  crftspring:  then  the 
affliction  will  fall  where  it  is  deserved  ;  his  injury  will  be  her  injury, 
and  the  misery  of  her  4m  ;'her  son  will  be  a  beadle,  or  chastiser,  to  her 
crimes,  which  are  now  all  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
John. 

'  I  have  but  this  to  say,'  &c. — This  passage,  as  the  commenta- 
tors observe,  is  obscure  ;  and  every  effort  to  interpret  it  rightly, 
in  the  present  order  of  the  words^  uill  be  of  no  avail.  A 
transposition  of  them,  however,  with  some  little  change  in  the 
expression,  will  give  to  the  whole,  I  believe,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  clearness.     I  therefore  read  : 

"  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue:  plagu'd  for  her, 
And  with  her, — all  for  her,  her  injury, 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
A  plague  upon  her !   plague  too  on  her  son  ! 
And  be  his  nijury  beadle  to  her  sin." 
It   should  be  noted  in  respect  to  the  reading  here   proposed, 
that  injury  in  the  first  instance  ("  her  injury")  is  not  injury  done 
to  her,  but  bij  her  ;  and  that  hijiirij  in  the  second  instance,  ("  his 
injury  ")  is  not  to  have  the  meaning  of  wrong  either  done  to,  or 
received  by,  (John)  ;  but  simply  huri,  annoj/ajice ;  and  such  as 
war  would  be  likely  to  occasion  to  him.     B. 

K.  Phil.  It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
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It  ill  hesccws  this  prcseticc,  to  cry  aim 
'J\)  tltese  ill-tinicd  repetitions.^ 

Dr.  Warburton  has  well  (jLsorved  on  one  of  the  former  pla3'S,  that 
to  cry  aim  is  to  encourage.  I  once  thought  it  was  borrowed  from 
archery;  and  that  aim!  having  been  the  word  of  command,  as  we 
now  say  present  !  to  cry  aim  had  been  to  incite  notice,  or  raise 
attention.  But  I  rather  thinl<,  that  the  old  word  of  applause  was 
Taiwe,  I  love  it,  and  that  to  applaud  was  to  cry  Taime,  which  the 
En^lisli,  not  easily  pronouncing  Je,  suivk  into  aime  ox  aim.  Our 
exclamations  of  applause  are  still  borrowed,  as  braxo  and  encore. 
John. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  we  should  read,  "  cry  aien," 
i.  e.  cry  as^nin  !  aien  is  again. — See  Chaucer  and  other  old 
writers.  Cri/  aim  may,  indeed,  in  other  places,  have  the  sense 
which  Dr.  Warburton  has  given  to  it.     B. 

K.  Phil.     'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-facVl 
walls 
Can  hide  you  froni  our  messengers  of  war ; 

'Tis  not  the  roundure,  &c.]  Roundure  means  the  same  as  the 
French  rondeur,  i.  e.  the  circle.      Steev. 

To  suppose  that  by  "  rondure  "  Philip  means  the  routidness 
of  their  walls,  that  he  is  merely  describing  them  as  a  circle, 
were  highly  absmd.  By  rondure  we  are  to  understand  the 
round,  the  whole  extent  of  the  zcalls.     B. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou   yet  more  blood  to  cabt 
away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage  vext  widi  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel, 'and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores  ; 

— run  o»  ?]  The    old    copy   has — rome  on.     The  alteration  was 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.     Mal. 

'  run  on.'  *  Rome  on  '  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading. 

Rome  in  old  language  is  wide.  Indeed,  the  modern  expression 
to  roam,  i.  e.  to  wander,  to  ramble,  may,  without  any  great 
Jatitiule,  be  used  in  regard  of  fluids  when  speaking  of  any  ten- 
dency they  may  iiave  to  spread,  extend  over,  or  widen  by  reason 
of  their  excess.  '  Of  is  /;//  or  J'rotn.  The  lines  must  be 
written  and  pointed  as  follows  : 

'  Trance',  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast  away  .'' 
Say,  shall  the  current,  of  our  right,  rome  on?' 
The  construction  is — <*  Shall  the   Current  of  blood,  by  [oc- 
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casioned  by  asserting]  our  right,  spread,  or  become  wideT' — 
and  not  that  the  Current  oj'rig/it,  (as  the  Editors  imagine)  is  to 
run  on.  The  latter  reading  is  ueak  and  inconsequent,  while  in 
the  farmer,  as  is  easily  seen  by  attending  to  the  context — 
*  leave  his  native  channel' — '  O'ef-svvell  with  course  disturbed/ 
&c.  a  clear  and  determinate  meaning  may  be  found.      LJ. 

Clt.  A  greater  power  than  ye,  denies  all  this ; 
And,  'till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates: 
Kings  of  our  fears  ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

In  the  old  copy  : 

^  greater  pozi-'r  than  we,  denies  all  this  ; 

Kings  of  our  fears  ;] 
We  should  read,  than  ye.     V/hat  power  was  this?  their  fears.     It  is 
plain    therefore    we  should    read:   Kings    arc    our  fears, — i.  e.  our 
fears  are  the  kings  which  at  present   rule  us.     Ware. 

Dr.  Warburton  saw  what  was  requisite  to  nial^e  this  passage  sense ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  rather  too  hastily,  I  think,  has  received  his 
emendation  into  the  text.     He  reads: 

"  Kings  are  our  fears, 
which  he  explains  to  mean,  our  fears  are  the   kings  which  at  pre- 
sent rule  us."     Tyrw. 

'  Kings  of  our  fears.'  —  The  commentators  are  mistaken. 
'  Kings  of  our  fears '  means  neither  that  their  fears  are  their 
Kings,  nor  that  they  are  Kings  or  masters  of  their  fears.  '  Kings' 
is  here  to  be  considered  as  an  exclamatory  address  to  the  wairing 
powers.     We  must  read  and  point  as  under  : 

'  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  slrong-barr'd  gates, — 
Kings  !  of  our  fears  :  until'  &c. 
'Of  is  bi/  OT  from.     The  sense  is — "  We  shut  our  gates 
against  ye,   Kings!  [contending   Kings]   'of   [by  reason  of  or 
from]  our  fears,  until   a  certain  King,"  &c.  [until  the  contest 
shall  be  determined]  &c.     B. 

Cit.  At  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen  than  po^^'der  can  enforce, 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope^ 
And  give  you  entrance ; 

— at  this  match. 

With  swifter  spleen  &c.    . 
Our  author  uses  spleen  for  any  violent  hurry,  6r  tumultuous  speed. 
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So,  in  the  Midsummer  s  NIg/ii's  Dream  lie  applies  spleen  to  the 
liglitviiig,  I  am  loath  to  ihiiik  that  Shakspeare  meant  to  play  with 
the  double  o\  ?fiatch  for  nvptial,  and  the  7/;r//t//  of  a  gun.     Joiix. 

"  Spleen"  is  auger,  but  tlie  uoid  is  out  of  its  place.  We 
must  read  the  iine  thus  : 

"  Sujftcr  thai)  powder  can  in  spleen  enforce."  B. 

Funic.   Here's  a  stay, 
That  shakes  tlic  rotten  earcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  ! • 

.  Here's  a  stay. 

That  s/ifikes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death 

Out  of  his   rags  ! 

I  cannot  but  think  that  every  reader  wishes  for  some  other  word 
in  the  place  of  stai),  which,  though  it  may  signify  an  hindrance,  or 
man  that  hinders,  is  yet  very  inipiojicr  to  introduce  the  next  line.  1 
read  : 

Hen's  a  Haw, 

That  sltckes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death. 
That    is,  here  is  a  gust   of  bravery,  a  bluit  of  menace.     Tliis   suits 
well  with  the  spirit  of  the  speech.     Stay  andjlaii;.  in  a  careless  hand 
are  not   easily   distinguished;  and   if  the  writing    was  obscure,  ^/?aa; 
being  a  word  less  usual,  was  easily  fnissed.     Jouy. 

I  cannot  discover  any  meaning  in  tiic  present  reading, 
"Here's  a  stay,  &,c."  and  am  firmly  persuaded  that  liie  poet, 
must  have  written,  Here's  a  sen/,  i.  e.  here's  a  speech,  &c.  That 
this  is  the  true  reading,  the  whole  tenor  of  Fakonbridge's  reply 
will  show.  "  Here's  a  mouth,  indeed" — "  Zounds!  1  was 
never  so  bethump'd  with  w  ords,"  &c.  "  Here's  a  say,"  is  not, 
indeed,  a  very  elegant  expression  ;  but  it  accords  sufficiently  well 
with  the  character  of  Falconbridge.  B. 

Eli  Urge  them,  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition ; 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Ot  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse, 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Lest  zeal,   tww  melted, ]We  have   here  a  very  unusual,  and,  I 

think,  not\cry  just  image  of  zeal,  which,  in  its  highest  degree,  is  re- 
presented by  others  as  a  flame,  but  by  Shakspeare,  as  a  frost.  To 
repress  zeal,  in  the  language  of  others,  is  to  cool,  in  Shakspeare's 
to  m(lt  it ;  when  it  exerts  its  utmost  power  it  is  commonly  said 
to  flame,  but  by  Shakspeare  to  be  congealed.     John. 

Sure  the  poet  means  to  compare  xeal  lo  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  not  to  dissolving  ice.  iSteev. 
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The  allusion  miulit,  I  think,  have  been  to  dissolving  ice,  and  yet 
not  subject  to  Dr.  Johnson's  objection. 

The  sense  may  be — Lest  the  new  zealous,  and  •well-affected  heart 
of  FliUipyUhich  hut  lattl)/  was  as  cold  ice,  and  //fli  newly  been  melted 
and  sofuned  by  the  warm  breath  of  petitions,  &c.  should  again  be 
congealed  and  frozen.     Max. 

"  Lest  zeal  now  melted."  Mr.  Steevens  is  right  in  saying  that 
**  melted"  is  used  in  allusion  to  the  fusion  of  metal,  and  not  to 
the  dissolving  of  ice;  but  still  he  sees  not,  any  more  than  Johnson, 
the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  Elinor's  speech  :  nor  is  Mr. 
Malone  less  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
meaning  is  not  Zeal  melted  hy  the  breath  of  petitions,  S^c.  but 
that  the  "  Zeal  then  melted,  might  possibly  become  congealed 
as  before,  by  means  of  petitions,"  &c.  When  the  Poet  speaks 
of  "  Zeal  melted,"  he  uses  the  expression  as  significant  of  zeal 
commixed  or  united,  for  the  good  of  both  parties  :  and  when 
he  fears  that  the  zeal  may  be  again  congealed,  he  v/ould,  in 
that  particular  instance,  be  understood  as  noting  a  partial,  a  selfish 
zeal :  a  zeal  not  put  into  action  for  the  benefit  of  France  and 
England  mutually,  but  employed  entirely  by  each  on  his  own 
part,  while  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Angiers.  "  Soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse,"  is  said  in  reference 
to  Constance  and  her  son.     B. 

Pand.    France,  thou   may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the 
tongue, 
A  cased  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tyger  safer  by  the  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

A  cased  lion. All  the  modern  editors  read,  a  chafed  lion.     I  see 

little  reason  for  change.  A  cased  lion  is  a  lion  irritated  by  confiue- 
inent>     Steev. 

*'  A  cased  lion." The  Poet  is  here  enumerating  instances 

of  danger,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  want  of 
caution.  A  cased  (encaged)  lion,  however,  gives  an  idea  the 
very  reverse  of  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  speech. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  should  read  : 

"  France,  thou  niayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 

An  uncas'd  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 

A  fasting  tyger  safer  by  the  tooth,  8cc.*' 
All  is  then  miiform  :  the  images  are  perfectly  just.     B, 

K.  John.  If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
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Sound  on  unto  the  tlrox^.si/  race  of  night.  W'c  should  read  :  Sound 
one Warb. 

I  should  suppose  sound  on  (which  is  tlie  reading  of  the  old  copy) 
to  be  the  true  one.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  this  ;  if  the  midnight 
bell,  by  reptafed  strokes,  was  to  hasten  nxvay  the  race  of  beings 
uho  are  busi/  at  that  hour,  or  quicken  night  itself  in  its  progress,  the 
morning  bell  (that  is,  the  bell  that  strikes  onej  could  not,  with 
strict  propriety,  be  made  the  agent  ;  for  the  bell  has  ceased  to  be 
in  the  service  of  night,  when  it  proclaims  the,  arrival  of  day.  Sound 
on  has  a  peculiar  propriety,  because  by  the  repetition  of  the  strokes 
at  t-wche,  it  gives  a  much  more  forcible  warning  than  when  it  only 
strikes  one. 

Such  was  once  my  opinion  concerning  the  oKl  reading;  but  on  re- 
consideration, its  propriety  cannot  appear  more  doubtful  to  any  one 
than  to  myself. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  hastening  the  night  when  the  arrival  of  the 
morning  is  announced  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  npeated  strokes  have 
less  of  solemnity  than  the  single  notice,  as  the}'  take  from  the  horror 
and  awful  silence  here  described  as  so  propitious  fro  the  dreadful 
purposes  of  the  king.  Though  the  hour  of  one  be  not  the  natural 
midnight,  it  is  yet  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  poetical  one; 
and  Shakspeare  himself  has  chosen  to  introduce  his  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  : 

"The  bell  then  beating  o/^e." 

]NIr.  Malone  observes,  "  that  one  and  on,  arc  perpetually  con- 
founded in  the  old  copies  of  our  author."     Steev. 

Sound  0)1  unto  the  drozc.v/  race  of  tiiirhl.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators have  taken  infinite  pains  to.  prove  tiiat  the  jiresent 
reading,  sound  on,  is  faulty,  and  tiiat  we  ought  to  read,  "sound 
one,"  {kc.  while  the  others  have  as  stoutly  maintained  that  the 
text  should  undoubtedly  remain  unchanged.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  both  tliese  readings  are  wrong,  and  have  therefore 
ventured  to  alter  the  passage  thus : 

" If  the  midnight  bell 

"  Had,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
"  Sounden  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night." 

To  suppose  that  the  king  was  unable  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  Hubert,  at  any  other  time  thtai  when  the  bell  was 
sounding  on,  is  truly  ridiculous  and  absurd.  But  that  he  should 
consider  midnight  as  the  proper  season  for  conversing  with  him 
on  the  dreadful  business  in  hand,  is  highly  beautiful  and  just. 
He  therefore  says,  if  the  bell  had  sounded,  or  suunden,  (i.  e.  if  it 
were  midrtight)  then,  &c. 

In  old  language,  the  participle  is  frequently  formed  by  the 
termination  en,  as  it  is  now  by  ed.  We  still  retain  bounden  and 
other  words  which  are  perfectly  analogous  :  and  in  the  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  there  will  be  found  "  the  clock  has  strucken 
twelve."     B. 
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K.  John.  Then,  in  despight  of  broad-ey'd  watchful 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  : 

hruud-cy'd ]      The   okl    copy   nads — brooded.      Mr. 

Pone  made  the  alteration,  which,  however  elegant,  may  be  unneces- 
sary. All  -  niiiials  while  brooded,  i.  c.  xvith  abroad  of  young  ones 
-under  thtir  protection,  are  remarkably  vigilant.     Steev, 

"  broad-ev'ti."     A  brooded  day,  is  nonsense.     ]f  llie 

word  brood  were  aduiitted,  ihe  participle  present  must  be  made 
use  of — brooding.  But  the  epithet  does  not  well  apply  in 
speaking-  of  dai/.  We  may  read  broochcd  day,  i.  e.  gay,  glittering 
as  with  ornaments.  Brooch  in  old  language  is  a  JezceL  This 
agrees  with  what  John  had  before  remarked,  that  the  day  was 
"  too  full  of  gazcds  to  give  him  audience."     B. 

K»   Phil.  Look,   \vho  comes  here!    a  grave  unto  a 
soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit  against  her  vvill, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  : — 

a  grave  unto  a  soul, 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  xvill. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  :) 
I  think  we  should  read  earth.     The  passage  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from   Sir   Thomas  More  :   "  If  the  body   be  to   the  soiile  a  jmson, 
how  strait  a  prison  makelh  he  the  body,  that  stufFcth  it  with  riff-raff', 
that  the  ooule  can   have  no   room  to  stirre  itself — but  is,  as  it  were, 
enclosed  not  in  a  prison,  but  in  a  grave."     Far. 

"  a  grave  unto   a.  soul,  &,c."     What  can    possibly  be 

clearer  than  the  present  readmg  ?  What  can  be  more  easily 
understood?  "Breath"  is  meant  to  signify  a  ??2o;'^fl/  body:,  a 
mere  animal  existence  ;  and  at  imprisonment  in  this  inortal 
body  the  eternal  spirit  is  supposed  to  become  indignant  by 
reason  of  its  sorrows  :  to  bear  it_,  though  but  for  a  time,  with 
pain.  It  is  almost  an. affront  to  the  reader  to  offer  an  explica- 
tion of  the  passage;  but  when  the  sense  of  an  author  is  perverted 
by  his  editor,  it  certainly  behoves  the  succeeding  one  to  point 
out  such  perversion;  and  hence  an  interpretation  of  what  is 
sulficient/j/  clear.     B. 

K.  Phil.  Oh,  wliat  love  1  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
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'idry  fricnJs]  The  old  copy    rrnds,  xciri/  fi(Muls.      IViery  is  aii 

atljcctivo  used  by  lit-ywood  in  \m  Silver  Jigc,  l6l3: 

"  My  vassal  furie*,  with  their  xcierii  strings, 

"  Sliall  lash  thee  hence."  S-irTtv. 
-^*  wiry  friends  ' — Mr.  Steeveiis,  by  bringing  ''  vvicry  strings  " 
in  order  to  illustrate  *  wiery  friends,'  has  shown  that  lie  is  igno- 
rant of  tl;e  Poet's  meaning,  and  the  satne  may  be  observed  of 
the  Editors  who  have  acted  in  concert  with  him.  "  VVicry 
strings,"  however^  are  strings  like  wires  :  strings  that  will  cut  or 
wound.  Thus  we  Iiave  innjany  writers  rch'ipa  of  steel,  but 
wiery  has  here  a  different  sense — '  wiery  friends '  are  eye-mnis- 
tetied,  Txecpifig  friends.  It  is  manifest  from  the  context  that 
such  is  the  sense.     IJ. 

Penib.  to  choak  his  days 

With  barbnrous  ignorance,  and  deny  liis  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  o;oo(l  exercise. 

good  cx€rcise.'\  In  the  middle  ages  the  whole  education  of 
princes  and  noble  youths  consisted  in  martial  exercises,  &c.  These 
could  not  be  easily  had  in  a  prison,  where  mental  inipiovements 
might  have  been  afforded  as  wefl  as  any  where  else;  but  this  sort 
of  education  never  entered- into  the  thoughts  of  our  active,  wailike, 
but  illiterate  nobility.      Percv. 

If,  in  the  middle  figes,  the  rcliole  eilncaihn  of  princes  and 
noble  youths  consisted  in  mmlial  exercises,  &.c. — what  is  meant 
by  the  following  passage  r 

" to  choak  his  days 

"  With  barbarous  ignorance."  B. 

Sal.  The  color  of  the  king  dotli  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'tuixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 

Like  heralds,  'txcixt  tu'O  dreadful  battles  set:  But  herahk  arc 
not  planttd,  1  preiume,  in  the  midst  betwixt  two  fines  of  battle  ; 
though  they,  and  trumpet'^,  arc  often  sent  over  from  party  to 
party,  to  propose  terms,  demand  a  parley,  iScc.  I  have  therefore 
ventured  to  read,  se?tt.     Theob. 

This  Dr.  Warburt()n  has  followed  without  much  advantage  ;  set  is  not 
fixed,  but  on\y  placed ;  heralds  must  be  467  between  battles,  in  order 
to  be  se7it  between  them.     .John. 

'  Like  heralds  &c.'  *  Sent'  is  the  ri:',ht  reading.  Heralds  are 
not  placed  between  two  Inies  of  battle,  as  Theobald  has  very 
justly  observed. — They  aie  always  in  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army.  Beside  the  very  words — *  the  color  of  the  King  doth  come 
and  go  like  Heralds,'  shows  the  necessity  of  the  change.     B. 
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Hub.     Witliin  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  miirdVous  Ahought, 
And  you  have  slandcr'd  nature  in  my  form  ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

The  dreadful  motion  of  a  inurd'vous  t/toi/g/if]  N(jthing  can  be 
falser  than  what  llub^l■t  licie  says  in  his  own  vindication;  yet  it  was 
the  poet's  purpose  that  he  should  speak  truth  ;  for  we  find,  from  a 
preceding  scene,  t/ie  inotion  of  a  murderous  thought  had  entered 
into  him,  and  that  very  deeply:  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
tears,  the  intreaties,  and  tlie  ninocence  of  Arthur  had  diverted  and 
suppressed  it.  Nor  is  the  expression,  in  this  reading,  at  all  exact, 
it  not  being  the  necessary  quality  of  a  murd'rous  thought  to  be 
dreadful,  affrighting,  or  terrible  :  for  it  being  commonly  excited  by 
the  flattering  views  of  interest,  pleasure,  or  revenge,  the  mind  is 
often  too  much  taken  up  with  those  ideas  to  attend,  steadily,  to 
the  consequences.  V*'e  must  conclude  therefore  that  Shakspeare 
wrote : 

a  murderer's  thought. 

And  this  makes  Hubert  speak  truth,  as  the  poet  intended  he  should. 
He  had  not  committed  the  murder,  and  consequently  the  motion  of 
a  murderer's  thought  had  tiever  entered  his  bosom^,  And  in  this 
reading,  the  epithet  (//caJ/i// is  admirably  just,  and  in  nature.  For 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  fact,  th'c  appetites,  that  hurried  their 
owner  to  it,  lose  their  force  ;  and  nothing  succeeds  to  take  possession 
of  the  mind,  but  a  dreadful  consciousness,  that  torments  the  murderer 
"without  respite  or  intermission.     Warb. 

I  do  not  see  any  thing  in  this  change  worth  the  vehemence  with 
■which  it  is  recommended.  Read  the  line  either  way,  the  sense  is 
nearly  the  same,  nor  does  Hubert  tell  truth  in  cither  reading  when 
he  charges  John  with  slandering  his  form.  He  that  could  once 
intend  to  burn  out  the  eyes  of  a  captive  prince,  had  a  mind  not 
too  fair  for  the  rudest  form.     John. 

'  The  dreadful  motion'  See.  If  the  particular  expression  of 
Hubert  be  attended  to — '  Witliin  this  bosom  never  entered  yet 
the  dreadful  motioti  of  a  murderous  thought ;'  it  will  be  found 
that  he  would  vindicate  hhnself  from  the  charge  of  murtherous 
intention  :  at  the  same  time  hinting  that  what  he  had  undertaken 
was  on  the  princip/e  of  necessili/  ,•  for  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  after  John  had  made  known  his  wishes,  the  life  of  Hubert, 
had  he  declined  to  act  in  conformity  with  them,  would,  in 
that  tyrannous  age,  have  been  of  very  precaiious  tenure.  In  fine, 
it  is  meant  to  be  insinuated  that  Hubert  for  his  own  safety  first 
engaged  to  become  a  murtherer  :  that  he  undertook  the  dread- 
ful business  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  Prince,  however 
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repugnant  to  his  own  nature ;  and  t!iat  it  was  so,  lie  instances 
hy  '  Young  Arthur  is  alive  ' — this  too  makes  him  farther  say  that 
nature  is  slandered  in  his  form.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  But  such  kind  of  casuistry  will  not  be  admitted  by 
the  man  of  rigid  virtue,  with  whom  conscience  will  be  ever 
paramount  to  bodily  sense.  It  is  only  in  ordinary  natures  that 
it  can  have  a  place.     13. 

Sal.     For  'tv\ill  he 
Two  long  days*  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

or  cVr  lue  ntect.^     This    phrase,  so   frequent   in   our   old 

writers,  is  not  well  understood.  Or  is  here  the  same  as  ere,  i.  c. 
before,  and  should  be  written  (as  it  is  still  pronounced  in  Shropshire) 
ore.  There  the.  common  people  use  it  often.  Thus,  they  say.  Ore 
fo-morroxv,  for  ere  or  before  to-morroxv.  The  addition  of  ever,  or 
e'er,  is  merely  augnicntative. 

That  or  has  the  full  sense  o^  before ;  and  that  fV?-  when  joined 
with  it  is  nicrcly  augmentative,  is  proved  from  innumerable  passages  in 
our  ancient  writers,  wherein  or  occurs  simply  without  e'er,  and 
must  bear  that  signification.  Thus,  in  the  old  tragcxiy  of  Master 
Arden  of  Ftxcrshmii,  la99»  quarto,  (attributed  by  some,  though 
falsely,  to  Shakspeare)  the  wife  sa^'s  : 

"  lie  shall  be  murdered  or  the  guests  come  in." 

'   Sig.  II.  B.  in.     Percy. 

'  Or  e'er  we  meet.'  '  Or.'  This  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  french,  o;-,  which  usually  stands  for  i/ef,  before^ 
and  sometimes  for  then.     B. 

Faulc.     This  unhair'd  sawciness,  and  boyish  troops. 
The  king  doth  smile  at; 

Thii  unheard  of  saxcciness,  and  boijish  troops,}  Thus  the  printed 
copies  in  sieneral  ;  but  nii/itard  is  an  epithtt  of  very  little  force  or 
meaning  here  ;  besides,  let  us  observe  how  it  is  coupled.  Taulcon- 
bridge  is  sneering  at  the  Dauiiliin's  inva,sion,  as  an  unadvised  enter- 
prize,  savoring  ol  youth  and  indiscretion;  the  result  of  childishness, 
and  unthinking  rashness  :  and  he  seems  altogether  to  dwell  on  this 
character  of  it,  by  calling  his  preparation  boj/is/i  troops,  dicarjhh 
war,  pigtni/  arms,  &c.  which,  according  to  my  emendation,  sort  very 
well  with  unhnir'd,  i.  e.  unbearded,  sawciness.  Tueob. 
Yet  another  reading  might  be  recommended  : 

77/?,$  unair'd  sawciness,- 

i.  e.  unt ravelled  rudeness,     ^terv. 

"  Unair'd  is,"  I  think,  the  reading  to  be  preferred.  Unaired, 
however,  is  not,  in  this  place,  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
unt  ravelled.     It  rather  means  iinseasioned,  inordinate.     B. 

Mel.     Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  sold ; 
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Untliread  the  rude  C3"e  of  rebellion, 
And  A^elcome  home  ogain  discarded  faidi. 

Untliroad  ffic  rude  vyc  of  rebellion,']  Though  all  the  copies  concur 
ill  this  reading,  how  poor  is  the  mcta[)hor  of  unfhreading  the  eve  of 
a  needle  ?  And  besides,  as-  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  needle, 
how  remote^  and  obscure,  is  the  allusion  without  it  ?  The  text,  as 
1  have  restored  it,  is  easjf  and  natural ;  and  it  is  the  mode  of  cx- 
jnession,  which  our  author  is  every  where  fond  of,  to  tread  and 
iintread,  ihc  n'oi/,  pa(/i,  .sfcps,  &c.     Tiii^oB. 

The  metaphor  is  ceitainiy  harsh,  but  1  do  not  think  the  passage 
corrupted.     John. 

Shakspeare  .elsewhere  uses  the  same  expression,  threading  dark 
ey'd  night.     Steev. 

"  Unthread  the  rude  eije  of  rebellion,"  is  particularly  harsh 
indeed;  but  Shakspeare  certainly  wrote  iie.  UiUht'ead  has 
no  allusion  to  a  needle,  i)ut  means  loosen.  The  word  is  used 
in  that  sense  by  Milton.     We  must. read, 

"  Unthread  the  tie  of  rude  rebellion." 
i.  e.  loosen  the  knot  of  rebellion. 

Mr.  Steevens,  indeed,  observes  in  support  of  the  ordinary 
reading,  that  "  Shakspeare  elsev\here  uses  the  expression, 
"  threading  darli-erj'd  night."  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose :  threading  dark-ey'd  night,  is  traversing  or  going  about 
during  the  night.  To  thread  or  thrid  is  to  pass  through,  to 
unthread  is  to  loosen. 

A  similar  expression  is  to  be  found  in  Henry  IV.  "  Unknit 
this  churlish  knot  of  war."     B. 

Mdun.     Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  vie^v, 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life ; 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  fjo-ure  'sainst  the  fire? 

eien  as  a  form  of  wax.l     This   is  said    in    allusion  to  the 

images  made  by  witches.  Holinshed  observes  that  it  was  alledged 
against  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  and  her  confederates,  "  that  they  had 
devised  an  image  of  wax,  representing  the  king,  which  by  their 
sorcerie  by  little  and  little  consumed,  intending  thereby  in  conclu- 
sion to  waste  and  destroy  the  king's  jierson."     Steev. 

— '  even  as  a  form  of  wax.'  Why  must  the  imcge'of  zcax, 
devised  by  Dame  Cobhain,  be  brought  forward  on  the  present 
occasion  .f"  Supernatural  means  are  supposed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  first  instance,  while  in  that  of  our  author  the 
change  is  rci)resented  as  being  effected  simply  by  the  igneous 
eienient;  and  in  which  there  is  certainly  nothing  surprising, 
since  every  one  must  know   that  wax   when  set  before  a  fire 
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must  lose  the  shape  which  it  may  previously  have  borne,  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  Witch  or  the  Sorcerer.     B. 

Lezvis.     When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tatter'd  colours  clearly  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  ahnost  lords  of  it ! 

— tatter  d ]      For  tatter'd,  the  folio  reads  tottering.    JoHW. 

— *  tattereH  ' — rc/Ze?/;/"' is  no  doubt  our  Author's  word  It 
signifies  leaving,  playing  in  the  air.  The  Dauphin  would 
say — '*  our  colours  which  were  tottering  i.  e.  floating  in  the  wind 
(as  is  usual  during  a  battle,)  were  wound  or  rolled  up,  (as  is 
likewise  usual)  at  the  close  of  it."     B. 

— -^ — 

He7i.  It  is  too  late ;  the  lite  of  all  his  blood 

Is  touch'd  corruptibly. 

Is  touch'd  corruptibly.]  Corruptibly  for  corniptivelj/.  Th« 
mistake  was,  however,  probably  th'^  author's.     Mal. 

'  's  touch'd  corruptibly.' — The  mistake  is  with  the  annotator. 
Corrupt ib/y  i«  rijjht.     B. 
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K'  Rick.     Norfolk,  throw  down;   we  bid  ;  there  k. 
no  boot. 

no  boot-l     That  is,  no  advantage,  no  use,  in  delay  or  refusal. 

Jony. 

'  No  boot.'  *  Boot '  should  in  this  place  be  bote,  the  old 
word  for  help.     B.  \ 

^    — 
Mowb.    I  am  dist^rac'd,  ii.npeach'd,  and  baffled  here; 

Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 

ond  bafflfd  Ae;T ;]   Baffled  in   this   place   means  treated  with 

the  greatest  ignominy  imaginable.     Tollet. 

— '  and  baffled.'  *  Baffled  '  must  here  mean  mocked.  Jiejierf 
french.     It  should  be  printed  Beffied.     B. 

Boling.      Shall   I   seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's 
sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar  face  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard  ? 

Or  with  pale  beggar  face ]  i.  e.  with   a  face   of  supplication. 

Bnt  this  will  not  satibfy  the  Oxford  editor,  he  turns  it  to  haggard 
J'ear.     Warb. 

— beggar  fear  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio  and  one  of  the 
quartos,     Sthev. 
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— '  pale  beggar  face^  The  expression  is  poor  ami  feeble. 
From  ihe;  epiliiet  ipnle,  it  is  highly  proliable  that  fear  is  the 
Poet's  word,  as  found  in  the  folio  and  older  quarto.  '  Beggar 
fear,'  however,  is  unmeanaig.  It  should  surely  be  hag-bear 
fear. 
I  read  : 

"  And  with  pale  bug-bear  fear  injpcach,  &c." 
In    this    there  is  force :  indeed  the  '  crest  fallen  '  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  line  points  out  such  reading  as  right.     13. 

Dutch.     One  phial  ftill  ot  Eciwartrs  sacred  blood, 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  tlie  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded, 
By  envy's  hand,   and  murder's  bloody  axe. 

One  phial,  &c.  Some  of  thr  old  copies  in  tl\is  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  read  vaded,  a  mode  of  spelling  practised  by  several  of 
our  HiiciiMit  wriu-rs.     Steev. 

^  — his  summer  leaves  all  faded.'  Vaded,  is  something  more 
than  faded,     it  nicansj   f'aiiished,  gone,  a  latin  sense.     B. 

Mar.     Speak   truly,    on    thy    knighthood,   and   thy 
oath, 
And  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour  ! 

And  so 3  The  old  copies  read:   As  so Steev. 

*  And  so' .'liid  so  is  certainly  vrong,  because  it  is  not 

sufficiently  expressive  of  doubt  in  relation  to  Mowbray.  *  As 
so '  should  therefore   be  restoied  to  the  text  as   used  conditio- 

nalh/.     '  As  so  thou  speakest ' "  if  thou  sayst  truly,  then 

may  Heaven  defend  thee."     B. 

Boling.     And    with   thy   blessings  steel  my  lance's 
point, 
That  it  may  enter  INIowbray's  waxen  coat, 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

waxen  coat,^   JVaxen  nuiy  mean  cithc-r  sojt,  and  conspqucjitly 

penetrable,  or  flexible.  'I'he  brigandnios  or  coats  of  mail,  ilien  in 
iisi',  were  c<iinp()M'd  of  small  piicis  ot  stiH'l  quilted  over  ono  another, 
and  ytt  so  fU'MbU-  as  to  acconimodato  the  dress  they  form,  to  every 
motion  of  the  body.  Of  iheso  n.any  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of 
London.     Steev. 

A    "  waxen   coat "  is  not  a  coat  made  of  wax,  nor  even  a 
oft  co-At.     1  he  speech  is  figurative.     Waxen  is  employed  as  a. 
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participle  present,  and  means  growing. — Coot  is  used  for  conse^ 
giienre,  importance,  in  allusion  to  ensigns  armorial.  Bolin^- 
broke's  meaning  is, — that  he  hopes  to  overturn,  of  put  down, 
the  growing  greatness  of  Mowbray,  and  to  raise  up  the  name 
of  Gaunt. 

*  Waxen  '  should  be  printed  waxin,  as  with  the  old  wiiters 
*'  Now  all  thing  giimeth  waxin  gay."  Thorn  out  of  the  rose.  B. 

K.  Rich.  And  for  we  think,  the  eagle-winged  prid? 
Of  sky  aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughtSj 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 

To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  couiitri/'s  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep, 
as  pretty  as  it  is  in  the  image,  is  absurd  \n  the  sense  :  for  peace 
awake  is  still  peace,  as  well  as  when  asleep.  The  difference  is,  that 
peace  asleep  gives  one  the  notion  of  a  happy  people  sunk  in  sloih  and 
luxury,  which  is  not  the  idea  the  speaker  would  raise,  and  froni 
which  state  the  sooner  it  was  awaked  the  better.      Warb. 

Perhaps,  "  wake  our  ease,"  i.  e.  diatiirb  our  tranquillity,  may 
be  the  true  reading.  Ease  and  peace  being  nearly  alike  ia 
sound,  the  transcriber  might  be  deceived  by  it.     B. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce  : 
The  fliv-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  ; 

The  fly  slow  hours ]  The  old  copiis  read  :    The  sly  slow  hours. 

Mr.  Pope  made  the  change  ;  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not,  let  the 
poetical  reader  determine.      StIEV. 

*'  Sly-slow"  misiht  certainly  remain  in  the  text  as  meaning — 
hours  which  are  gliding,  (insidiously,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  called) 
away.  Pop*;'s  reading,  however,  must  be  preferred,  as  present- 
ing an  image  highly  beautiful  and  just ;  (pying,  as  is  generally 
understood  by  it,  being  here  supposed  to  be  expressive  of 
rapiditi^)  *iiy-slow,'  i.  e.  "quick-slow."  Hours  which  tly,  but 
whose  flight,  however  rapid,  is  imperceplibie,  and  dieiefore  may 
be  termed  slow. 

"  Dear  exile,"  should  be  "  dere  exile/'  the  old  word  for 
painjul.     B. 

Mowb.  A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  conmion  air, 
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Have  I  (Reserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 

A  (lenifr  merit,  nut  so  deep  a  maim 

Have  J  (Icttrriid ] 

To  deserve  a    merit    is  a  phrase  of  which  I  ktiow  not  any  example. 
Kvvi^h  some  copy  wouKi  ixhibit  : 

A  dearer  mi  d.-,  and  nut  so  drep  a  maim. 
To  deserve  a  inede  or  reward.  i>>  ivgular  and  easy.     John. 

"  A  (Iw-aitr  merU."  He  seems  to  have  used  merit  in  the 
sense  oF  tegmd,  consequence.      B. 

Gren.   Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in   Ire- 
Ian  1 1  ; 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege; 
Er-   furJiei  leisure  yield  them  further  means, 
Tor  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

Expeditnt ]    {%  expeditious.      S'Etv. 

I'jXire'lient  is  n>Ji  evpedifiDus.  *  Expedient  manage,' — "Jit, 
proper  proceedings" — "  such  as  the  time  requires."     B. 

Gaunt.  This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

yl^dinst  infection.——]  1  once  siispected  that  for  infection  we 
mi^iit  road  invasion  ;  i)iit  the  copies  all  agrif,  and  I  suppose  ^hak- 
sp  arc  nicint  to  say,  rhat  l^l  nders  are  secured  by  their  situation  both 
frt)ni  tvir  and  p€stil( nee.     John. 

"  xAgainst  infection.'' — A  fortress  thrown  up  against  infection 
IS  an  expression  not  very  likely  lo  fall  from  the  pen  of  Shak- 
speare.  He  may  have  used  infraction,  h'^  poetical  license,  for 
assitnlt,  breaking  in  upon.  The  passage  is  then  sufficiently 
conect,     13. 

Gaunt.  England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  uatry  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blut<,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds ; 

With  inky  blots,]  1  suspect  that  our  author  wrote — inky  bolts. 
How  can  blots  bind  in  an^  thing?  and  do  not  bolts  correspond  better 
with  bonds  ?     ^teev. 

"  Inky  blots;"  /'.   e.  the  wording   of  the   rotten  parchm?ut 
What  art-  inkj/  bolts  ^  or  what  have  inky  bolts  to  do  with  r  r  c 
ment  bonds  ?     B. 
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K.  Rich.  Wert  thou  not  brother  to   great  Edward's 
son, 
This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  iiead, 
Should  Tun  tliy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

"Thy   umevt'i  end  shoulders."  *  Unreverend' should  be    unre- 
vcrcnt.     13. 

Gaunt.  Join  \vith  the  prcbcnt  sickness  that  I  have ; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  w ither'd  flouer. 
Lise  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  bhame  with  thee ! 

And  thy  luikinrliicss,  he  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  witlier'd ytoxver. 
Thus  stands  these  lines  in  all  the  copies,  but  1  lliink  there  is  an  error. 
'Why  should  Gaunt,  already  old,  call  on  any  thing  like  age  to  end 
Liin?  i  Jew  can  age  be  iiaAlo  crop  at  once?  How  is  the  idea  of 
crookedness  connected  with  that  of  cropping'?  I  suppose  the  poet 
dictated  thus  : 

jind  tin;  unki/idness  be  time's  crooked  edge 

To  crop  at  once 

That  is,  let  thy  unkindniss  be  time's  scythe  to  crop. 

Edgcwn'i  easily  confounded  by  the  ear  with  age,  and  one  mistake 
once  admitted  made  way  for  another.     John. 

"  Be  like  crooked  age,"&c.  llie  difficulty  w  ill  be  removed  by 
.  a  tr;)nsposition  of  some  of  the  lines  ;  and  the  objections  raised 
by  Johnson  entirely  done  away. — As  thus: — 

"  Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wiiher'd  flower. 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age  !" 
The  third  hue,   according  to  the    present    change,     is   merely 
ejaciilatory :  a  wisii   suddenly   thrown    out    by    Gaunt  that  the 
King's  unkindness  may  do  the  work  of  "  crooked"  i.  e.  extreme 
old  age,  and  end  him.     B. 

Qiieeji.  Yet,  again,  mettimks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is,  coming  toward  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
AVith  nothing  treiiibles  :  at  something  it  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

With   noihing   trembles  ;    yet    at  something  grieves,]      The   fol- 
lowing line  requires  ihat  this  sluiuld  be  read  just  the  contrary    way: 
With  something  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves,     Waub. 
All  the  old  editions  read  ; 

my  inxvard  soul 
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JFith  nothing  trembles  ;  at  something  it  grieves. 

The  rt-ading,  whitli  Dr.  Warburtoii  coirccls,  is  itself  an  innova- 
tion His  coiijocturi's  give  indi'cii  a  better  sense  tlian  that  of  any 
C(>p\,  but  copies  must  not  be  needlessly  forsaken.     Jo;iN. 

*•  With  nolliiiig  trembles,  jet  at  something  grieves."  Dr. 
Warburton  has  niisiaken  the  meaning:  and  Johnson,  though  he 
rejects  the  Prelate's  rea<iing  as  being  an  innovation,  is  wrong  in 
saynig  ihat  "  it  gives  a  belter  sense  than  that  of  any  copy." 
The  conunentators  have  supposed  that  the  queen  is  affected 
prnuip.il}  by  the  absence  of  the  king,  but  the  very  reverse  is 
int«  nded  to  be  shewn.  She  is  grieved  indeed  at  parting  with 
Richard,  but  still  more  grieved  by  an  '  imborn  something/ 
'i'h  s  she  calls  *  nothing'  by  Reason  that  she  has  merely  a  pre' 
ieiiti/iieiil  of  ill.  Something  find  tiolhitig —  it  has  existence  in 
the  mmd,  and  it  is  *  soinethin<j;  :'  it  has  none  in  reality,  and  it  is 
*  nothing.'  The  speech  of  Bushy  which  immediately  follovvii 
will  serve  as    a   comment,  as  an  i  lustration  of  the  passage.     B. 

Queen.   Conceit  is  still  deiivd 
From  some  fore-father  grief;  mine  is  not  so; 
For  nothincr  hath  be<zot  mv  sometliino;  grief; 
Or  something  hath,  the  nothing  that  I  grieve: 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  [possess ; 
But  Avhat  it  is,  th.jt  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  naine  ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief ; 

Or  something  hath,  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  ;] 
With  these  lines  I  know  not  well  what  can  bo  done.  The  queen's 
reas'oninii,  as  it  now  stands,  is  this  ;  my  trouble  k  not  conceit,  for 
conceit  is  still  derived  from  sonu-  antecedent  cause,  some  Jore-fother 
grief ;  but  with  me  the  case  is,  that  either  my  real  gricj  hath  no 
real  cause,  or  some  real  cause  has  produced  a  fancied  grief,  'i  hat  is, 
mij.  grief  is  not  conceit,  because  it  either  has  not  a  cause  like  conceit, 
or  it  has  a  cause  like  conceit.  This  can  hardly  stand.  Let  us  try- 
again,  and  read  thus : 

For  not/ling  hath  begot  my  something  grief ; 

Not  something  hath  the  nothing  which  I  grieve : 
That  is  ;  «/y  griei  is  not  conceit  ;  conceit  is  an  i  '/aginary,  uneasiness 
J  torn  some  past  occurrence.  But,  on  tlie  toitrary,  hri'e  is  real 
grief  without  a  real  cause  ;  not  a  rial  cause  with  a  Jancitul  sorrow, 
'J  his,  1  think,  must  be  the  meaning;  hai-sh  at  the  best,  yet  better 
than  contradiction  or  absurdity.     John. 

"  For  nothing  hath  begot,"  8cc.  These  lines  appear  obscure 
to  Dr.  Johnson^  because  he  considers  '  or'  as  an  English  pat  tide. 
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and  that  it   here  corresponds  to   either.     But  this  is  evidently  a 
mistakf.     '  Or  in  this  plnce  is  ihe  French  o;-  anr!  is  ili<^  >  <  ? 

the  adverb  -^/f/,    '///e/  alL      \  he  coinnia  utter   huth,   w 
struck  out.     The  nieuning  ot  the  expression  is  this  :  "  Nvi;;-  .; 
has  occasioned  the  grief  whicli  I  experience;   and  yet  the  wo//////g 
that  I  grieve  at   is  something,  because  it    renders  nie  niihappy.'* 
The  whole  is  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  bhak^peare.     B. 

'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 

But  xv/iat  it  is  that  is  not  ijct  kuoun  ;  8fC. 
I  am  about  to  propose  an  iMicrpretaiion  which  many  will  tliink 
harsh,  and  which  I  do  not  oftei  for  certain.  'Yo  fi.ssess  a  man,  is, 
in  Shakspcare,  to  inform  himjully,  to  make  him  cowprdend.  To  be 
posstised,  is  to  be  fvUij  informed.  Of  this  sense  tlie  examples  are 
nutnciuus : 

"  I  hdi\ t possest  him  my  most  stay  can  be  but  bhoit." 

Measure  for  Measure. 

"  He  is  possest  what  sum  you  need."  Merchant  of   Venice. 
I  therefore  imagine  the  queen  ^ays  tlius  : 

'Tis  in  reversion — f/'iat  I  do  possess.  ' 
The  event  is  yet  in  Jutuntij — that  I  know  with  full  conviction-— 
but  what  it  is,  that  is  no'  yet  known.  In  any  other  interpretation  she 
must  say  that  i>\ni  possesses  what  is  not  yi  t  come,  which,  tliough  it 
may  be  allowed  to  be  poetical  and  figurative  language,  is  yit,  I 
think,  less  natural  than  ray  explanation.     .loiiN. 

"  'Tis  in  reversion  that  1  do  possess,"  Dr.  Johnson  is  alto- 
gether w'rong.  "^riie  queen  sa\s  that  she  is  in  possession  of 
something — but  that  that  something  liaving  place  in  the  imagina- 
tion solely  it  is  as  nothing  :  \t  cannot  have  a  name.  It  should  be 
observed  that  tl.ere  is  here  a  parity  of  {reasoning  must  it  bfr-call- 
ed  ;) — however,  it  agrees  with- what  had  gone  before.     B. 

York.  Why  ha\e  they  dar'd  to  march 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom ; 
Frigliting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  amis  ? 

And  ostentation  o/ despised  ariris?]  But  sure  the  ostentation  of 
despised  arms  would  not  fright  nny  one.      We  should  read  : 

disposed  anns,  i.  e.  forces  in  battle  array.     Warb. 

This  alteration  is  harsh.  Sir  T.  Ilanmer  reads  dispightfnl.  Mr. 
TJpton  gives  this  passage  as  a  proof  that  our  author  u.ses  the  passive 
participle  in  an  active  sense.  1  he  copies  all  agree.  Perhaps  the 
old  duke  means  to  treat  him  with  contempt  as  well  as  with  severity, 
and  to  insinuate  that  he  despises  his  power,  as  being  able  to  master 
it.     \r\  this  sense  all  is  right.     John. 

< — *  of  despised  arms.'  1  think  we  may  read  '  despited  [despi- 
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teous]  arms,'  i.  e.  arms  taken  up  in  malice  or  despight,  as  was 
the  case  vvilh  B.-iingbroice.  Such  an  expressionis  very  likely  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  bhakspeare.     B. 

K.  Rirh.     As  a  long-parled  mother  Mith  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting; 
So,  weepinjj,  smiling,  greet  1  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favor  ^Aith  my  royal  hand. 

smiliS  in  mi'Ltnig;]  It  hits  bcH'ii  proposed  to  mo  to  road  : — in  xveep- 
ing  ;  and  iliis  cliaiij^i-  the  rcpeiitioii  in  tlic  next  line  seems  plainly  t« 
point  out.     Steev. 

*  As  a  long-parted  mother.'  Strike  out  the  comma  after  tears, 
and  place  it  after  smiles.     AW  is  ilu^n  riglit.     13. 

A'.  Rich.     And  wheii  they  from  thy   bosom  pluck  a 
flower, 
Guard  it,   I  pray  tl.'ce,  with  a  lurking  adder; 

Guard  it,  I  prni/  thee ]  Guard  it,  signifies  here,  as   in  many 

other  places,  line  it.     iSJ'al. 

'  Guard  it,  I  pray  thee  '  '  Guard  '  must  here  have  its  ordinal^ 
signification  of  pro.'ect,  defend — with  a  powei,  implied,  of 
punishing  the  offender.      Ji 

K.   Rich.    For  heaven's   sake,  let   us  sit  upon   th« 
ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
How  spme  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd  ; 

the  ghosts  theij  have  depos'd  :]   Such    is  the  reading  of  all  the 

old  copies.     The  modern  I'ditors,  in   the  room  of  have  depus'd,  sub- 
itiluted  dispossess'd.     Stlev. 

'  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed.'  '  Ghosts  they  have  depos'd' 
is  right.  ^J'here  is  here  that  Ellipsis  whicl.  is  very  frequent  with 
Shakspeare,  and  it  is  from  a  want  of  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance that  his  commetitiitors  have  often  rendered  him  obscur* 
when  they  intended  the  very  reverse.  "^I'lie  construction  is — 
"  Some  haunted  by  the  Ghosts  [of  those  ic/ioni]  they  have  de- 
posed."    B. 

K,  Rich.  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war : 
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he  is  come  to  ope 

The  purple  ttstament  of  hleeiHng  -war.  The  poet  seems  to  have 
liud  in  his  thoughts  the  sacred  book,  which  is  frec;.ucntly  covead  with 
purple  leather.     Mal. 

1  believe  our  author  uses  the  word  testament  in  its  legal  sense. 
Bolingbroke  is  come  to  open  the  testament  of  war  that  he  may  per- 
use what  is  decreed  there  in  his  favour.  Purple  is  an  epithet  refer- 
jrinjT  to  the  future  effusion  of  blood.     Steiiv. 

"  The  purple  testament  of  bleeding    war."     'Testament'  is 
eovenanty  in  a  scriptural  sense  :  dispensation^  giving  the  law. 
"  He  is  come  to  ope 

The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war." 
He  is  come  to  covenant,  or  to  grant  his  d/spen'sndon  to  the 
nobles  ft?-  engaging  in  war^  for  entering  into  rebellion  against 
their  king.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning,  for  what  testament  or 
will  had  Bolingtjroke  to  open,  as  Mr.  S.  would  wish  us  to 
understand  .?  As  to  the  "  sacred  book  in  purple  leather,"  it 
breathes  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  cei  Vdin  amiotator,  that  1 
think  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  has  been  inadvertently  set  against  the 
note.     B. 

K.  Rich.  But  ere  the  cioun  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face  ; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,-  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 

But  e'er  the  croxvn  he  looks  for,  five  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mot/iers'  >>oiis 
Shall  ill  btcome  the  (lower  of  EiiglamPs  face  ; 
Though  I  have  not  distiirbtd   the    tt^xt  hen-,    I    cannot  but   think  H 
liable  to    suspicion.     A  crown    living  in  peace,  as  Mr.    Warburton 
justly  observed  to  me,  is  a  very  odd  phrase.     lie  supposes  : 
But  e'er  the  crozcn,  he  looks  for,  fight  in  peace, 

i.  e.  descend  and  si'ttle  upon  Boliiiobroke's  head  in  peace. — — — 

Asain,  I  have  a  small  quarrel  to  the  third  line  quottiJ.  Would  the 
poet  say,  that  bloody  crowns  should  disfigure  the  ftouers  that  spring 
on  the  ground,  and  bedew  ttie  grass  with  blood  ?  Surely  the  two 
images  are  too  familiar.      I  have  suspected  : 

Shall  ill  become  the  floor  (f  England's  face  ; 
i.  e.  shall  make  a  dismal   spectacle  on    the  surface  of  the  kingdom's 
earth.     TuEOB. 

By  theflo-aer  of  England's  face,  is  meant  the  choicest  youths  of 
England,  who  shall  be  slaughtrred  in  this  quarrel,  nr  havt  /»/'c»of/y 
crowns.  The  flower  of  England's  face,  to  design  her  choicest  yt)udi, 
is  a  fine  and  noble  expression.      Pericles,  by  a  similar  thought. 
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said,  ''  that  the  destriirtion  of  the  Athenian  youth  was  a  fatality  like 
cutting  otf  thespiiiit;  tVi'm  the  year."  Yet  the  Oxford  editor,  who 
did  not  appn  hi  nd  the  fi<jure,  uitrrs  the  line  thus  : 

SIkiII  i!iish(  Come  the  (low'ry  England's  face. 
Which  inean^- 1  kimw  not  what.     Wmib. 

Dr.  W.irburloii  has  inserted  light  in  peace  in  the  tost  of  iiis  owa 
edition,  but  five  in  peace  is  mure  suitable  to  Uichaid's  intention, 
^vhicl)  is  to  iill  him,  that  though  he  shouhl  m't  thr  crown  by  rebel- 
lion, it  will  be  loii^  bifie  it  will  live  in  peace,  be  so  settled  as  to  ba 
linn.  The  fiou-<  r  of  F.ngfand's  face,  is  very  hai)pily  explained,  and 
any  alti-ration  is  tluri  fore  needkss.     Joiix. 

The  flifwer  of   England's  face    I  i)elievc,  means   England's Jluw^ rj 
J^ace,  x\m-  fluicery  surface  oj    England^s  soil.     Stehv. 

"  But  ere  the  crown  he  I  )oks  for,  live  in  peace."  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  arrangenu  iil,  "  England's  flowery  face" 
woiiid  seem  to  be  the  hetter  reading,  were  it  not  that — "  bedew 
her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood,"  is  of  precisely 
the  same  import  l>ut  more  than  this,  I  think  the  order  of  the 
words  is  wrong,  and  therefore  incline  to  VVarburton's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage.  There  are  likewise  some  errors  in  the  ex- 
pression :  for  "live"  1  read,  leave,  for "  ill,"  all,  for  "maid- 
pale,"  made  pale  :  "  of,"  is  h^.  1  alter  and  regulate  the  lines 
as  under : 

"  But  ere  he  leave  in  peace  the  crown  he  looks  for, 
Ten  tlionsand  crowns  of  mothers'  sons   the  flower 
Of  I'jigland's  face,  all  bloody  shall  become  : 
Chaniie  the  conipiexion  of  (i)y)  her  peace  made  pale, 
To  scarlet  indignation,  &c."      B. 

K.  Rich.  Or  111  be  biir_y  U  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  coniinon  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 
JVIay  hourlv  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head  ; 

Or  I  H  be  buried  in  the  Ling's  high  tiai/, 

Some  uai/  of   common  trad  ,] 
So,  in  lord   Surry's  'Iransiation  t>f  the   second  book   of  Virgil* 
JEncid  : 

"  A  postern  with  a  blind  wirket  there  was, 

*'  A  common  trade,  to  pass  through  l*rian)'s  house." 

"  Li  men  »rat,  CiT^easque  fores,  ct  perxius  usus, 

"'loctorum  inter  se  I'riami." 

The  phrase  is  still  usi'd  by  common  people.  When  they  speak  of 
a  road  much  frequented,  they  say,  "  it  is  a  road  of  much  trqllicS'' 
Shakspeare  uses  the   word  in  the  same   sense   in  K.  Henri/    VllI  : 

"  Stand  in  the  gap  and  trade  ol  more  preferments."    Steev. 
*'  Some  way  of  common  trade.'*     Trade  (path)  is  the  proper 
vord.     Trade  and  trade  may,  however,  have    been  confounded 
«r  Msed  indift'erently  by  the  earlier  v^^iters.     B. 
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-on  their  surereign's  ^ead ;]  Shakspeare    is  very  apt 


lo  deviate  from  the  pathetic  to  the  ridif  ulovis.  Had  the  speech  of 
Richard  ended  at  this  lim-,  it  had  exhibited  the  natural  lanffuaie  of 
submissive  misery,  conlurminjj;  its  intention  to  the  prcbcnl  forliine,  and 
calnJy  ending  its  purposes  in  deaih       John. 

*'  On  their  sovereign's  head."  I'liis  attack  on  Shakspeare 
is  unjust.  '1  he  annotalor  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  not  tlie 
poet  who  speaks,  but  the  ki/is.  Hicharn  is  rej)restnted  as  a 
haughty,  ostentatious  prince :  nor  ran  nun  h  he  said  for  his  feel- 
ings from  what  had  gone  before,  \\hich  is  irjtich  too  pref ft/,  much 
too  afFtcted.  for  real,  unfeigned  passion.  A  I]  with  him  in  short 
is  tinsel,  even  to  his  words.  But  fui  iher  it  in  ly  he  H?K.ed,  does 
our  author  "deviate  from  the  patheiic  ,to  the  rirtii  ulous,  '  in 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  or  Lear  i'  (I  speak  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  pl^iys)  No,  ^it  is  only  when  the  occasion,  \^heri 
the  character  demands  it.  "^l  his  is  sometimes  to  he  found  in 
madness.  In  the  present  instance  hoNsever,  and  as  I  before 
observed,  there  is  nothing  truiy  pathetic;  so  that  the  shaft 
^'hich  is  thrown  by  Johnson  falls  liurtle-s  to  the  ground.      B. 

Queen.  Oh,  I  am  press'd  to  death,  through  want  of 
speaking  ! — ■ 

0  I  am  prest  to  death  through  want  of  speahing.']  The  poet  al- 
ludes to  the  ancient  legd  punushment  called  peine  j\>rte  et  dure, 
which  was  inflicted  on  those  persons  who,  being  arraianed,  n^fused 
to  plead,  remaining  obstinately  silent.  'I  hey  were  pressed  to  deaih 
by  a  heavy  weight  laid  upon  their  stomach.     Mai,. 

— '  press'd  to  death  through  want  of  speaking,'  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  there  is  here  any  dllusion  to  the  peine  Jo/feet 
dure.  '  Press'd  to  death  'i.e.  oppresned — '  to  death  '  is  merely 
adjunctive,  and  used  to  give  force  to  the  expression.  I'hus, 
in  common  language,  at  the  present  day — lired  to  death — to;- 
viented  to  death.     B. 

Another  Lord.  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn 
Aumerle  ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hoUow'd  in  thy  treacherous  eap 
Froin  sin  to  sin  :  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Enfjajie  it  to  the  4rial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

1  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  &c.]  This  speech  I  have  restored 
from  the  first  edition  in  humble  imitation  of  tormer  editors,  though, 
1  believe,  against  the  mind  of  the  author.  For  the  earth  I  sup^ios* 
^e  should  read,  thy  oath,    John. 
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'  the  earth  to  the  like.'  *  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like'  means — 
I  throzo  mi/ gage  on  the  earlk  in  witness  oj' the  /ike,  SjX.  It 
seems  to  have  been  so  written  in  order  to  vary  the  expression, 
there  being  so  many  challenges.      B. 

From  sin    to  sin  .•-— ]  So    the  quartos.      1   suspect  we  should 

road  :   From  sun  to  sun  ;  i.  c.  from  one  clay  to  another.     Mtkkv. 

Surely  this  ingenious  emendation  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
text. .Mat.. 

— '  from  sin  to  sin.'  The  reading  proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens 
is  poor  and  bald.  It  wonld  appear  from  the  context  that  the 
French  word  fin  (end)  has  here  been  employed,  •  from  tin  to 
iin.'  This  if  interpreted  according  to  the  letter  will  be  from 
end  to  end.  In  this  place  it  must  be  explained  by  never-ceasincr, 
'V\\e  speaker  would  insinuate  that  when  there  may  seem  to  be  an 
end  to  his  errors  Aumerle  will  find  himself  mistaken,  and  he 
will  begin  again,  and  will  continue  so  to  proscribe  him  during 
hfe.  The  expression,  however  quaint  and  affected,  is  equivalent 
to  Dryden's — '''  Never  ending,  still  beginning,"  as  I  find  in  hi> 
celebrated  music  ode — and  is  certainly  in  the  manner  of  Sliak- 
speare.      15. 

Fitzw.  As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  ray  true  appeal : 

in  this  new  worlil,]   In  this  world  where   I  have  just  begun  l» 

be  an  actor.     Surry  has,    a  few  lines  above,  called  him  Ifoi/.     John, 

— '  in  this  new  world.'  By  *  new  world  '  he  surely  means 
new  political  zcorld.  In  that  world,  he  would  say,  which  is 
ijewly  created  by  Bolingbroke.     B. 

K.  Rick.    My  care  is — loss   of  care,  by  old  care 
done ; 
Your  care  is—  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give,   I  have,   though  given  away  ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

Mj/  care  is — loss  of  care,  by  old  core  done  ;'\  Shakspeare  often  ob- 
scures his  meaning  by  pUiyiiig  with  sounds.  Richard  seems  to  say 
here,  that  Ins  cures  are  not  made  less  by  the  increase  of  Bolingbrol.e's 
cares  ;  {or  this  reason,  that  his  care  is  the  loss  of  care,  his  i^rief  is, 
thai  his  ngai  cares  are  at  an  tnd,  bj/  the  cessation  of'  the  care  ta 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.     .loiiN. 

'  My  caie  is,'  &c. —  The  plaving  thus  with  'Care  '  is  certainly 
poor  enough,  hut  Johnson  thinks  worse  of  the  matter  than  it 
really  is,  by  supposing  that  the  word  is  at  ail  times  to  mean 
relation,  nniieli/,  tionhle,  and  such  as  is  incident  to  his  state  : 
whereas  in  saying  Vby  old  care  done,'  and  *  by  new  care  won,' 
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Richard  alludes  to  trouble  or  pains  taken.  "  1  have  lost  my 
cares  of  Hoyalty,  notwithstaiuhng  all  the  care  or  trouble  I  have 
taken  to  keep  them  :  while  you  by  new  care  or  trouble  have 
gained  these  kingly  cares. — Such  being  the  case  1  no  longer 
hesitate  :  they  arc  yours."     ^. 

Dutch.  Speak,  pardon,  as  'lis  current  in  our  land  ; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 

The  chopping  French ]  Chopping,   I  believe,  means  Jabber' 

ing,  talking  flippantly  a  language  unintelligible  to  Englislnncn.  I 
do  not  rcmenibir  to  have  met  the  word,  in  this  sense,  in  any  other 
place.  In  the  univei-sities  they  talk  of  choppiiig  logic  ;  and  our 
author  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  the  same  phrase  : 

*'  How  now  !  how  now!  chop  logic'^"     INIal. 

'  The  chopping  french/  Perhaps  by  *  Chopping  '  is  meant 
Trippitig — C/iujyer  fr.  to  Trip:  to  run  nimbly.  'Chopping 
frencli '  i.  e.  "■  a  language  that  runs  nimbly  over  the  tongue;" 
and  that  is  the  character  of  the  one  in  question.     B. 

K.  Rich.  and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

■ in  this  all-hating  txorld.']     I  believe  the  meaning  is,  this  world 

in  which  1  am  universally  haterl.     John. 

and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  uorld. 
i.  e.  is  as  strange  and  uncommon  as  a  brooch,  which  is  now  no  longer 
worn.  So,  in  All's  JFill  that  ends  Well :  "Virginity,  like  an  old 
courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fa-hion,  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable; 
just  like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now."  Mal. 
*  Is  a  strange  brooch.'  '  A  brooch  '  is  a  Jezcel.  '  Strange 
brooch.'  The  meaning  is — hove  is  a  lare,  an  uncommon  jezteh 
and  not  that  the  brooch,  as  an  ornament,  is  uncommon  or  seldom 
worn.     13. 

K.  Rich.     What   art  thou?  and   how  comest  thou 
hither, 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Where  no  man  eier  co)nes,  but  that  sad  dog,]  1  have  ventured  at 
a  change  here,  against  the  authonty  of  the  copies,  by  the  direction 
of  I\lr.  Warbuvton.  Indeed,  sad  dog  siwours  too  much  of  the  come- 
dian, the  oratory  of  the  late  factlious  Mr.  Fenkethman.  And 
drudge  is  the  word  of  contempt,  which  our  author  chuses  to  use  on 
«ther  like  occasions.     Tiieob. 

Dr.  Warburlon  says  peremptorily,  *'  read  drudge  ;"  but  1  still  per- 
sist in  the  old  reading.     John. 
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— '  but  that  sad  dog.'  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Shak- 
speare  wrote  *  Doe<^  '  in  allusion  to  the  herdsman  of  Saul  who 
bore  tiuit  name.  Richard  calls  the  keeper  Doeg  because  he  had 
the  care  ot  him.      B. 

K.  Rich.  I  was  not  made  a  horse  ; 

And  yet  I  bear  a  Imuden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gdl'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  BoliugbrolsC. 

■ 6j/jaimcing  TiulingbruJic.]     Jauiice  and  Jaunt  were  synony- 

molts  words.     SiF.F.v. 

'  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke.'  Janncc  an<l  Jauul  are  to- 
tally different.  JShak.vpeare  has  here  taken  Spenser's  Joi/aucef 
wliicii  coines  i'roni  the  tVeneh  word  Jou'issaiice.  Jainuiiig  is 
the  same  as  though  he  had  written  Joi/(iiicin<jr,  i.  e.  eiijoi/iiig — • 
having  one's  wishes.  'Jauncing  I>ohngbroke'  will  therefore 
mean — Bolingbroke  at  the  lop  of  his  zcis/ies;  and  not  Holing- 
broke  taking  a  jaunt  or  ride,  as  Mr.  Stceven.'i  seems  to  imagine. 
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K.  Henry.  No   more  the   thirsty  entrance  pf  this 
soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  witli  her  own  children's  blood  ; 

^0  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  damp  her  lips  zvith  her  own  children  s  blood ;"[ 
This  nonsense  should  be  nad  :  Shall  trenipe,  i.  e.  moisten,  and  refers 
"to  thirsty    in    the     preceding     line  :      tre7npe,    from     the    French, 
tremper,  properly  siiinifies  the  moistness  made  by  rain.     Ware. 

That  these  lines  are  absurd  is  soon  discovered,  but  how  this  non- 
sense will  be  made  !iense  is  not  so  easily  told  ;  surely  not  by  reading 
tre?npe,  for  what  means  he,  ihat  says,  t^e  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
shall  no  more  Irempe  her  lips  zvith  her  children's  blood,  more  than  he 
that  snys  it  shall  not  damp  her  lips  '?  To  suppose  the  entrance  of 
the  soil  to  mean  the  entrance  of  a  king  upon  dominion,  and  king 
Henry  to  predict  that  kings  shall  enter  hereafter  without  bloodshed^ 
is  to  give  words  such  a  latitude  of  mi  aning,  that  no  nonsense  can 
want  a  congruous  interpretation. 

'J  he  ancient  rojjies  neilher  have  trenipe  nor  damp:  the  first 
quarto  of  1599,  that  of  l622,  the  folio  of  l623,  and  the  quarto  of 
1639,  all  read  : 

No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daube  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood. 
The  folios  of  l6'32  and  1()6"4  read,  by  an  apparent  error  of  the 
press,  */tfl// damb^er  lips,  from  wliich  the  latter  editors  have  idly 
adopted  damp.  The  old  reading  helps  the  editor  no  better  than  the 
new,  nor  can  1  satisfactorily  reform  the  passage.  I  think  that 
ihirsty  entrance  must  be  wrong,  yet  know  not  what  to  offer.  We 
may  read,  but  not  veiy  elegantly  : 
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No  more  the  thirsty  entrails  of  this  soil 
Shall  diiubcd  be  with  htr  own  child  reus'  lluod. 

The  rel.itivc  her  is  inaccuratt  ly  used  in  boih  readings  ;  but  to 
legard  sense  more  than  grammar,  is  familiar  to  our  author. 

We  m  ly  suppose  a  verse  or  two  lost  between,  these  two  lines. 
This  is  a  cheap  way  of  palliating  an  editor's  inability  ;  but  1  be- 
lieve such  omissions  are  more  frecjucnt  in  bhakspearc  than  is  com- 
monly imasined.     John. 

Perhaps  the  follow iniJ  conjecture  Inay  be  thought  very  far 
fetch'd,  and  yet  1  am  willing  to  venture  it,  because  it  often  happens 
that  a  wrong  reading  has  affinity  to  the  right.     I  would  read  : 

-the  thiistii  enirants  of  this  soil  ;  ' 

i.  e.  those  who  set  foot  on  ihi»  kingdom  through  the  thirst  of  power 
or  conquest. 

Whoever  is  accustomed  to  the  old  copies  of  this  author,  will 
generally  find  the  words  consequents,  occiirrents,  ingredients,  spelt 
consequt  ncf,  occurn-nc*',  ingredience;  and  thus  perhaps,  the  French 
word  entrants,  anglicized  by  Sh  ikspeare,  might  have  been  corrupted 
into  entrance,  which  atfords  nc)  very  apparent  meaning. 

By  her  lips  Shakspeare  may  mean  the  lips  of  peace,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  second  line;  or  may  use  the  thirsty  entrance  of  the  soil, 
for  the  porous  surface  of  the  earth,  through  which  all  moisture 
enters,  and  is  thirstily  drank,  or  soaked  up.     Steev. 

"  Thirsty  entrance,"  as  Johnson  has  said,  *'  mnst  he  wrong .-" 
for  though  entrawe  may  very  well  stand  for  mouth,  yet  the 
thirstj/  entrance  of  a  soil  daubing  her  lips,  is  neither  sense  nor 
grammar,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Shakspeare 
would  fail  in  both.  V\  iih  respect  to  Mr.  Steevens's  entrants 
for  entrance  there  woul  \  certainly  be  nothing  to  object,  were  it 
not  that  the  word  he  proposes  can  only  be  expressive  of  those 
who  come  in  foice  and  as  the  invaders  of  a  country.  It  is 
not  of  such,  however,  that  the  king  is  speaking,  as  we  learn  by 
"  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  childrens'  blood,"  **  intestine 
shocks,"  &.C.  In  elucidating  a  difficult  passage,  therefore^  we 
must  attend  not  only  to  the  resemblance  which  the  word  vve 
may  wish  to  substitute  may  bear  to  that  we  suppose  corrupt, 
but  also  to  the  general  reasoning  throughout  the  whole.  Henry, 
as  I  have  observed  already,  is  discoursing  of  civil  commotions. 
I  am  then  of  opinion  that  the  poet  has  anglicised  the  word 
enj'reinfs  (infractions)  which  he  has  here  used  personally, 
i.  e.  violar  >rs  of  order,  infringers  of  the  peace.  "  'I'hirsty 
enfreints,"  the  Inlempcrafeli/  ambitious  rebels.  If  in  enfreints  t 
were  originally  printed  instead  of  /,  (enfraints)  it  will  be  found 
nearly  to  resemble  entrance  both  m  sound  and  appearance,  so 
that  the  transcriber  might  easily  mistake  the  word.  IJ. 

K<  Henry,  Those  opposed  eyes, 

SHAK.  II.  C 
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Which, — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, ■ 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way  ; 

those  opposed  eyes,]     The  similitude  is  beautiful ;   but 

what  are  "eyes  meeting  in  intestine  shocks,  and  marching  all  one 
■way?"  The  true  reading  is,^/fs;  which  appears  not  only  from  the 
integrity  of  the  metaphor,  "  well-beseeming  ranks  march  all  one 
way ;"  but  from  the  nature  of  those  meteors  to  which  they  are 
compared ;  namely  long  streaks  of  red,  which  represent  the  lines 
of  armies;  the  appearance  of  which,  and  their  likeness  to  sucli 
lines,  gave  occasion  to  all  the  superstition  of  the  common  peopW 
concerning  armies  in  the  air,  &c.  Out  of  mere  contradiction,  the 
Oxford  editor  would  improve  my  alteration  o{  Jiles  to  arms,  and  so 
lose  both  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor  and  the  likeness  of  the 
comparison.     Ware. 

This  passage  is  not  very  accurate  in  the  expression,  but  I    think 
nothing  can   be    changed.     Johw. 

"  those   opposed  eyes."    For  "  opposed  eyes,"  I  would 

substitute  "  gies,"  the  old  word  for  regnlators,  directors. 
The  context  will  shew  that  this  is  the  right  reading.  The  king's 
meaning  is,  that  they  who  ought  to  assist  in  the  management  of 
the  state,  who  might  be  considered  as  its  directors  or  regulators^ 
should  no  longer  be  opposed  to  each  other :  that  there  should  be 
an  end  to  all  civil  conmiotion.  Warburton's  "  files"  is  too  uu- 
like  the  word  in  the  text.      B. 


K.  Henry.  Therefore,  friends. 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cro.ss 
We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy  ; 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre,  Src]  The  lawfulness  and  justice  of 
the  holy  wars  have  been  much  disputed;  but  perhaps  there  is  a 
principle  on  which  the  question  may  be  easily  determined.  If  it 
be  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Mahometans  to  extirpate  by  the 
sword  all  other  religions,  it  is,  by  the  laws  of  self-defence,  lawful 
for  men  of  every  other  religion,  and  for  Christians  among  others, 
to  make  war  upon  Mahometans,  simply  as  Mahometans,  as  men 
obliged  by  their  own  principles  to  make  war  upon  Christians,  and 
•nly    lying  in  wait  till  opportunity  shall  promise   them  success. 

JoH>-. 
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"  As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre,"  &c.  Defensive  war  is  always 
justifiable.  But  the  doctrine  of  Johnson  is  really  singular  when 
he  talks  of  making  zcar  upon  ot/ters,  and  on  the  principle  of 
'self-defence.'  There  is  here  a  contradiction  in  terms  :  for  can 
offensive  and  defensive  war  ever  be  considered  as  equally  just.? 
PufFendorf,  Grotius,  or  Vattel,  might  have  undeceived  him  on 
this  point.     B. 

shall  we  levy  ;]  To  levy  a  power  of  English  as  far  as  to  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ,  is  an  exprchsioii  (jiiitc  unexampled,  if  not  corrupt.  We 
might  propose  lend,  without  violence  to  the  sense  oi  tou  wide  a  devi- 
ation from  the  traces  of  the  letters.     Steev. 

"  Shall  we  levy."  Mr.  Steevens  has  taken  alarm  without 
a  cause ;  the  passage  gives  no  such  meaning  as  *  levy  a  power 
of  English  as  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.'  A  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  text,  with  a  different  punctuation,  will  set  the  mat- 
ter right. 

"  therefore,  friends, 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
His  soldiers  now,  under  the  blessed  cross. 
We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight. 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English,  &c."     B. 

JVest.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question, 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight 

j4nd  many  limits ]     Limits  for  estimates.     Warb. 

Limits,  as  the  author  of  the  Revisal  observes,  may  mean,  outlines, 
rough  sketches  or  calculations.     Steev. 

"  And  many  limits."  "  Limits  of  charge,"  must  mean  par- 
ticular  ordinances,  regulations  made  or  settled.     B. 


'&> 


Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, 
let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  tlie  night's  body,  be  calld 
thieves  of  the  day's  beauty ;  let  us  be — Diana's  fores- 
ters, gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon. 

■ let  nut  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body,   be  called 

thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  .]  This  conveys  no  manner  ot  idea  to  me. 
How  could  they  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty?  They  robbed 
by  moonshine  ;  they  could  not  steal  the  fair  day-  ight.  1  have  ven* 
tured  to  substitute  booty  :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  meaning.  Lei 
\is  not  be  called  thieves,  the  purloincrs  of  that  booty,  which,  to  the 
proprietors,  was  the  purchase  of  honest  labor  and  industry  by  da/. 
Thkob. 
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It  is  true,  as  Theobald  has  observed,  that  they  could  not  steal  the 
fair  day-light  ;  but  I  believe  our  poet  by  the  expression,  thieves  of 
the  day's  beaut]/,  meant  only,  let  not  us,  xvko  are  body  sf/uires  to  the 
night,  i.  e.  adorn  the  night,  be  called  a  disgrace  to  the  day.  To 
take  away  the  beauty  of  the  day,  may  probably  mean,  to  ciisgrace 
it.  A  squire  uf  the  body  signified  originally,  the  attendant  on  a 
knight;    the  person  who  boie  liis  head-piece,  spear,  and  shield. 

Steev. 

Diana's  foresters,  &c.] 

"  Exile  and  slander  are  justly  mee  awarded, 

"  My  wife  and  heirc  hicke  Sands  and  lawful  right; 

"  And  me  their  lord  made  dame  Diana's  knight." 
So  lamentelh  Thomas   Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk  in  The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates.     Uend. 

'  Squires  of  the  night's  body  &c.'  Theobald's  conceit  in  re- 
gard of  stealing  the  fair  day  light  is  truly  ridiculous  and  his 
booty  is  nothing  worth.  We  must  read — "  Let  not  us  who  are 
squires  of  the  night : — ^'sbody  !  let  not  us  be  called  thieves." 
Mr.  S.  is  totally  wrong  in  respect  to  *  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty.' 
Let  us  attend  to  the  context  and  to  the  reasoning  of  the  face- 
tious knight.  "  When  thou  art  king  (says  Falstaff)  let  not  i\s 
who  are  squires  of  the  night  be  called  thieves:  let  not  this  be 
suffered  of  [by]  the  day's  beauty." — Tlie  meaning  is  this — 
"  though  we  are  squires  of  the  night  (i.  e.  thieves) :  yet  let 
us  not  be  termed  thieves  :  no,  let  us  have  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction :  let  us  be — Diana's  foresters,  minions  of  the  moovi 
&c."  Shakspeare,  metonvmically,  calls  Henry  (being  King) 
'  day's  beauty  '  i.  e.  the  Suti,  as  giving  warmth  and  animation 
wnto  all.  A  bold  and  magnificent  image!  finely  expressive, 
indeed,  of  a  great  Prince,  of  such  a  Prince  as  Henry ;  and 
as  it  also  will  be  of  him  whom  the  present  annotator  has  the 
honor  and  the  happiness  to  call  master.* 

P.  Henry.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  mo3t 

sweet  robe  of  durance  ? 

—And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  ?]  To 
understand  the  propriety  of  the  prince's  answer,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  sherifi^'s  officers  were  formerly  clad  m  buff.     So  that  when 


'  He  was  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  (1806)  to  the  place  of  Vice- 
Librarian  al  Carlton  house:  and  as  such  Ms  name,  for  four  successive 
years,  was  seen  in  the  indubittible  red-LoL'k.  Tnanks,  with  Ids  humble 
duty,  were  returned  to  the  gracious  giver  persimitliv  and  by  letter  at  tne 
time.  They  were,  it  is  hoped,  expressive  ot  a  gr.ucfui  heart; — yet  is  he 
happy  in  an  opportunity,  thus  publicly  to  make  acknov*  ledgmejits  for 
so  particular  a  mark  of  the  Royal  favor.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  said  appointment  has  been  merely  honorary ;  but  this  no  doubt 
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FalstafF  asks,  whether  his  hostess  is  not  it  sweet  v^ench,  the  prince  asks 
in  return,  whether  i(  xvilt  not  be  a  sweet  thing  to  go  to  priaon  by 
running  in  debt  to  this  sweet  wench.     John. 

— '  robe  of  durance.'  There  is  a  play  on  the  word  'du- 
rance'— which  signifies  iuipri.sonmenf,  and  (as  Mr.  S.  has 
rightly  supposed)  a  doth  or  >'tiiff\  formerly  much  in  use.     B. 

Fai.  'i:5bloodj   I  am  as  melancholy 

as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

a  gib  cut ]  "  As  nidiincholy  ns  a  gib'd  cat "  is  a  proverb 

rnumeiiiti  (I  anions:  otiiers  in  Tay's  Collection.  In  a  Match  at  Mid- 
night, 1633,  is  the  follow  it)s£  passaijje  :  *'  They  swell  like  a  couple  of 
gib'it  ( ats,  met  both  by  eliance  in  the  dark  in  an  old  garret."  So, 
in  Bulwcr's  Artificial  Changeling,  l,(i53  :  "  Some  in  mania  or  me- 
lanclmly  madiit'ss  have  attempted  the  same,  not  without  success, 
altll()U^h  they  have  remained  somewhat  nulancholif  like  gib'd  cats." 
1  b<  ill  ve  atter  all,  a  gib'd  cat  is  a  cat  who  has  been  qualjticd  for  the 
seraglio  for  all  animals  so  mutilated,  become  drowsy  and  melan- 
choly.     STF.liV. 

*  As  nulaiii  holy  as  a  gib'd  Cat.'  It  is  not  the  well  known 
domestic  auiinal  that  is  litre  spoken  of,  though  the  Editors 
seem  so  to  think.  'Cat'  is  contracted  of  Catin  fr.  a  drab,  a 
common  woman.  'Gib'd'  xa  jeered,  flouted ,  derided :  as  per- 
ha|>s  m;ght  be  practised  towards  such  unhappy  females.  *  Me- 
lancholy' had  not  m  Shakspeare's  time  the  precise  and  definite 
meaimig  that  it  has  with  us.  It  is  here  merely  expressive  of 
vcxalioii,  trouble.  In  like  manner,  and  immediately  afterward* 
we  tind — '  as  mehwcboly  as  a  liarr,'  i.  e.  as  sorroKjul  as  an  old 
JIanidon.  Falstaff  says  that  he  is  "  as  melancholy  as  a 
hooted  harlot."  'I'he  Prince  observes — "  or  what  sayst  thou  to 
a  Harridon  for  melancholy  ?"  (See  the  following  note)  thereby 
implying,  that  from  being  old,  she  might  be  rather  instanced 
than  the  younger  cat  or  drab :  that  she  w  ould  form  the  better 
comparison.  Mr.  Steevens's  conjecture  (a  notable  one  it  is  !) 
that  a  "  gib'd  cat  is  a  cat  zcho  has  been  qualitied  for  the 
seraglio" — should  not  however  be  struck  from  the  margin.  It 
will  always  create  a  laugh. 

Cat'iu,  has  another  and  a  chaster  sense  (Baby,  puppet.) 
See  note,  Twelfth  night  Act  2  Sc.  3- 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  'gib'd  cat'  of  the  text  is  bf 
totally  diftercnt  meaning  from  the  '  gib'd  cat '  as  instanced  in 
the  notes.  Wiih  Shakspeare  *  gib'd  cat,'  as  I  have  already  said, 
\s  jeered,  flouted  drab.  In  the  passages  quoted,  'gib'd  cat,*  or 
as  it  ought  to  be  printed,  *  giOb  cat,^  isinalhision  to  the  feline 
beast  familiar  to  almost  every  house.  Gibb  (which  is  contrac- 
ted and  corrupted  of  Gilbert,)  signifies  male.  It  was  used  in 
the  loth  century  as  To7n  Cat  is  now  with  us,  anil  is  spoken  in 
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reference  to  an  order  of  friars  called  Gilbertines,  instituted  anno 
1 100  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gilbert.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  the  epithet  melancholy,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Re/igiojnst. 
Be  it  at  the  same  time  noted  that  gih  is  no  way  expressive  of 
age,  th()iii;h  it  has  been  often  so  set  down, —But  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  a  //z^'/Ze  ro/  represented  us  being  /ne/anrho/y?  To 
this  it  IS  answered  that  (jihh  must  be  supposed  a  L'>ver :  and 
that  the  word  '  melancholy*  is  emplo\ed  as  hinting  at  his  urnewar" 
ded  potion,  and  not  as  s}>eakiu<4  <.f  a  morbid  affection,  though 
such  is  t!ie  ordinary  signification  of  the  term. 

A%  '  gib'd  Cat'  is, — in  my  opinion,  and  as  I  have  just  shown, 
• — M  rong  interprete(1,  so  '  lugg'd  bear  '  appears  not  to  be  the 
poet's  expression  ; — la  say  the  truth,  it  is  wretchedly  unmean- 
ing. I  would  therefore  read — "  'Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy, 
as  lugubre,  as  a  gibb  cat." — Lugubre  (fr.)  heavy,  dull.  We 
may  suppose  the  letters  to  have  been  misplaced,  so  that  the 
Mord  was  written  lugbear ;  of  which  a  priuter  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language  would  easily  make,  either  from  the 
appearance  or  the  sound,  lugg'd  bear.     B. 

—I 

P.  Henry.  What  say'st  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  me- 
lancholy of  Moor-ditch? 

' a  hare, ]  A  hare  may  be  considerod  as  melancholy,  be- 
cause she  is  upon  her  form  always  solitary  ;  and,  according  to  the 
physic  of  the  times,  the  flesh  of  it  was  supposed  to  generate  melan- 
choly.    John. 

• tht  DulanchoJy  of  Moor-ditch?]  This   I  do   not  understand, 

unless  it  may  allude  to  the  croakine;  of  frogs.     John. 

I  rather  believe  this  to  have  been  said  in  allusion  to  its  situation 
in  respect  of  Moorgate  the  prison,  and  Bedlam  the  hospital.  It 
appears  likewise  from  Stoxve's  Survey,  that  a  broad  ditch,  called 
Deep-ditch,  formerly  parted  the  hospital  from  INIoor-fields ;  and  what 
has  a  more  melancholy  appearance  than  stagnant  water  ?      Steev. 

'  A  hare,  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ' — '  Melancholy  as 
a  hare '  might  by  many  be  thought  right  from  the  passages 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  The  remark  of  FalstafF,  however, 
— '  unsavory  similies  ' — leads  us  to  a  different  reading,  since  it 
M'ill  by  no  means  apply  to  the  *  hare  '  of  tlie  text,  and  for  which 
I  would  substitute,  Harr'  contracted  of  Harridon, — a  woman, 
who  from  her  situation  in  life  as  well  as  from  age  and  infirmi- 
ties may  well  be  supposed  to  be  melancholy.  "  What  sayst 
thou  to  a  melancholy  Harr  of  Moor  ditch  .?  "  When,  therefore, 
we  read — *  As  melancholy  as  a  Harridon  of  Moor-ditch,'  the 
epithet  used  by  the  Knight  will  have  force:  the  comparison  is 
unsavory  indeed  !  The  like  abbreviations  are  common  with  our 
author,  as  Jew'  for  Jewel — Anchor  for  anchoret,  Aitncf  for  an- 
cieutj  &c. ;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  all  the  earlier  wri- 
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ters.  In  the  same  manner  at  the  present  day  we  have  Cit'  for 
citizen,  with  many  others,  particularly  Brimiox  Brimstone,  which 
may  be  appositely  brought  forward  here,  and  i«  regard  of 
Jiarr'  tor  Harridon,  as  the  same  kind  of  female  is  intended  to 
be  described  by  both.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that 
such  is  likely  to  be  the  proper  reading,  not  only  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Falstatf,  but  the  humor  of  the  Prince.     B. 

Fal.  I'll  make  one ;  an  I  do  not,  call  ine  villain,  and 
baffle  me. 

and  baffle  me.]      See    Mr.  Toilet's    note   on   K.   Rich.  II. 

p.  147.     Steev. 

and  baffle  meJ]  Mr  Toilet  says,  that  to  baffle  means,  to  treat 
a  person  with  the  greatest  ignominy  imaginable  ;  but  1  rather 
think  that  to  baffle  is,  in  this  place,  to  i/wclc,  to  laugh  at.  Befler, 
Fr.     It  should  be  written  bcffle.     B. 

P.  Henry.  When  this  loosq  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsity  men's  hopes ; 

shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes;]  Just  the  contrary.  We  should 
read  years.     Ware. 

To  falsify  hope  is  to  exceed  hope,  to  give  much  where  men  hoped 
for  little. 

This  speech  is  very  artfully  introduced  to  keep  the  prince  from 
appearing  vile  in  the  opinion  of  the  audience ;  it  pn  pares  them 
for  his  future  reformation  ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  valuable,  ex- 
hibits a  natural  picture  of  a  great  mind  otioring  excuses  to  itself, 
and  palliating  those  follies  which  it  can  neither  justify   nor  forsake. 

John. 

Hopes  is  used  simply  for  expectations,  as  success  is  for  the  event, 
whether  good  or  bad.  This  is  still  common  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties. "  Such  manner  of  uncouth  speech,"  says  Futtenham,  "  did 
the  tanner  of  Tamworth  use  to  king  Edward  IV.  which  tanner 
having  a  great  while  mistaken  him,  and  used  very  broad  talk,  at 
length  perceiving  by  his  train  that  it  was  the  king,  was  afraid  he 
should  be  punished  for  it,  and  said  thus,  with  a  certain  rude  repen- 
tance, "  I  hope  I  shall  be  hanged  to  morrow,  for  I  fear  me  I 
shall  be  hanged  ;"  whereat  the  king  laughed  a-good  ;  not  only  to  see 
the  tanner's  vain  feare,  but  also  to  hear  his  niishapen  terme :  and 
gave  him  for  recompence  of  his  good  sport,  the  inheritance  of 
Plumpion  Parke.     Farm. 

"  Shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes.''  When  Johnson  says  that  to 
/  falsify  hope'  is  to  '  exceed  hope,'  he  puts  a  very  forced  con- 
struction on  the  words,  nay  it  is  such  perhaps  as  analogy  will  not 
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admit.  Beside  it  should  be  ren^enibered  that  hope,  thougli  it 
certainly  implies  expectation,  can  never  i<e  used  for  expectdfion  of 
ill.  For  instance,  a  man  w  ho  engages  in  any  perilous  adventure 
and  with  a  view  to  gain,  may  yet  say,  by  reason  ot  the  hazard 
—that  he  expects  to  fail,  but  not  that  he  hopes  it  may  be  so  : 
for  this  reason  in  ihe  pas-sage  adduced  bv  Dr.  Farmer,  the  word 
*  hopti '  must  be  \\  rong.  But  this  I  wiil  endeavour  to  explain. 
In  old  laiiguasie,  /  is  \ery  frequeiilly  set  down  for  aj/,  ()es)  ;  *  I 
hope  [  shall '  should  therefore  be,  '  ay,  hap  I  shall,'  i.  e.  "  yes, 
it  may  hap  or  fall  out  that  I  sh;iil  &c.  ;"  for  that  any  one  should 
hope  to  be  hanged  is  not  according  to  the  constilution  of 
human  kind.  The  hard  and  broad  pronunciation  of  /lup  by  the 
tanner  might  lead  the  King  to  imagine  that  he  had  said  liope 
from  not  being  acquainted  \utli  the  particular  meaning  of  the 
word  :  and  on  such  occasion  his  Majebly  woidd  be  very  likely 
to  lau'^h  a-good,  as  Puttenham  expresses  it.  But  admitting 
that  the  tanner's  word  were  '  hope,'  it  will  only  serve  to  prove 
that  it  could  not  at  any  tiuie  have  the  meaning  of  expectation  of 
ill:  for  if  such  had  really  been  the  case,  it  would  not  be  called 
a  *' tnishapen  terme." 

With  respect  to  the  passage  in  our  author,  [  am  of  opinion 
that  for  'hopes'  we  should  read  '  ijapes :'  taunts,  sarcasms. 
The  y  when  turned  at  the  press  will  have  greatly  the  appearance 
of  h. — The  types,  indeed,  of  Shakspeare's  time  were  so  clum- 
sily cut,  that  mistakes  might  easily  be  made  by  succeeding  prin- 
ters. This  being  granted,  the  Prince  wjll  appear  to  say — "  By 
so  much  shall  1  falsify  men's  taunts," — "  the  gibes,  the  scoffs 
that  have  been  passed  on  me  will  be  but  air — and  men  wiil  soon 
discover  zchat  I  am."     B. 


K.  Henry.  My  blood  hdth  been  too  cold  and  tempe- 
rate, 
Unapt  to  .stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  you  liave  found  me ;  for,  accordingly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience  : .  but  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition  ; 

/  •will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition  ;] 
i.  e.  I  vvill  from  henceforth  rather  put  on  the  character  that  becomes 
me,  and  exert  the  resentment  of  an  injured  king,  than  still  continue 
in  the  inactivity  and  mildness  of  my  natural  disposition.  And  this 
sentiment  he  has  well  expin-ssed,  save  that  by  his  usual  licence,  he 
puts  the  word  condition  for  disposition  ;  which  use  of  terms  displeas- 
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ing  our  Oxford  editor,  as  it  frequently  docs,  he,  in  a  loss  for  the 
meaning,  substitutes  in  fur  than  : 

Mighty  and  to  be  fear'd  in  my  condition. 
So  that  by  condition,  in  this  reading,  must  be  meant  station,  office. 
But  it  eannot  be  pn  dicated  of  station  and  office,  "  that  is  smooth  as 
oil,  soft   as  vouPii  down;"  which  shows  that  condition  must  needs  be 
licentiously  used  tor  disposition,  as  we  said  belore.      Waiib. 

Tie  commentau-r  has  will  explained  the  sense,  which  was  not 
very  difficult,  but  is  mistaken  in  supp-sing  the  use  of  condition  li- 
ceniious.  Shak^pcaie  uses  it  very  fiequcntly  for  temper  of  minrl^ 
and  in  this  sense  the  vulgar  still  say  a  good  or  ill-conditioned  man. 

John. 
*  My  hlood  hath  been  t<i(>  cold/  &c.     The  meaning  is  some- 
what obscured  by  faulty  arrangement.    1  would  regulate  the  pas- 
sage thus 

*  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate, 
AnA  you  have  found  me  still  iniapt  to  stir 
At  these  indignities  : — accordingly 
You  tread  upon  my  patience.      Hut  be  sure, 
1  vvdl  from  heiiceforlh  mighty  be  and  fear'd  : — 
Fear'd  rather  in  myself  than  my  condition.' 
'  Fear'd  in  mvself ' — will  mean  feared  for  what  I  am  :  feared 
in  mv  kingly  capacity:  not  according  to  my  disposition,  as  War- 
burton  and  Johnson  suppose       B. 

Hot.     Revolted  Mortimer! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war ; — To  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue,  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  nioutiied  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When,  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower  : 

He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 

But  by  the  chance  of  war  ; ] 

A  poor  apology  fur  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  honor,  that  he  fell  off, 
and  revolted  by  the  chance  of  war.     The  poet  certainly  wrote : 

But  'bides  the  chance  of  war  ; • 

i.  e.  he  never  did  revolt,  but  abides  the  chance  of  war,  as  a  prisoner. 
And  if  he  still  endured  the  rigor  of  imprisonment,  that  was  a  plain 
proof  he  was  not  revolted  to  the  enemy.  Hotspur  says  the  same 
Uiing  afterwards  : 

-suffer  d  his  kinsman  March 

■      '       -to  be  encag'd  in  Wales. 
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Here  again  tlie  Oxford  editor  makes  this  correction  Ms  own  at  tlie 
small  expencc  of  changina  'hides  to  bore.     Waub. 

The  plain  meaning  is,  he  cajne  not  into  the  enemy's  power  but  by 
the  chance  of  war.  To  ^bidc  the  chance  of  war  may  well  enough 
signify,  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  battle;  but  can  scarcely  mean,  to 
endure  the  severities  of  ii  prison,  'i'he  king  charged  Mortiiier,  that 
he  wilfully  bttrayrd  his  army,  and,  as  he  was  then  with  the  enemy, 
calls  him  revoli-d  Mortimer.  Hotspur  replies,  that  he  never  fell 
off,  that  is,  fell  into  Glendowcr's  hands,  but  by  the  chance  of  war. 
I  should  not  have  explained  thus  tediously  a  passage  so  hard  to  be 
mistaken,  but  that  two  editors  have  already  mibtaken  it.  Johk. 
*  He  never  did  fall  oft,  my  sovereign  liege, 
B;it  by  the  chance  of  ^ivar.* 

Johnson's  attempt  at  explanation  is  here  particularly  unhappy. 
How  can  "  fall  off"  be  made  to  signify  Jul!  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy?  The  wbrds  are  clearly  expressive  of  disloyalty.  But 
the  passage  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  read  properly  by  either 
Editor. — 1  he  construction  is  not  that  Morluiter  fell  off  hy  the 
chance  of  uar.  To  use  that  kind  of  language  were  absurd  : 
neither  are  we  to  undersUuiu  that  he  abided  the  chance  of  war. 
Hotspur's  averment  is,  that  Mortimer  was ^r  fell,  or  swerved 
from  his  duty.  There  should  be  a  full  stop  at  '  liege.'  He 
then  goes  on — *  But  by  the  chance  of  w^r  to  prove  this  true' — 
that  is — "  But  to  pro\e  this,  and  arguing  by  the  frequent  for- 
tune of  war,"  i.  e.  the  being  wounded  &c.  Percy  then  further 
instances,  and  in  support  of  what  he  before  advanced,  the  hurts 
which  his  brother  had  actually  received  in  combating  on  the  part 
of  the  king  ; — and  also  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  fight.  B. 

K,  Henry.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost 
belie  him, 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower; 

*  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie  him.* 

To  '  belie'  will  certainly  mean  to  aver  falsely  of  any  one,  and 
further  perhaps  with  either  a  good  or  evil  intent.  Yet  the  latter 
is  the  received  opinion  touching  that  expression,  and  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  that  sense.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
marked that  Percy  is  elaborate  in  his  commendation  of  Mortimer, 
50  that  to  make  the  King  say — *'  thou  dost  belie  him,  Harry  " 
— is  contrary  to  our  established  idea  in  regard  to  the  word.  We 
may  better  read — ^  1  hou  dost  belie  thee,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie 
thee,'  i.  e.  "  Thou  utterest  falsehoods  :  thou  speakest  untruths." 

This  indeed  is  not  strictly  conformable  with  our  English  idiom, 
but  may  be  admitted  as  borderii»g  in  analogy  on  betray  thee : 
betray  thyself;  and  which  is  said  of  a  person  who  inadvertently 
Jets  fall  expressions  injurious  to  his  own  particular  interests.     B. 
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Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Whjre  fathom -line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks ; 
So  he,  that  doth  redeem  Her  hence,  miglit  wear. 
Without  corrival,   all  her  dignities  : 

By  heaxcn,  victhiuks,  &c.]  Gildoii,  a  critic  of  the  size  of  Den- 
nis, &c.  calls  this  speech,  without  any  ceremony,  "a  ridiculous 
rant,  and  absolute  madness."  INIr.  Theobald  talks  in  the  sami- strain. 
The  French  critics  had  taui;ht  these  pc-ople  just  t  iiough  to  under- 
stand where  Shakspeaie  had  transjjressed  the  rules  of  the  Greek  tragic 
writers  ;  and  on  those  occasions,  they  are  full  of  the  poor  frigid  cant 
of  fable,  sentiment,  diction,  unities,  &c.  But  it  is  another  thing  to 
get  to  Shakspeare's  sense  :  to  do  this  required  a  litile  of  their  own. 
For  want  of  wiiich,  they  could  not  see  that  the  poet  hue  uses  an 
allegorical  covering  to  express  a  noble  and  very  natural  thought. — 
Hotspur,  all  on  fire,  exclaims  against  hu(  kslenng  and  bariering  »or 
honor,  and  dividing  it  into  shares.  O!  says  lie,  could  1  be  sure 
that  when  I  had  j)urch;ised  honor  1  should  wear  her  dignities  without 
a  rival — what  tlu'n?  Why  then, 

By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  brig/it  honor  from  the  pale-fac'd  vuton  : 
i.  e.  though   some  great  and  shining  character,  in  the  most  elevated 
orb,  was  already  in   possession   of  her,  yet   it  would,  niethinks,  be 
easy  by  greater  acts,  to  eclipse  his  glory  and   pluck   all  his  honors 
from  him  : 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks.  Wars. 
Though  I  am  very  far  from  condemning  this  speech  with  Gildon 
and  Theobald,  as  absolute  madness,  yet  1  cannot  find  in  it  that  pro- 
fundity of  reflection,  and  beauty  of  allegory  which  the  learned  com- 
mentator has  endeavoured  to  display.  This  sally  of  Hotspur  may 
be,  1  think,  soberly  and  rationally  vindicated  as  the  violent  eruption 
of  a  mind  inflated  with  ambition  and  fin-d  with  resentment  ;  as  the 
boasted  clamor  of  a  man  able  to  do  mucli,  and  eager  to  do  more;  as 
the  hasty  motion  of  turbulent  desire  j  as  the  dark  expression  of  inde- 
tcrmincd  thoughts.     John. 

*  By  Heaven,  niethinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  }>ale-fac'd  moon,'  &c. 
This  speech,  as  it  now  stands,  exhibits  so  much  of  what  may 
be  called  rodomontade,  that  1  am  persuaded  of  an  error  in  the 
printing.  Hotspur,  while  he  is  represented  as  of  a  liery  and 
impatient  spirit,  nuist  at  no  time  be  considered  as  a  Draw- 
camir,  who  in  speaking  of  his  enemies,   6ay» 
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"  If  tlif  y  had  wiugs  and  lo  the  s^ods  coidd  fly 

I  uould  pursue,  and  beat  lheu»  through  the  sky." 
The  reasoning,  moreover,  is  unsound,  the  argument  is  deceit- 
ful ;  for  if  it  were  easy  to  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  moon, 
there  would,  in  such  case,  no  doubt  be  many  competitors  for 
,that  honor  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  in  him  alter  such  a  declara- 
tion, alter  so  premising  of  the  mutter  to  draw  any  thing  like  an 
inference.  "  So  he  who  should  redeem  &,c."  "  Mould  have  7to 
rivair  But  Hotspur  means  not  to  speak  of  Xhejudiity  of  the 
business  :  on  the  contrary,  he  would  insinuate  that  the  leap  is 
not  easy,  (v\e  must  therefore  print  no  in  tiie  place"  of  «yO  and  he 
accordingly  closes  his  speech  v\  ith  ob.-erving  : 

'  So  he  who  should  redeem  her  thence  would  wear. 

Without  coirival,  all  her  dignities.' 
i.  e.  ''  if  he  could  achieve  such  an  affair  as  this,  then  he  must  be 
without  rival.'' 

i  read  the  passage  as  under 

'  By  Heaven,  metlunks.  it  were  no  easy  Ie<>p, 

To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon  : 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  pluck  up  drowning  honor  by  tlie  locks; 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  niight  wear, 

W  ithout  corrival,  all  her  dignities.' 
We  must  then  conclude,  and  by  properly  attending  to  the  ex- 
pression,, that  lionor,  true  honor  is  attained  with  dijjiculty ,  and 
not  with  ease,  as  the  Editors  have  supposed  we  are  to  under- 
stand. I  have  said  by  proper  attention  to  the  language  ;  for  we 
should  remember  that  it  here  is  figurative.  The  sentiment  is 
eertahdy  bold  and  to  some  may  have  appeared  vauutful,  but 
the  images  presented  to  us  are  merely  expressive  of  enterpn-ie, 

1  Car.  I  pry  thee,  Turn,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a 
few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  w  ruug  in  the 
■withers  out  of  all  cess. 

— (Z\\l\  saddle, — ]  Cut  is  the  name  of  a  horse  in  the.  Witches  of 
Laucfiihire,  1634,  and  1  suppose  was  a  comniuii  one.  Sec  vol.  iv. 
p.  20S.     Steev. 

*  Cut's  saddle ' — Mat  bottomed  boats  formerly  used  in  the 
Channel  for  bringing  horses  Irom  on  sh>p-buard  .were  called 
Cutts.  Hence,  perhaps,  a  horse  that  came  from  beyond  sea  was 
known  among  the  vulgar  by  the  name  of  the  float  or  raft  which 
had  brought  him  on  shore.  In  nearly  the  same  manner  we  call, 
a  man  who  plays  on  the  fiddle  or  violin — a  fiddle: — an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  speech.  There  is  yet  another  meaning  which 
may  be  affixed  to  the  expression,  and  whicli,  when  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  scene,  is  probably  the  right  one.     Cut 
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may  with  s\\c\\  persons  be  employed  as  descriptive  of  mare. 
The  reader  wlio  is  any  way  acijiiaiuted  with  the  Dutch  langua;^© 
will  know  zc/it/  I  have  supposed  this  to  be  tlie  case.  We  there 
perliaps  mn.'sl  look  for  the  etymon  of  the  word.  i\s  to  the 
ostler  having  used  '  Horse  '  immediately  before  it,  will  be  no 
objection  to  this  latter  interpretation  of  Cut ;  hurse  being  th« 
♦general  uanie  fur  n)ide  or  female.  '  Cttt'  in  v,  4  208.  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  of  totally  different  import.     B, 

' ovt  of  ull  cent']     Tlie  Oxford  editor,  not  uiidtrstaiKliriT  this 

phra?f,  has  ultt-vM  it  to — out  of  all  case.  As  if  it  wore  likely  that  a 
blun(ft'riii<;  iniit^cribcr  should  chfinire  so  common  a  word  as  case  for 
cess:  which,  it  is  proDHhle,  he  understood  no  more  than  this  critic; 
but  it  means  oat  vf'  all  measure :  the  phrase  being  taken  from  a  ce«*, 
t;i.\,  or  subsidy  J  which  being  by  regidar  and  moderate  rates,  when 
any  tiling  was  exorbitant,  or  out  of  measure,  it  was  said  to  be,  oui 
uj  all  cess.     \\  auk. 

'  '  out^of  all  cess.'  Surely  Warburlon  has  mistaken  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  *  Cess'  is  here  ein[>Ioved.  His  construcliou 
is  forced  uud  uiiconinionly  harsh.  *  Cess,'  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, is  a  contraction  of  Cessi/jilil i/— which  signities  the  qua- 
lity of  receding  (retrocession,  falUug  back")  and  consequently 
niay  very  well  siand  for  yiekli//(r  or  subsiding  as  spoken  of  a 
tumor.  *  Out  of  all  Cess  '  (cessibility)  i.  e.  Such  as  will  not 
yield  or  give  way.  The  carrier  would  insinuate  that  Cut,  is 
greatly  wrung  in  the  withers  ;  and  that,  as  the  swelling  will  not 
yield  to  medicine,  the  saddle  must  be  stulTed  afresh,  in  order 
lo  give  the  animal  the  only  possible  relief.      U. 

2  Car.   Pease  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 

— as  dank ]  i.  e.  wet,  rotten.     Pope. 

*  Dank  as  a  dog.' — *  Dog  '  should  surely  be  bog — a  marsh,  a 
fen.     B.    ^ 

2  Car.  Wh)',  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jourden,  and 
then  we  leak  in  your  chhnney ;  and  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

like  a  luac/i.]  ■  A  loch  (Scotch)  a  lake.     Ware. 

This  word,  though  somewhat  differently  speit,  is  used  by  Draytou 
in  the  eleventh  song  of  Ids  Foli/o/bion  : 

"  As  to  the  grosser  Itirghs  on  the  Lancastrian  shore." 
But  how  it  happen>  that  a  lake  should  bieedyAa-v,  1  cannot  explain. 
Standing  waters  indeed  will  produce  oiher  insects. 

Perhaps  the  meuiiiiig  of  the  j)iissage  has  been  wholly  mistaken, 
and  the  Carrier  means  to  s:iy : — fl'-as  as  big  as  a  loach,  i.  e.  resemb' 
lifig  the  fish  so  called,  in  size.  'J  he  loach,  though  small  in  itself,  is 
laige  if  brougtit  into  comparison  with  d.Jiea.     Loaches,  which  are 
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now  only  usfd  as  baits  for  other  fish,  were  anciently  swallowed  in 
\\h\c  as  an  act  of  topers'  dexterity.  So,  Sir  Harry  Wildair :  " — — 
swallow  Cupids  like  loaches."     Steev. 

— *  like  a  loach.'  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  the 
right  word  is  *  looch '  {luche  old  fr.)  an  idle,  slothful  fellow. 
The  meaning  is  not  that  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  as  large  as 
loaches  (fishes);  but  that  it  breeds  them  (fleas)  like,  or  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  dirty,  slothful  fellow  breeds  them.  Mr. 
Steevens  is  totally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  by  '  swallow 
cupids  like  loaches,'  the  fish  called  loach  is  meant.  The  Inachei 
which  Sir  Harry  Wildair  talks  of,  are  lozenges.  Tiie  prescrip- 
tion is  thoroughly  known  to  the  medxal  tribe,  as  is  likewise  the 
term.     B. 

Cham.  There's  a  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath 
brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold  :  I  heard 
him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  supper  ; 
a  kind  of  auditor ;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and  call 
for  eggs  and  butter: 

-franklin, — ]  Is  a  little  gentleman.     John. 

'  There's  a  franklin.*  Frankline  is  likewise  a  steward^  a 
bailif — and  that  is  the  person  here  intended  to  be  pointed  out, 
— "^  a  kind  of  auditor,  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge."      B. 

Gads.  I  am  join'd  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  but  with 
nobility,  and  tranquillity ;  burgomasters,  and  great  one- 
yers ;  such  as  can  hold  in  ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner 
than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink 
sooner  than  pray :  And  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  conti- 
nually unto  their  saint,  the  commonwealth ;  or,  rather, 
not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her  ;  for  they  ride  up  and 
down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

burgomasters,  and  great  oneyers  ; ]  "Perhaps  oneraireSf 

trustees,  or  commissioners;"  says  Mr.  Pope.  But  how  ihi» 
word  comes  to  admit  of  any  such  construction  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know.  To  Mr.  Pope's  second  conjecture,  "  of  cunning  men  that 
look  sharp,  and  aim  well,"  I  have  nothings  to  reply  seriously  :  but 
choose  to  drop  it.  The  reading  which  1  have  subsiituted,  I  owe  to 
the  friendship  of  the  ingenious  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq.  A  moneyer 
is  an  officer  of  the  mint,  who  makes  coin,  and  delivers  out  the  king's 
money.    Moneyers  are  also  taken  for  bankers,   or  those  that  make  it 
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their  trade  to  turn  nnd  return  money.     Either  of  those  acceptations 
will  admirably  square  with  our  author's  context.     'Iheob. 

This  is  a  very  acute  ar.d  judicious  attempt  at  emendation,  and  is 
rot  undeservedly  adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer 
reads  great  ow/iers,  not  without  equal  or  greater  likelihood  of  truth. 
I  know  not  however  whether  any  change  is  necessary;  Gads-hill  tells 
the  Chamberlain,  that  he  is  joined  with  no  mean  wretches,  but  -wilh 
burgomasters  and  great  ones,  or  as  he  terms  them  in  merriment  by  a 
cant  termination,  great  oinycrs,  or  great-one-eers,  as  we  say,  priva' 
tccr,  auctioneer,  circuitecr.  This  is,  1  fancy,  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter.    John. 

*  and  great  oneyers ' Johnson,  I  think,  has  rightly  ex- 
plained '  oneyers.'  With  respect  to  t!ie  word  'tranquillity'  £ 
am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  its  meaning  here.  Gads-hill  says 
(hat  he  is  joined  wilh  nobility  and  great  oneyers,  i.  e.  the  Prince 
&.C. :  he  uses  likewise  affected  and  cant  expressions  throughout 
the  speech.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  as  *  tranquillity ' 
has  here  no  kind  of  sense,  that  the  Poet  (as  in  the  case  of  om- 
^ers)  has  formed  a  ludicrous  kind  of  word,  trninility ;  and  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  followers  of  Jtienry,  that  is, 
some  persons  of  his  father's  court,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Prince  had  other  than  Gadshill  and  his  fellows  to 
join  in  his  frolics.  We  have  an  expression  of  nearly  the  like 
formation,  mobility  in  vulgar  language,  for  the  populace.     B. 

such  as  Villi  strike  sooner  than  speak ;  and  speak  sooner  than 

Jrink;  and  drink  sooner  than  pray : ]  According  to  the  specimen 

given  us  in  this  play,  of  this  dissolute  gang,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  ucre  Itis  ready  to  drink  than  speak.  Besides,  it  is  plain, 
a.  natural  gradation  was  here  intended  to  be  given  of  their  actions, 
relative  to  one  another.  But  what  has  speaking,  drinking,  and 
praying  to  do  with  one  another?  We  should  certainly  read  <//m^  in 
both  places  instead  of  ^/jhA:  ;  and  then  wc  have  a  wry  regular  and 
humorous  climax.  They  will  strike  sooner  than  speak  ;  and  speak 
sooner  than  think ;  and  think  sooner  than  pray,  lly  which  last  words 
is  meant,  that  "  though  perhaps  they  may  now  and  then  reflect  on 
their  crimes,  they  will  never  repent  of  tliem."  The  Oxford  editor 
lias  dignified  this  correction  by  his  adoption  of  it.     Wars. 

I  am  in  doubt  about  this  passage.  There  is  yet  a  part  unexplained. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  such  as  can  hold  in  i  It  cannot  mean  suck 
as  can  keep  their  oun  secret,  for  they  wilK  he  says,  speak  sooner  than 
thiuk :  it  cannot  mean  such  as  nill  go  calmly  to  work  without  unneces- 
sary violence,  such  as  is  used  by  long-staff  strikers,  for  the  following 
part  will  not  suit  with  this  meaning;  and  though  we  should  read  by 
transposition  such  as  will  speak  sooner  than  strike,  the  climax  will 
not  proceed  regularly.     I  must  leave  it  as  it  is.     John. 

*  Drink'  is  certainly  wrong,  and  for  the  reason  given  by  War- 
burton  :  but  think  is  very  unmeaning  here.  The  right  word  is 
probably  swifik  (labor),  read 
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"  Such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than 
swink,  (work)  and  swink  sooner  than  pray."  Here  the  climax 
is  perfect!)'  regular,  and  the  sentiments  suitable  to  the  charac- 
ters. 

"  Hold  in  "  should,  I  think,  be  hold  0)i,  i.  e.  such  as  will 
pursue  their  course,  such  as  are  not  easily  terrified.  This 
agrees  with  the  reading  above  proposed,  and  gives  consistency 
to  the  speech.  A  like  mistake  respecting  t/iink  and  d)i)ik  occurs 
in  Anlhonj  and  Cleopatra.     B. 

P.  Htnry  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men ; 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily 
to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

argunii-ntyb/-  a  u'eck, ]    Argument  is  subject  matter  for  a 

drama.     Steev. 

"  This  vvill  be  argument  for  a  week  "  must  mean,  this  will 
furnish  convei  nation  for  a  week.     B. 

Hot.  I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  ;  this  is  no  world, 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 

mammets, ]  Puppets.     John. 

"  Mammets"  are  undoubtedly  puppets.  But  why  should 
Hotspur  be  thought  so  very  ungallaut  as  to  call  his  lady  a  pup- 
pet .''  I  am  rather  mclined  to  ihmk  that  the  poet  wrote  mammels 
(mammei/e'',  Fr.) 

"  Vo  phiy  with  mammels,   and  to  tilt  with  lips." 
In  this  reading  there  is  that  integrity  of  expression,  which  other- 
wise we  may  look  for  in  vam.     B. 

P.  Henry.  Pitke-stocking,  caddice -garter,  smooth- 
tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

puke-stocking, ]     The  prince  intends  to  ask  the  drawer 

whether  he  will  rob  his  master,  whom  he  denotes  by  many  contempt- 
uous distinctions,  ot  which  all  are  easily  intclUgible  but  fuke- 
stocking,  which  I  cannot  explain.     John. 

.    ' — puke-stocking' *  puke  color'   is  apparently  puce  color, 

and  vvhith  is  now  generally  luiderstood  to  be  a  dark  purple  : 
it  is  a  little  inclining  to  red.  — Jieu-color.  This  color  was 
orioinally  called  puke  by  reason  that  the  c  in  puce  had  in  mis- 
take been  considered  as  the  x,  ch,  or  k  of  the  Greek — a  sound 
however,  which  it  certainly  has  not,  when  placed  immediately 
before  e.     It  is  then  uniformly  the  same  as  5  sharp,     B. 
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-caddice-gnrter -]     Caddis    was,   I   believe,   a  kind    of 


coarse  ferret.  The  garters  of  Shakspeare's  lime  were  worn  in 
ii"lit,  and  consequently  were  expensive.  He  who  would  submit  to 
w'car  a  coarser  sort,  was  probably  called  by  this  contemptuous 
distinction,  which  I  meet  with  again  in  Glapthorne's  Wit  in  a 
Constable,  l6S9. 

" dost  hear, 

"  My  lionest  caddis-garters  ?" 
This  is  an  address  to  a  servant.      Steev. 

*^  ylt  this  day,"  [16"  14]  says  Edm.  Howes,  the  continuator  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  "  men  of  mean  rank  near  garters  and  shoe  roses 
of  more  than  five  pounds  a-piecc."  Stowe's  Annals,  1039.  edit. 
1631.     See  V0I.  iv,  p.  397.     jNIai.. 

"  Caddice" — This  word  is  likewise  found  in  the  Winter's 
Tale. 

1  there  supposed,  that,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  should  be 
cadizes  ;  i.e.  stuff  or  linen  made  at  Cadiz  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  Henry's  calling  the  vintner  Spanish-pouch.     B. 

P.  Henry.  Rivo,  says  the  drunkard. 

— Ribi, — ]  That  is,  drink.     IIax.  , 

All  the  former  editions  have  rixo,  which  certainly  had  no  meaning, 

but  yet  was  perhaps  the  cant  of  English  taverns.     John. 

*  Rivo,  -savs  the    drunkard.'     **  A  river  for  me,  quoth    the 

drunkard."     B. 

P.  Henry.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sUeet 
tale  of  the  sun  ? 

Didst  thou  nerer  see  Titan  hiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?  pitiful-hearted 
Titan  !  that  incited  at  the  sxccet  tale  of  the  sun  ?]  This  perplexes 
IMr.  Theobald  ;  he  calls  it  nonsen'^e,  and,  indeed,  having  made  non- 
sense of  it,  changes  it  to  pitiful-hearted  butter.  But  the  common 
reading  is  right  :  and  all  that  wants  restoring  is  a  parenthesis,  into 
which  (pitiful-hearted  Titan !)  should  be  put.  Pitiful-hearted 
means  only  amorous,  which  was  Titan's  character:  the  pronoun 
that  refers  to  butter.  But  the  Oxford  editor  goes  still  further,  and 
not  only  takes,  without  ceremony,  Mr.  Theobald's  bread  and  butter, 
but  turns  tale  into  face;  not  perceiving  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  figuratively  represented  as  a  love-tale,  the  poet  having  before 
called  h\m  pitiful-hearted,  or  amorous.     Ware. 

I  have  left  this  passage  as  I  found  it,  desiring  only  that  the  reader, 
who  inclines  to  follow  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion,  will  furnish  himself 
with  some  proof  that  pitiful-hearted  was  ever  used  to  signify  amorous, 
before  he  pronounces  this  emendation  to  be  just.  1  own  I  am  un- 
able to  do  it  for  him  ;  and  though  I  ought  not  to  decide  in  favor 
of  any  violent  proceedings  against  the  text,  must  confess  that  the 
SHAK.  II.  D 
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reader  who  looks  for  sense  as  the  words  stand  at  present,  must  be  in- 
debted lor  it  to  Mr.  Theobald. 

Shall  I  ofter  a  bolder  alteration  ?  In  the  oldest  copy,  the  contested 
part  of  this  passage  appears  thus  : 

at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sonnes. 

The  author  might  have  written  pitifiil-/iearted  Titan,  ivho  melted 
at  the  sivcct  tale  of  his  son,  i.  e.  of  Phaeton,  who,  by  a  plausible 
story,  won  on  the  easy  nature  of  his  father  so  far,  as  to  obtain  from 
him  the  guidance  of  his  own  chariot  for  a  da}'.  The  same  thought, 
as  Dr.  Farmer  observed  to  me,  is  found  among  Tiwhervilc's  Epitaphs, 
4'C.  p.  142.  "  It  milts  as  butter  doth  against  the  sunne."  As  gross 
a  mythological  corruption,  as  that  already  noted,  perhaps  occurs  in 
Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,   1(509  : 

"  I'he  arm-strong  oflspringof  the  doubted  knight, 
"  Stout  Hercules,  &c."  '' 
Thus  all  the  copies,  ancient  and  modern.     But  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  read  —  doubled  night,  i.  e.  the  night  lengthened  to  twice  its  usual 
proportion  while  Jupiter  possessed  hijnself  of  Alcmena;   a   circum- 
stance with  which  every  school-boy  is  acquainted.     Steev. 

"  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?" — Is  it  possible  to  give  to  any 
reading  a  greater  clearness  than  Warburton  lias  given  to  that  of 
the  text  ? — '  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  (pitiful-hearted  Titan !) 
kiss  a  dish  of  butter,  that  [butter  which]  melted  at  [his  sweet 
tale  'Q  tlie  sweet  tale  of  the  sun  ?'  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  learned  prelate  would  regulate  the  passage.  Now  this,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  maintains,  is  wrong. — Mr.  Theobald's  pitiful- 
hearted  butter  is  consequently,  in  his  opinion,  right :  for  that  the 
epithet  must  apply  to  one  or  the  other  (l^tan  or  butter) 
is  evident.  J\ay  this  ingenious  gent.  [Mr.  S.]  has  roundly 
asserted  that  "he  who  looks  for  sense,  as  the  words  stand  at 
present,  must  be  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Theobald."  But 
Messrs.  T.  aud  S.  are  critics  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  may 
therefore  well  go  together.  We  are  further  informed  too  by 
Mr.  S.  that  pitiful-hearted  will  not  have  the  meaning  of 
amorous.  Yet  what  other  signification,  we  may  ask,  can  it  have 
here  ?  Beside,  is  not  pitiful  synonymous  with  tender  ;  and  is 
not  tender  passion  used  for  love  passion — amorousness?  If  we 
read  "  sweet  tale  of  his  son"  [Phaeton]  the  allusion  intended  by 
the  poet  is  lost ;  the  kissing  of  the  butter  is  unmeaningly    intro- 


'  "  The  arm-stron»  offspring  of  the  doubted  knight."  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  we  ought  to  read 

"  Their  iirm-strong  offspring,  the  redoubted  knight, 

Stout  Hercules." 

Who  beside  Mr.  Steevens  would  talk  of  Hercules  being  ihe  offspring 
of  a  doubled  night  >  Nay,  on  this  important  occasion,  the  nii!,lit  was 
lengthened  to  i/(r/ce  its  "  usual  proportion  ;"  a  ctrcicmslance  with  which 
every  school-boy  is  acquainted,    B. 
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diiced  :  it  is  absurd.  But  I  must  think  of  Shakspeare  as  Mr. 
Steevcns  appears  to  do,  before  I  can  admit  that  such  is  £\en 
likcl}  to  be  ihe  case.      B. 

P.  Henry,  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

my  leg]     That  is,  my  obeisance  to  my  father.     Joiiy. 

— '  my  leg.'  Johnson's  explication  is  harsh.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  word  is  '  lege'  contracted  of  legiance. 
(Allegiance) — "  Well,  I  will  shew  U)y  duty  to  the  king." 
Thus  we  have  liene  lord.     B. 

JVor.  In  faith,  1113^  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame  ; 

too  ■unlfnl-hlamc  ;'\      This  is   a    mode  of  speech  with  wliich  I 

am  not  acquainteil.  Perhaps  it  might  be  read — too  -jcilj'ul  hlunt,  or 
too  uilful-bcnt  ;  or  thus  : 

Indeed,  my  lord,  you  are  to  blame,  too  •wilful.     Joiix. 

*'  too  wilful-blame."  1  do  not  see  but  that  *  loo  wilful- 
blame'  is  a  mode  of  speech  whic  h  may  be  as  well  admitted  as 
too  zcilful-hlunt  or  loo  icilful-beut.  The  text  appears  to  be 
light,  and  the  expression  is  easily  understood, '  blame'  instead  of 
blameful.     B. 

jfiT.  Henry.  Tell  me  else, 
Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires, 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,   such  mean   attempts, 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to, 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  .^ 

such  lexid,   such   mean  attc?iipfs,]  .Shakspeare  certainly   wrote 

attaints,  i.  c.  unlawt'uh actions.      Waku. 

Mean  attempts,  are  mean,  unuorthy  undertakings.  Lercrf  docs  not 
in  this  place  barely  signify  uanton,  but  licentious,     Steev. 

"  Such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts."  '  I^ewd'  is  not  in  this 
place  either  zcatiton  or  licentious ;  it  should  be  written  hide 
(buflfoon)  a  latin  sense.  Warburton  is  wrong  in  proposing 
attaints  for  attempts.  Mean  is  an  rpilhet  veij  ill  sorted  to 
attaints :  neither  lias  the  King  any  serious  charge  to  bring 
against  the  prince.  It  is  merely  of  his  "  barren  pleasures" — 
'*  rude  society"  that  he  speaks  and  complains,  jittempts  is  no 
doubt  tue  proper  word,  it  is  here  used  in  a  French  sense 
(attentat)  tor  outrage.  *  Lude  and  mean  attempts' — "  Buflbon- 
ery,  and  unprincely  outrages."  As  to  the  lines  of  B.  Johnson, 
— '  Lewd'  [luile]  in  both  instances  is  trijiing,  foolish,  tilled  with 
mockeries,     bee  Chaucer.     B. 
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K.  Htfinj.  carded  his  state ; 

Mingled  his  royalty  M'ith  carping  fools  ; 

cnnlvd  his  state,]  TIil-  niclaphor  seems  to  be  taken  from 

mingling  coarse  wool  w'nU Ji//c,  and  carding  them  together,  whereby 
the  value  of  the  latter  is  diminished.  The  king  means  that  Richard 
mingled  and  carded  together  his  royal  state  with  carping  fools,  &c. 
Steev. 

"  Carded  his  state,"  is  harsh.  To  card,  is  to  mix ;  and  if 
we  acknowledire  carded  to  be  riglit,  the  sense  will  vet  be  defec- 
tive unless  we  are  told  uith  what  he  mixed  his  stale.  I  am 
therefore  incliiied  to  think  that  Shakspeare  wrote  gauded  his 
state,  meaning  that  he  was  too  fond  of  slmzc  and  ostentation; 
and  this  is  the  character  of  Richard.  Gawds,  in  old  language, 
are  toi/s,  trijks,  ornaments.     B. 

K.  Henry.  And  gave  his  countenance,   against  his 
name, 
To  laugh  at  gybing  boys, 

And. gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name.]  Made  his  presence 
injurious  to  his  reputation.     John. 

"  Countenance  "  is  support.  The  meaning  is,  he  gave  sup- 
port and  protection  to  what  could  never  do  him  credit.     B. 

K.  Henry.  He  hath   more   worthy   interest   to    the 
state, 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  color  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm  ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws  ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on, 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 

He  hath  viore  vcorthy  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  :] 
This  is  obscure.     I  believe   the  meaning  is — Hotspur  hath  a  right  to 
the  kingdom  more  worthy   than  thou,  who   hast .  only   the  shadouy 
right  of  lineal  succession,  while  he  has  real  and  solid  power.     John. 
*  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  : 
For  of  no  right,  nor  color  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on,  &c/ 
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Johnson  has,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  mistaken  the  meaning. 
'  Shadow  '  is  not,  in  this  place,  to  be  understood  as  an  impcrfert 
and  faint  representnfion,  but  the  very  reverse.  The  speaker 
would  signify  by  it,  belonging  to,  inseparable  from,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  by  Milton,'  and  othqr  of  our  best  writers.  Be- 
side, what  real  and  solid  power  had  Percy?  'I'he  potcer  \Aas 
actually  with  Henry.  What  he  means  by  'He  hath  more 
worthy  interest  lo  tlie  state '  is,  that  Percy  had  brought  many 
of  the  principal  men  into  his  views,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
kingly  authority.  That  the  King  does  not  speak  of  the  Prince 
as  having  only  a  shaduwif  right  is  evident  from  what  he  says  of 
Hotspur  immediately  after  :  *  For  of  no  right,  nor  color  like  to 
right,'  Sec.  The  passage  nui<?t  be  interpreted  thus:  "'  Percy,  by 
gaining  '  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishojjs  '  to  his  interest,  is 
more  likely  to  succeed  to  the  crown  than  thou  to  zchoni  it 
belongs — thou  *  the  shadow  of  succession  :'  than  thou  who  art 
indeed  the  heir  to  it :  and  this,  by  reason  of  thy  imprudent 
conduct."     J3. 

Fals.  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of 
a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's 
horse :  the  inside  of  a  church. — Company,  villainous 
company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

I  ajn  a  pepper-corn — a  brewer's  liorse,  the  inside  of  a  church:^ 
These  hist  words  were,  I  believe,  repeated  by  the  mistake  of  the 
compositor.  FalstalTis  here  mentioning  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  observed) 
thinii,s  to  which  he  is  unlike;  things  remarkably  small  and  thin. 
How  can  the  inside  of  a  church  come  under  that  description  .?    Mal. 

a  brexvers  horse  ; ■]  I  suppose,  a  brexvcr's  horse  was 

apt  to  be  lean  with  hard  work.     John. 

A  brewer's  horse  does  not,  perhaps,  mean  a  draij-hursc,  but  the 
cross  beam  on  \vhich  beer-barrels  are  carried  into  cellars,  «Stc.  The 
allusion  may  be  to  the  taper  form  of  this*  machine.     Steev. 

*  An  I  have  not  forgotten,  Scc' Falstaff  means  that  he  has 

no  more  sense  of  what  the  inside  of  a  Church  is  made  of,  than 
a  pepper-com  could  have  :  but  it  is  ill  expressed.  As  to  a 
Brewer's  horse,  it  shoidd,  1  think,  be  a  Brewer's  house.  We 
may  read,  and  point  as  follf)Ws,  the  words  between  brackets  to 
complete  the  sense.  '  An  1  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside 
of  a  church  is  made  of  1  am  a  pepper-corn.  The  inside  of  a 
church  !  [no,]  a  Brewer's  house ;  [together  with]  company, 
villainous  company  has  been  the  ruin  of  me.'     By  a  '  Brewer's 


'  "  thou  my  shadow 
Inseparable,  must  with  me  be  long."         Par.  L. 
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house'  is  to  be  understood  a  tavern.  Tie  would  speak  of  it 
indignantly,  as  a  place  where  zoine  is  hrewerl,  or  mriniif'actured: 
thus,  he  has  said  a  liille  before  to  the  Vintner,  *'  you  roijue, 
there  is  lime  in  the  sack  :  there  is  nothing  hut  roguery  in  man." 
lie  would  i;ive  us  to  understand,  tliat  the  li(juor,  \\hile  it  was 
rendeiied  clear  by  the  process,  became  hurtful. 

A  simiUir  mistake  occurs  ni  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where 
horses  are  printed  instead  of  houaes.     See  note  T.  of  S.     B. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stew'd 
prune ;  nor  no  more  trtith  in  thee,  than  in  a  drav.n  fox; 

There's  no  mure  faith  in  thcc  than  in  n  stewd  prune,  &c.]  1  he 
propri<'ty  of  those  siniilics  1  am  not  sure  that  1  fully  unclcistand.  A 
stew'd  prune  has  the  appearance  of  a  prune,  but  has  no  lasre. '  A 
drawn  fox,  that  is,  an  exenterated  fox,  has  the  form  of  a  fo\  without 
his  powers.  1  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explication  wrong,  which 
makes  a  drawn  fox  to  mean,  a  fox  often  hunted ;  though  to  draw  is  a 
hunter's  term  for  pursuit  by  the  track.  My  interpretation  makes  the 
fox  suit  better  to  the  prune.  These  are  very  slender  disquisitions, 
but  such  is  the  task  of  a  commentator.     .John. 

*  than  in  a  stew'd  prune.'  Tliere  appears  to  be  a  conceit 
in  this  expression,  a  double  conceit,  indeed  :  at  one  time  it 
seems  to  mean  the  stews,  and  a  prune  become  dry  (prunam 
passam)  or  wrinkled;  and  at  another  time  the  stezcs  and  a 
tr'uiund  (in  allusion  to  the  pruning  of  the  hawk)  or  well-dres- 
sed female.     *  A  prune  '  i'or  a  pruned  person.     B. 

P.  Tlony.  If  thy  pocket,  Avere  enrich'd  with  any 
other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you 
will  stand  to  it ;  you  Mill  not  pocket  up  wrong:  Art 
thou  not  asham'd  ? 

— if  thy  pocket  were  enrich'd  with  any  other  injuries  hut  these,  &ic.'\ 
As  the  pocketing  of  injuries  was  a  common  phrase,  I  suppose,  the 
Prince  calls  the  contents  uf  Falstatf' s  pocket — injuries.     Steev. 

'  other  injuries  but  these.'  The  argument  is  illogical.  The 
conditional  if,  the  exceptive  hut,  followed  by  the  conjunction 
yet,  creates  confusion,  so  that  we  know  not  what  to  infer  imme- 
diately from  the  Prince's  words.  Falstaff  we  must  remember 
'  will  not  pocket  up  wrong  ; '  so  at  least  we  are  to  understand 
of  him.  The  Prince  avers  that  he  did  pocket  up  wrong,  and 
this  he  means  to  prove  by  enumerating  the  contents  of  Falstaff's 
pocket,  and  which  he  calls  injuries :  (injuries  done  by  himself 
to  himself).  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning.  Henry  having 
himself  picked  the  Knight's  pocket,  clears  the  hostess  from  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  her.     We  then  must 
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read  :  Mf  tliere  were  any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckon- 
ings 6i.c.  if  thy  pocket  were  not  enrich'd  with  these  injuries 
( jurlging  from  the  /)i//s  and  memorandums  there  found)  1  am  a 
vill'tin;  and  yet  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong:  art  thou  not 
ashamed  of  this  ?*  B. 

A/ess.  His  letters  bear  his  iiiiiul,  not  I. 

Ah'ss.  His  letters  beat  his  mind,  nut  I  /lia  7ni/id.]  The  line 
should  be  read  and  divided  thus  : 

IMi'SS.      Hii  fetters  bear  1n,s  mind,  not  I. 
Hot.       His  7m nd  ! 

Ilot'jpur  had  askrd  uho  leads  his  powers  ?  The  Messenger  answers. 
His  letters  bear  his  mind.  The  other  replies,  Hit  mind  !  As  mvich 
as  to  say,  I  encjuire  not  about  his  mind,  I  want  to  know  where  his 
powers  are.     This  is  natnral,  and  perfectly  in  character.     W.aub. 

*  Mis  letters  hear  his  mind.'  The  dividing  of  the  line,  as  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  \V  ,  appears  to  be  wrong.  'Jlie  messenger  says  to 
Hotspur:  *•  Hia  letters  tcill  tell  i/ou  his  mind,  or  zchat  lie  pur- 
poses :  he  hns  not  intrusted  me  so  far  as  to  make  me  acquainted 
zcilh  his  intentions."     B. 

Hot.  for  therein  should  we  read 

The  very  bottonn  and  the  s-otil  of  hope  ; 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

therein  should  ur  read 

The  very  bottom,  and  the  soul  of  hope  ;] 
To   read   the   bottom  and  soul  of    hope,  and  the   bound  of  fortune, 
though  all    the  copies,  and   all    the  editors  have   received   il,  surely 
cannot  be  right.     I  can  think"  on  no  other  word  than  risque: 

therein  should  we  risque 

The  very  bottom  &ic. 
The  list  is  the  salvage  ;  figuratively,  the  utmost  line  of  circumfe- 
rence, the  utmost  extent.     If  we  should  with   less  change  read  rend, 
it  will  only  suit  with  list,  not  with  soul,  or  bottom.     John. 
"  The  very  bottom,  &.c." 
Change  is   unnecessary.     "  To   read  '  is  to  discover.      We 
now  talk  of  reading  a  man,  i.  e.  that  we  are  able  to  discover,—- 
that  we  can  easily  see  through  his  designs.     B. 

Doug.  A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this, 

A  comfort  of  retirement ]  A    support   to  which  we  may 

kave  recourse.     John. 

'  A  comfort  of  retirement.'  This  is  very  unmeaning.  1  read 
*  a  comfort  of  retrievement  lives  in  this  : '  *  Comfort '  for  hope. 
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When  the  context  is  considered,  this,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  right  reading.     B. 

IVor.     The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division  : 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt]  The  hair  seems  to  be  the 
complexion,  the  character.  The  metaphor  appears  harsh  to  us,  but, 
perhaps,  \vas  familiar  in  our  author's  lime.  \Ve  still  say,  something 
is  against  the  hair,  as  against  the  grain,  that  is,  against  the  natural 
tendency.     JoHX. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  interpretation,  and  therefore  read, 
"  The  quality  and  aire  of  our  attempt.'" 
An  aire,  or  uinj,  is  the  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey  :  which  nests  are 
always  built  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees.     The  sense  of  the 
passage  is, — our  attempt  being  great  and  towering,  &.c.     li. 

JVor.  Vo\\  well  you  know,  we  of  the  oflfering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement ; 

ice   of  the    offering  sidt"]  All    the   latter   editions    read 

offending,  but  all  the  older  copies  which  I  have  seen,  from  the  first 
quarto  to  the  edition  of  Rowe,  read,  we  of  the  offering  iide.  Of 
this  reading  the  sense  is  obscure,  and  therefore  the  change  has  been 
made  ;  but  since  neither  offering  nor  offending  are  words  likely  to 
be  mistaken,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  offering  is  right,  especially  as 
it  is  read  in  the  first  copy  of  1  599>  which  is  more  correctly  printed 
than  any  single  edition,  that  I  have  yet  seen,  of  a  play  written  by 
Shakspeare. 

The  offering  side  may  signify  that  party,  which,  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  strengthens  itself  only  by  offers  ;  increases  its  num- 
bers only  by  promises.  The  king  can  raise  an  army,  and  continue  it 
by  threats  of  punishment ;  but  those,  whom  no  man  is  under  any 
obligation  to  obey,  can  gather  forces  only  by  offers  of  advantage : 
and  it  is  truly  remarked,  that  they,  whose  influence  arises  from 
offers,  must  keep  danger  out  of  sight. 

The  ofering  side  may  mean  simply  the  assailant,  in  opposition  to 
the  defendant ;  and  it  is  likewise  true  of  him  that  offers  war,  or 
makes  an  invasion,  that  his  cause  ought  to  be  kept  clear  from  all 
objections.     John. 

*  We  of  the  offering  side.'  Neither  '  offering  nor  offending,* 
have  any  sense  heie.  We  must  read  affeering.  To  affeer  an 
account  (in  the  exchequer)  is  to  approve  it.  Worcester's  mean- 
ing is  :  "  We  who  set  up  for  affeerers  or  regulators  in  this  busi- 
ness, must  keep  clear  of  all  appearance  of  partiality  :  we  must 
not  subject  ourselves,  by  evident  prejudices;  to  a  nice  examina- 
tion into  our  conduct,  &c."  B, 
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Hot.  Come,  let  me  take  my  horse, 

Who  is  to  bear  me,  Hke  a  thunder-bolt, 
Against  tiie  bosom  of  the  prince  of  AVales  : 

Marry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse^ 

jMeet,  and  ne'er  part,  'till  one  drop  down  a  corse. 

Hurry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse 

Meet,  and  ne'er  part, ] 

This  leading  1  have  restored  from  the  first  edition.     The  edition  in 
1623,  reads: 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  not  horse  to  horse, 

iUcct,  and  ne'er  part. 
\Vliich    has  been    followed    by   all    the    critics    except    Sir   Thomas 
Ilanincr,  who,  justly  remarking    the    impertinence   of  the   negative, 
reads ; 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  and  horse  to  horse, 

J\Iect,  and  tie'cr  part. 
But  the    unexampled  cxpresiion  of  meeting  to  for  meeting  with,  or 
simply  meeting,  is  yet  left.     'I'he  anciint  reading  is  surely  light. 

Joiix. 
'  Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  liorse.'  I  can  discover  no 
impertinence  irr  *  not  horse  to  hoise  :'  on  the  contrary  I  think 
the  leading  has  force,  while  that  of  *  /lot  horse  to  horse '  is  ex 
ceedinglv  harsh  and  feeble.  By  "  Harry  to  Harry  shall,  not 
horse  to  horse,"  Hotspur  would  insinuate  that  it  will  he  no  or- 
dinary encounter — not  like  that  in  which  men  light  in  the  zcay  of 
business ;  but  that  he  will  meet  the  Prince  as  a  sworn  enemy,  as 
an  inveterate  foe — ^  one  or  other  must  drop  down  a  corse.'  Jt 
is  J larri^  to  Harry,  'not'  merceiiory  io  mercenary.  Johnson 
is  at  the  same  time  \vrong  in  talking  of  the  '  unexampled  ex- 
pression' of  meeting  to,  instead  of  meeting  with.  '1  here  is  no 
such  expression  here.  The  construction  is:  'Harry  to  Harry 
shall'  [be  opposed].  There  is  then  an  Ellipsis  so  common  with  our 
author  :     [ Ihey  shall]  '  meet  and  ne'er  part  8cc.'     J3. 

Hot.  Never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince,  so  wild,  at  liberty  ; — 

(ff  any  prince,  so  uild,  at  liberty  : — ]  Of  any  prince  that  play'd 
such  pranks,  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman.     John. 

The  quartos  1598,  1599.  and  lO"08,  read,  so  -icild  a  libertie. 
Perhaps  the  author  wrote,  so  uild  ii  libertine.     Steev. 

"  So  wild,  at  liberty."  '  So  wild  a  libertie,'  is  no  doubt  the 
true  reading.  The  construction  is  not  that  Hotspur  had  never 
lieard  of  so  wild  a  prince  being  at  liberty.  The  remark,  indeed, 
would  be  absurd,  since   a  prince  is  not  to  be  put  in  durance 
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by  reason  of  his  frolics,  of  his  juvenile  pranks.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  son  of  a  king  who  had 
conducted  himself  so  very  unseemly  :  that  he  could  instance  no 
other  of  his  station  in  life  whose  manners  were  so  very 
dissolute.     B. 
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North.  As  the  wretch,  vvhose  fevcr-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strcnsthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  lit,  breaks  like  a  Hre 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms  :  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,   being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves  : 


•even  so  my  limhs. 


JFcakeii'd  idtli  grict,  being  iiotv  enrag'd  with  grief, 

Are  thrice  themselves  .] 
NortluinilH'rlaiul    is    hcri'   comparing    himself    to     a    person,    who, 
thoiish  his  joints  are  weakened  by  a   kexldy  disorder,  derives  strength 
from  the  distemper  of  the  7nind.       I  thcrctorc    suspect    that    Shaks- 
peare  wrote  : 

Weaken'd  with  nge 

or  perhaps, 

Weaken'd  \\\l\\  pain M.al. 

"  Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  cinag'd  with  grief."  Any 
kind  of  change  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  thought  and 
expression.  '  Grief,*  means  not  in  either  instance  pains  of  the 
body,  but  those  of  the  mind.  'I'he  sense  of  the  whole  is — that 
liis  former  grief,  the  lesser  grief,  had  weakened  him  in  body; 
but  tliat  this  latter  grief,  this  greater  grief,  was  so  powerful  that 
it  had  subdued  or  driven  away  the  other,  and  had  roused   him 
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to  a  strength  of  limb,  which,  though  it  might  not  be  lasting,  was 
yet  great :  for,  *'  As  the  wretch,  even  so,"  &,c.     B. 

FaL  Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his 
quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings ; 

Pregnancy,  &c.]     Pregnancy  is  readiness.     Steev. 
"  Pregnancy"  is   something  more  than  readiness.     It  means 
liveliness,  great  abilities.     B. 

Ch.  Just.  Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  m  ind 
short  ?  your  chin  double  ?  your  wit  single  ?  and  every 
part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity  ? 

■your  wit  single?]  We  call  a  man  single-vvittcfl,  who 
attains  but  one  species  of  knowledge.  This  sense,  I  know  not  how 
to  apply  to  Falstaff,  and  rather  think  that  the  Chief  Justice  hints 
at  a  calamity  always  incident  to  a  grey-hair'd  wit,  whose  misfortune 
is,  that  his  merriment  is  unfashionable.  His  allusions  are  to  forgot- 
ten facts  ;' his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  notions  obscured  by- 
time;  his  ttzV  is  therefore  si/igZf,  Such  as  none  has  any  part  in  but 
himself.     Jo^iN. 

"  Single"  is  poo)',  weak.      Si^igle  beer  is  the  weakest  kind  of 
malt  liquor.     B. 

Fal.  If  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  any  thing  but 
my  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again. 

xcould  I  might   never  spit   white   again.]     i.  e.  May   I  never 

have  my  stomach  inflamed  again  with  liquor;  for,  to  spit  white  is 

the  consequence  of  inward  heat.     Steev. 

"  May  I  never  spit  white  again"  is  a  vulgarism.  The  mean- 
i!)g  simply  is,  mat/  I  never  spit  again — nia^  I  die.  For  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  if  a  man  spits  at  all,  he  must  sjiit 
white.     B. 


Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  wai', 
Indeed  of  instant  action  : 

Yes,  if  this  present  qualify  of  war, 

Indeed  the  instant  action  : 

These  first  twenty  lines  were  first  inserted  in  the  folio  of  I6'i23. 
The  first  clause  of  this  passage    is  evidently  corrupted.     All  the 
folio  editions  and  Mr.   Rowc's  concur  in  the  same   reading,   which 
Mr.  Pope  altered  thus: 

Yes,  if  this  present  qualify  of  war 

Impede  the  instant  act. 
This  has  been  silently  followed  by  Mr.  Theobald,  Sir  Thomas  Ilaiimer, 
and  Dr.Warburton  ;  but  the  corruption  is  certainly  deeper  ;  for  in  the 
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present  reading  Bardolph  makes  the  inconvenience  of  hope  to  be  that 
it  may  cause  dehiy,  when  indeed  the  whole  tenor  ot'  liis  armimciit  is 
to  recommend  delay  to  the  rest  that  arc  too  forwai-U.  I  know  not 
what  to  propose,  and  am  afraid  that  something  is  omitted,  and  that 
the  injury  is  irremediable.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  alteration  requisite  is 
no  more  than  this  : 

Yes,  in  this  f  resent  quality  of  xsar, 
Indeed  of  instant  action. 
It  never,  says  Hastings  did  harm  to  lay  doten  likelihoods  of  hope. 
Yes,  says  Bardolph,  it  has  done  harm  in  this  present  qiialiti/  of  xcar, 
in  a  state  of  things  such  as  is  now  before  us,  of  rear,  indeed  of 
instant  action.  'J'his  is  obscure,  but  Mr.  Pope's  reading  is  still  less 
reasonable.     John*. 

"  Yes;  of  this  present  quality  of  war."  I  read  and  point  as 
follows^ — 

"  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war. 

Instdnce  the  instant  action." 
He  uses  instant  for  late,  recent. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  argument.     Bardolph  says. 

"  In  a  theme  so  bloody  faid  as  this,  [war] 

Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 

Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted." 
To  this  Hastings  replies  : 

"  But  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 

To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope." 
Bardolph  answers  : 

Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war. 

Instance  the  instant  action." 
^Meaning — "yes,  in  the  raging  disposition  for  war,  it  does  hurt. 
JVitness  the  recent  action,"  in  which  Hotspur  had  been  engaged ; 
a«d  in  which,  we  must  remember,  from  his^impetuosity  and  from 
having  "  lin'd  himself  with  hope,"  he  lost  the  battle  and  his 
life.     Thus  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  is  just  and  proper.      B. 

P.  Henry.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with 
me  as  my  dog. 

— this  ixen — ]     This  swoln  excrescence  of  a  man.     John". 
"  Wen"  I  think  should  be  "  wem" — i.  e.  belly  or  guts.     B. 

Poi?}s.  The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's 
cap. 

— the  anstcer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrow'd  cap ; —  But  how  is  a 
borrow'd  cap  so  ready  ?  Read  a  borrower's  cap,  and  then  there  is 
some  humour  in  it  :  for  a  man  that  goes  to  borrow  money,  is  of  all 
others  the  most  complaisant;  his  cap  is  always  at  hand.     Waiib. 

Perhaps  the  old  reading- -a.  borrowed  cap— might  be  right. 
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Falstaflf's  followers,  when  they  stole  any  thin2:,  called  it  vc  purchase. 
A  borroued  cnp  might  be  a  sfoUn  one;  which  k  sufficiently  ready, 
being  as  Falstaff  says,  to  be  found  on  every  hedge.     Mal. 

Perhaps  we  should  read,  as  ready  as  horrord'd  crop..  Crap, 
in  vulgar  language,  is  mouey.  The  expression  is  such  as  may 
well  be  expected  from  Poins. 

The  meaning  will  be,  that  borrowed  money,  as  it  is  easily  got- 
ten, so  it  is  frequently  squa\uiered  with  liitle  thought ;  or, 
according  to  the  proverb,  "  lightly  come,  lightly  go."     B. 

X.  Percy.  To  aJbicle  a  tie  Id, 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible. 

Did  seem  defensible;]  Defensible  does  not  in  this  ptace  mean 
capable  of  deftnce,  but  bearing  strength,  furnishing  (he  nuans  of  de- 
fence ; — the  passive  for  the  active  pailiciple.     JNIal. 

The  meaning  is,  that  nothing  but  the  name  of  Hotspur  gave 
sti'ength  or  support  to  the  cause.     So  in  Richard  Il[. 

"  Beside,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,  &c."    B. 

DoL  Thou  whorson  httle  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig. 

little  tidy  Bartholomexo  boar-pig, — J     For  tidy  Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer  reads  tiny  ;  but  they  are  both  words  of  endearment,  and 
equally  proper.  Bartholomew  boar-pig  is  a  little  pig  made  of  paste, 
sold  at  Bartholomew  fair,  and  given  to  children  for  a  fairing;  Johk. 

"  Tidy  (tiddy)  is  also  tender,  dainty,  delicate,  [t>SSen  Sax.] 
and  that  is  the  sense  required  here.  We  now'  say  a  tid  bit, 
for  somelliing  delicate.      B. 

K.  Henry.  Then,  happy  low,  lie  dow-n  ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Then  happy  low,  lie  down!"]  Evidently'  corrupted  from  happy 
lowly  clown.  'I  h use  two  lines  making  the  just  conclusion  from  what 
preceded.  ''  if  sleep  will  lly  a  king  and  consort  itself  "  with  beggars, 
then  happy  the  lowly  clown,  and  uneasy  the  crown'd  head."     VVaub. 

Dr.  \\  arburton  has  not  admitted  this  emt  ndatiori  into  his  text : 
I  am  glad  to  do  it  the  justice  which  its  author  has  neglected.     John. 

The  sense  of  the  old  reading  seems  to  be  this:  "  You,  who  are 
happy  in  your  humble  situations,  lay  down  your  heads  to  rest!  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown  lies  too  uneasy  to  expect  such  a  blessing." 
Had  not  bihakspeare  thought   it  necessary   to  subject  himself  to    the 

tyranny   of  rhime,  he  would  probably  have  said  : "  then    happy 

low,  sleep  on  !"     Steev. 

— '  happy  low,  lie  down.'     '  Happy  low' — what  nonsense  ! — 
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Warburton's   emendation    should    undoubtedly     be    admitted. 
It  is,  without  the  smallest  question,  light.     B. 

ShaL  Better  accommodated  ! — it  is  good. 

*'  Better  accommodated"  here  signifies  zcell  furnished  or 
well  stocked  nith  harlots.  A  bawd  has  always  been  <!alled  an 
accommodating  ladi/.     B. 

Rum.  Rumour  is  a  j)ipe 
Blown  by  sunuiscs,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discorddTnt  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it.      But  what  need  I  thus 
^Jy  well-known  body  to  anatomize? 

Rumour  is  a  pipe.']     Here  the  poet  imagines  himself  desciib- 

ing  Rii}7iour,  and  forgets  that  Rumour  h  the  speaker.     John. 

"  Rumour  is    a  pipe,    &c."     Not  so.      The    poet   merely 
would  make  lumonr  sny — "1   rumour  am   as   a  pipe" — This  is 
evident  by  what  immediately  follows. 
'  But  what  need  I  thus 
ISIy  well  know  11  body  to  anatomize.'     B. 

n\'st.   Turning  your  books  to   graves,    your  mk  to 
blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances  ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

graves, — ]     I'or  graves  Dr.  Wai burton  very  plausibly  reads 
glaives,  and  is  tbllowed  by  Sir  'ihomas  Uanmer.     Jonx. 

"  Glaives"  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading.  The  metamor- 
phosis (as  Mr.  Steevens  calls  it)  of  the  covers  of'  books  into 
boots,  is  certainly  more  easy  than  the  changing  of  them  into 
swords.  But  "  turning  your  books  to  glaives,"  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally  : — the  meaning  is,  quitting  i/our  books  to  take  up 
arms.     B. 

York.  INIy  brother-general,  the  common-wealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

Ml/  brother  gcnernl,  &c. 

I  make  mrj  (puirrel  in  particular.]  The  sense  is  this  :  *'  My  brother 
general,  the  comiuonvveallh,  which  ought  to  distribute  its    bcnelits 
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equally,  is  become  an  enemy  to  those  of  his  own  house,  to  brothers 
bom,  by  giving  some  all,  and  ethers  none;  and  this  (says  lie)  I 
make  my  quarrtl  or  grievance,  that  honors  arc  unequally  distribut- 
ed ;  the  constant  birlh  of  malcconttuts,  and  source  of  civil  com- 
motions.    Wake.  *" 

In  the  first  folio  the  second  line  is^omitted,  yet  that  reading,  un- 
intelligible as  it  is,  has  been  fuUouod  by  Sir  T.  -Ilanmer.  How 
difficultly  sense  can  be  drawn  from  the  best  reading  the  explication 
of  Dr.  Warburton  mny'show.  I  believe  there  is  an  error  in  the  first 
line,  which  perhaps  may  be  rectified  thus  : 

31)/  (lunvrtl  general,  the  coimnon-xicalth, 

To  brother  lorn  an  household  cruelty, 

I  make  my  qitarrelin  particular. 
That  is,  my  general  cause  of  discontent    is  public  mismanagement  ; 
my  particular  cause,  a  domestic  injury  done  to  my  natural  brother, 
who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  king's  order.     John. 

"  1  make  my  quarrel  in  particular."  It  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  passage  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Mords. 
A  transposition  of  theni,  however,  is  doing  no  sort  of  violence 
to  the  text,  and  therefore  1  shall  not  hesitate  on  the  matter. — 
I  read :  " 

"  The  commonwealth  I  make  my  general  quarrel : 
The  household  cruelty,  in  my  brother  borne, 
In  my  lov'd  brother,  the  particular." 
*' The  pa?  ficular  cause  of  my  quarrel,  is  the  cruelty  which  has 
been  exercised  towards   my  brother  :  but  as  a  prince   n)ay  not 
be  called  to  answer  in  his  person   for  the  wrong  which  has  been 
done  by  him  to  an  individual  ;  I  am  compelled,  in  order  in  some 
sort  to  avenge  myself,  and  my  house,  to  make  the  quarrel  ge//erfl/." 

JVest.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  naine  : 
I  muse,  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name  ;]  That  is,  This  power  is 
included  in  the  name  or  office  of  a  general.  We  wonder  that  you 
can  ask  a  question  so  trifling.     John. 

The  word  intended  is  used  very  licentiously  by  old  writers. 

Thus,  in  Ilinde's  Eliosto  Libidinoso,  a  novel,  iGoG: 

"  For  princes  are  great  marks  upon  whom  many  eyes  are  inten- 
ded."    Steev. 

— '  intended  in  the  General's  name.'  'Intended'  is  here  a 
very  feeble  expression.  We  may  read  indented  (it  is  merely 
transposing  a  letter,)  and  there  will  be  some  kind  of  force  in  it. 
As  to  *  eyes  are  intended '  in  the  quotation  Eliosto  Lib.,  it 
should  probably  be  eyes  are  intented  (fixed) :  our  language,  in- 
deed, acknowledges  no  such  verb ;  but  among  the  earlier  wri- 
ters we  meet  with  many  words  that  appear  to  have  been  formed 
at  pleasure.     B. 
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York.  And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confin'd  ; 
We  coine  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

To  Its,  and  to  our  purposes,  confin'd  ;]  This  schedule  we  see  con- 
sists ot  three  parts:  1.  A  redress  of  general  grievances.  2.  A  pardon 
for  those  in  arms.  3.  Some  demands  of  advantage  for  them.  But 
this  third  part  is  very  strangely  expressed. 

jind  present  execution  of  our  xvills 

To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  covjin'd. 
'Hie  first  line  shows  they  had  something  to  demand,  and  the  second 
expresses  the  modesty  of  that  demand.  The  demand,  says  the  speak- 
er, is  conjined  to  us  and  to  our  purposes.  A  very  modest  kind  of 
restriction  truly  !  only  as  extensive  as  their  appetites  and  passions. 
Without  question  Shakspeare  wrote, 

To  us  and  to  our  properties  confin'd  ; 
i.  e.  we  desire  no  more  than  security  for  our  liberties  and  properties  : 
and  this  was  no  unreasonable  demand.     Wahb. 

This  passage  is  so  obscure  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
Nothing  better  occurs  to  me  than  to  read  consign' d  for  conjined, 
'J'hat  is,  let  the  execution  of  our  demands  be  put  into  our  hands  ac- 
cording to  our  declared  purposes.     John. 

'  And  present  execution  of  our  wills 

To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confin'd :' 
Dr.  Warburton  has  wholly  mistaken  the  sense  :  and  Johnson 
observes  of  the  passage  that  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  punctuation  is  wrong,  and  in  the  next, 
the  line,  (and  which  makes  tlie  principal  difliculty)  'To  us  and 
to  our  purposes  confin'd,'  has  no  such  meaning  as  that  which 
the  learned  Prelate  would  give  to  it.  The  demands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, according  to  that  interpretation,  were  extravagant  indeed. 
— The  words — *  To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confin'd '  are  ex- 
pressive not  of  what  they  purpose  or  intend,  but  what  they  had 
purposed  or  intended  :  they  hint  not  at  the  future,  but  the  past. 
*  Of  our  wills,'  is  willuigli^,  gladly.  The  construction  is  not 
execution  of  our  wills,  but  execution  of  a  deed  of  amnesty. 
There  must  be  a  full  stop  at  execution.     I    regulate  as  follows : 

'  All  members  of  our  cause, 

Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form, 

(To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confin'd) 

And  present  execution.     Of  our  wills 

We  come  See' 
Let  our  attainder  be  taken  off  in  legal  form,  a  form  so  con- 
fined to  us,  so  particular  as  that  there  shall  be  no  after  inquiries 
iu  respect  of  our  purposes,  of  what  we  had  intended  : — let  this 
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acquittal  be  forthwith  njade  known,  and  then  we  willingly  *come 
within  our  awful  banks  again.'     B, 

York.  Note  this, — the  king  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  : 
For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 

Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances:^  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  line  is  corrupted,    and  that  we  should  read, 

0/' picking  out  such  dainty  grieiances.     John. 
'  Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances.' 

Dr.  Johnson  has  found  that  the  line  is  corrupted  : — he  points, 
however,  at  nothing  like  the  meaning  of  it.  '  Dainty '  should 
be  Duintt  (daiti,  now  written  dcdain)  an  old  french  word  sig- 
nifying disdainfulness.  'Picking'  must  be  printed  pnjtiant, 
provoking,  irritative.  ''  No, — says  York, — the  King  is  weary  of 
showing  contemptuousness  towards  us,  of  occasioning  further 
grievances  in  us  by  a  continuance  of  such  irritating  behaviour 
&c."  From  this  he  immediately  draws  a  consequence — *  For 
he  hath  found  &,c.'  An  attention  to  this  conclusion  and  to  the 
context  will  show  that  my  interpretation  is  right.     B. 

Lan.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  farther  now ; 

The  heat  is  past, ]  That  is,  the  violence  of  resentment,  the 

eagerness  of  revenge.     John. 

*  The  heat  is  past.'  The  heat  is  said  in  allusion  to  racing. 
The  meaning  is,  "  the  race  is  over :  We  need  not  run  beyond 
the  winning  post.'*     B. 

Fal.  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hook-nos'd  fellow  of 
Rome, 1  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 

the    hook-nos'd  fellow   of  Rome, ]  The  quarto   reads, 

"  the  hook-nos'd  fellow  of  Rome,  their  cosin."  I  have  followed  the 
folio.  The  modern  editors  read,  but  without  authority,  "  the  hook- 
nos'd  fellow  of  Rome  there  Ccesar."     Sieev, 

*  The  hook-nos'd  fellow  of  Rome.'  The  '  their  cosin' of  the 
quarto  should  probably  be  'there,  cosin.'  *  The  hook-nos'd  fel- 
low of  Rome  there,  cosin.'  Falstaif  means  to  be  familiar  with 
Prince  John,  as  was  his  custom  with  Hal.  He  therefore  ad- 
dresses him  jocularly,  and  in  the  way  that  royalty  demeans 
itself  to  nobiUty.     B. 

K,  Henri/,  As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
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As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

humorous   as  "winter, ]    That    is,    changeable    as    the 

weather  of  a  winter's  day.  Dryden  says  of  Alniaiizor,  that  he  is 
humorous  as  wind.     John. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "  humorous,"  in  this  place,  has  not 
been  properly  explained.  It  does  not  here  signify  c/ia/igeab/e, 
but  on  the  contrary  Jixed,  obstinate.  A  humorous  man,  may 
mean  a  man  wedded  to  his  opinion  ;  or  whose  opinions  or 
notions  are  rigid  and  severe.  When  we  now  say,  he  will  have 
his  humor,  or  he  is  a  hwnorist,  we  mean,  he  is  an  obstitiate 
man.     B. 

Glo.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  l)irths  of  nature  : 

Uiifatherd   heirs, ]  That    is,  equivocal    births  ;  animals   that 

had  no  animal  progenitors ;  productions  not  brought  forth  according 
to  the  stated  laws  of  generation.     John. 

*  Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature.'  The  expres- 
sion 'unfather'd  heirs,'  I  do  not  understand,  any  more  than 
Johnson's  explication  of  it.  "  ILqnivocal  births,"  "  animals 
that  had  no  animal  progenitors."  Where  are  these  to  be  found.' 
The  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  formerly  propagated  and 
believed  in,  is  now  exploded,  utterly  expunged  from  tiie  Physio- 
logist's creed.  But  even  while  the  absurd  opinion  respecting 
such  equivocal  generation  was  entertained,  it  went  to  nothing 
further  than  the  formation  of  animalcules,  and  not  of  human- 
kind. I  say  of  human-kind ;  for  where  the  word  '  heir'  is  made 
use  of,  it  can  at  no  time  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  any 
lesser  animal  than  man. 

*  Unfather'd '  should,  I  believe,  be  unjfeatur'd,  and  in  the 
sense  of  ugli/,  ill-favored — '  loathly  births,'  M'ill  signify  misha- 
pen,  untimely  births  ;  and  which  might  be  likely  to  excite  dis- 
gust :  such,  in  short,  as  Richard  III.  describes,  when  speaking 
of  himself. 

*'  Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world." 
All  that    Clarence   means  to  insinuate  is,  that  nature,  la   belle 
nature,  had  degenerated,  at  least  in  externals.     In  other  words, 
that  a  proper  conformation,  or  nice  symmetry  of  parts,  was  not 
observable,  as  heretofore,  in  her  works.     B. 

K.  Henry.  Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle 
friends  ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favorable  hand 
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Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

Unless  some  dull  and  favorable  hand]  Thus  the  old  editions  read 
it,  evidently  corrupt.     Shakspeare  seems  to  have  wrote : 

"  Unless  some  (ioWingfafurable  hand " 

Dolcing,  i.  e.     A  hand  using  soft  nulancholy  airs.     Warp. 

I  rather  think  that  dull  signifies  melancholy,  gentle,  soothing, 
Dolting  cannot  be  received  without  some  example  of  its  use,  which 
the  con:imentator  has  not  given,  and  my  memory  will  not  supply. 

John. 
^  JM  there  be  no  noise  made,  &Lc.' 

'  Doleing '  (says  Johnson)  "  cannot  be  received  without 
some  example  of  its  use."  Ridiculous!  why  not  originate  with 
Shakspeare  ?  Doleing  is  a  iiighly  expressive  word  : — not  that  I 
think  it  rightly  employed  here.  Dole ,  i.  e.  grief,  misery — is  found 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Strange,  then,  that  the  writer 
should  object  to  the  participle  proposed  by  Warburton.     B. 

*'  Dull  and  favorable  hand."  The  terms  dull  and  favorable 
are  too -much  opposed  to  be  right.  Shakspeare  may  have  An- 
glicised the  word  dolce,  and  written, 

"  Unless  some  dolce  and  favorable  hand." 
dolce,  i.  e.  soft,  soothing. 

The  Italian  expression,  con  dolce  maniera,  signifies,  to  play 
in  a  soft  and  agreeable  manner.  Or — *  unless  some  dulcet, 
favorable  hand.'  ije  has — '  Dulcet  and  harmonious  breath/  in 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     B. 

P.  Henry.  golden  care ! 

That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! 

— ihe  forts  of  slumber]  are  tbe  gates  of  slumber.     So,  in  Timon  : 

" Our  uncharged  po?/6."     So,  in  Ben  Jonson's   80th    Epigram: 

"  ^ Ihe ports  of  death  are  sins — "     Ports  is  the  ai^cient  military 

term  for  gates.     Steev. 

'  Golden  care !  , 
That  keep^st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchfid  night.' 
Should  we  not  read, 

*  Too  many  a  watchful  night  ?' 
i.  e.  too  often,  too  frequently.     B. 

P.  Henry.  This  sleep  is  sound,  indeed ;  this   is  « 
sleep, 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings. 
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———this  golden  rigol  ■       ]  Rigol  means  a  circle.     Steev. 

— '  this  golden  rigol.'  *  Rigol,'  should  be  Regal,  meaning 
that  the  crown  is  part  of  the  Regalia,  one  of  the  ensigns  of 
Royalty.  Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  '  rigol '  means  a  circle — ])ut 
why  it  should  mean  or  signify  a  circle,  1  do  not  know.     B. 

K.  Henri/.  When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every 
flower 
The  virtuous  sweets ; 

tolling  /ro??^  every Jlorcerl  This  speech  has  been  contracted, 

dilated,  and  put  to  every  critical  torture,  in  order  to  foice  it  within 
the  bounds  of  metre,  and  prevent  the  admission  of  hemistichs.  I 
have  restored  it  without  alteration,  but  with  those  breaks  which  ap- 
peared to  others  as  imperfections.  The  reading  of  the  (luarto  is  tol- 
ling.    The  folio  reads  cu^/iHg-.      To/Ziz/o- is  taking  toll.     Steev. 

*'  Tolling "  is  not  in  this  place  taking  toll,  or  tribute,  but 
simply  taking  azc'ay.     The  sense  is  the  same  as  culling.     B* 

Shal.  Let  me  see,  Davy;  let  me  see : — yea,  marry, 
William  cook,  bid  him  come  hither. 

William  cook,  bid  him  cunie  liither.]  It  appears  from  this  instance, 
as  well  as  many  otheis,  that  anciently  the  lower  orders  ot  people  had 
no  surnames,  but  in  their  stead  were  content  to  adopt  the  titles  of 
their  several  professions.     Steev. 

*  William  cook.'  "  The  lower  orders  had  anciently  no  sur- 
names." Why  what  the  plague  !  But  perhaps  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Steevens  might  have  discovered  in  a  little  lime  that  a  co?n- 
tnon  person  had  formerly  no  J al her :  a  circumstance  which 
Prince  Prettyman,  it  may  be  remembered,  stood  in  fear  of  finding 
realized  touching  him!^elf :  and  which,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Johnson 
conceives  to  be  possible  in  nature,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his 
note  on  a  passage,    -A.  4.  S.  4.  of  this  play. 

Mr.  Steevens's  meaning,  however,  as  we  are  charitably  led  to 
imagine,  will  merely  be  that  the  people  here  spoken  of  were 
known — not  by  what  we  call  ajaniily  name  (cognomen)  but  by 
that  (agnomen)  which  was  derived  from  some  particular  action, 
or  it  might  be  from  a  trade  or  profession.  This  latter,  however, 
is  in  fact,  and  properly,  a  surname.  The  family  name  (nom. 
gent.)  I  should  yet  observe,  had,  among  the  lower  orders, 
its  origin  from  the  same  source,  (a  trade  or  calling)  and  was 
become  general  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI. 

The  advocates  for  Mr.  S.  may  perhaps  contend,  that  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  a  people  who  were  zdthout  proper  names.  I 
have  only  to.  say,  that  such  his  relation  is  utterly  improbable; 
and  that  it  is  founded  in  error.     B. 
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Ch.  Just.  And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall'd  remission. — 

A  ragged  and  forostall'd  remission. — ]  Ragged  \v<i.?,  no  sense  here. 
We  should  read  : 

A  rated  and  forestall'd  remission. 
i.  e.  A  remission  that  must  be  sought  for,  and  bought  with  supplica- 
tion.    Warb. 

Different  minds  have  diflfercnt  perplexities.  I  am  more  puzzled 
with  forestall'd  than  with  ragged;  for  ragged,  in  our  author's  li- 
centious diction,-  may  easily  signify  begiiarly,  mean,  base,  ignomi-- 
nious ;  but  forestalTd  I  know  not  how  to  apply  to  remission  in  any 
sense  primitive  or  figurative.  I  should  be  glad  of  another  word,  but 
cannot  find  it.  Perhaps  by  forestall'd  remission,  he  may  mean  a 
pardon  begged  by  a  voluntary  confe5>sion  of  offence,  and  anticipation 
of  the  charge.     John. 

'  And  never  shall  you  see,  that  1  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall'd  remission.' 

Warburton  objects  to  one  expression  and  Johnson  to  ano- 
ther. '  Ragged '  is  in  this  place  without  any  meaning  :  and  as 
to  Vi  forestall'd  remission,  no  one  will  surely  pretend  to  under- 
stand it.  '  x\  ragged'  should  probably  be  arraigned.  The  n 
being  left  out  by  a  careless  transcriber  (arraiged)  the  word 
would  have  nearly  the  sound  of  that  in  the  text.     I  read   the 

lines  as. follows 

'  And  never  shall  you  see  that  f  will  beg, 
(Arraigned  and  forestall'd)  remission  :' 
i.  e.  Never  will  1  sue  {charged  as  I  am  by  the  King,  and  who 
has  a  forestalled  notion  as  to  criminality  in  my  proceedings, 
who  has  taken  up  prejudices  against  me,)  no  never, — as  what 
1  did  was  in  honor  of,  and  in  support  of,  the  authority  of  his 
father, — will  I  beg  forgiveness  of  Henry  V. 

Such,  I  believe,  (by  periphrasis)  wiil  be  the  sense  of  the 
passage  :  which  after  all,  and  from  the  ellipsis  so  common 
with  the  Poet,  is  somewhat  obscure.     B. 
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Chor.  O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 

0  for  a  muse  of  fire,  &c.]  This  goes  upon  the  notion  of  the 
Peripatetic  system,  which  imagines  several  heavens  one  above  another  ; 
the  last  and  highest  of  whicli  was  one  of  fire.     Ware. 

It  alludes  likewise  to  the  aspiring  nature  of  fire,  which,  by  its  le- 
vity, at  the  separation  of  tlie  chaos,  took  the  highest  scat  of  all 
the  elements.     John. 

The  commentators  have  here,  1  believe, 

"  Discover  d  meanings  which  were  never  meant." 
"  A  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend  the  biightest  heaven  of  in- 
vention"— means,    1   apprehend,    vigor  of  fancy, — such  as   is 
capable  of  hold  and  daring  fights;  vt^ithout  any  allusion  to  the 
Peripatetic  system,  or  to  the  aspiring  nature  of  fire.     B. 

Chor.  Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment. 

Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 

Crouch  for  employment . ] 

In  K.  Henry  VI.  "  Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing 
fire,"  arc  called  the  three  attendants  on  the  English  general,  lord  Tal- 
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bot  ;  and,  as    1    suppose,  are  the    dogs  of  war    mentioned    in  Julius 
Cctsar. 

'I'his  image  of  the  warlike  Henry  very  much  resembles  Mont- 
faucon's  description  of  the  Mars  discovered  at  Bresse,  who  leads  a 
lyon  and  a  lyoness  in  couples,  and  crouching  as  for  employment. 

TOLLKT. 

— '  Crouch  for  employment.'  Mr.  Toilet  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  lion  in  Montfaiicon's  drawing  is  crouching  as  for 
employment.  The  lion  crouching  or  coiichant,  is  meant  as 
being  expressive  of  the  valor  of  Mars.  The  animal  is  repre- 
sented as   subdued,  and  lying  at  tlie  feet  of  the  conqueror.       B, 

Chor.  Whose  high-upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Whose  high-upreared  arid  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  octan  parts  asunder.} 

Perilous  7iarro'W,  in  burlesque  and  common  language,  meant  no 
more  than  vcrynarrow.     Steev. 

'  The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts.' — '  Perilous,  natrow' 
means,  in  this  place,  much  more  than  very  narrow.  It  is  used 
to  signify  perilous  on  account  of  its  narrowness.  Every  one 
knows  that  sailing  in  a  narrow  sea  is  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  in  the  broad  and  open  ocean.  In.  the  former  the  waves 
by  being  confined  have  usually  the  appearance  of  breakers; 
while  in  the  latter,  except  in  very  tempestuous  weather,  their 
motion  is  regular  and  uniform.  There  should  be  a .  comma 
between  the  words  perilous  narrow,  as  printed  above.     B. 

Cant.   But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

The  scambling  and  unquiet  ti?n€.]  In  the  old  household  book  of 
the  5th  earl  of  Northumberland,  there  is  a  particular  section  ap- 
pointing the  order  of  service  for  the  scambling  days  in  lent,  that  is, 
days  on  which  no  regular  meals  were  provided,  but  every  one 
scanibled,  i.  e.scratnbled  and  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 
So,  in  the  old  noted  book  inlitled,  "  Leicester's  Common- 
wealth,'' one  of  the  marginal  heads  is,  "  Scambling  between  Lei- 
cester and  Huntington  at  the  upshot."  Where  in  the  text,  the  author 
says,  "  Hastings,  for  ought  I  see,  when  he  cometh  to  the  scamblingf 
is  like  to  have  no  better  luck  by  the  bear  [Leicester^  then  his  ances- 
tors had  by  the  boare  [K.  Rich.  HI.]."  edit.  l641,  12mo.  p.  87. 
So  again,  Shakspeare  himself  makes  king  Hen.  V.  say  to  the 
princess  Katharine,"  I  get  thee  with  scambling,  and  thou  must  there- 
fore prove  a  good  soldier-breeder."     Act  V.     Percy. 

*  The  scambling  and  unquiet  time.'     I  would  rather  under- 
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Stand  scamhling,  in  the  present  instance,  in  the  sense  in    which 
it  is  used  by  More,  shifting,  variable.     B. 

Cant.  So  that  the  art,  and  practic  part  of  life 
iVIust  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorique  : 

to  this  theorique  ;]     Thcoric  is  what  terminates  in  speculation. 

Steev. 

• — '  to  this  theorique.'  '  Theoric'  is  theory  ;  and  theory  is  the 
same  as  speculation.  What  Mr.  Steevens  means  by  '*  theory 
terminating  in  speculation,"  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  the  general 
observation  that  thcori/  usually  terminates  in  practice.     B. 

Cant.  Save,  that  there  Mas  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages, 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms  ; 

The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages,]  This  line  I  suspect  of  corrup- 
tion, though  it  may  be  fairly  enough  explained  :  the  passages  of  his 
tirlcs  are  the  lines  of  succession  by  which  his  claims  descend. 
Unhidden  is  open,  clear.     John. 

*  The  severals  and  unhidden  passages.'  The  passage  is  cor- 
rupt : — It  is  evident  that  *  unhidden'  must  be  wrong;  for  if  the 
line  oj'  succession  were  open,  or  clear,  as  Johnson  would  under- 
stand by  the  word  unhidden,  the  argument  made  use  of  by  the 
Bishop  is  impertinent.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact,  and 
it  is  of  Henry's  rights  as  settled  by  compact  that  he  speaks  : 
a  circumstaaice  of  which  lie  finds  the  kins  to  be  ignorant. 
I  therefore  read  : 

*  The  severals,  and  unheeden  pactises 
Of  his  true  titles,  &c.' — 
The  Bishop  says  there  was  not  time  sufficient  to  attend   to  par- 
ticulars, to  take  into  consideration   the  several  compacts  which 
had  lain  unheeded,  and  which  will  show  that  the  king  has  a  true 
title  to  certain  dukedoms  &c.   Unheeden  for  unheeded — as  1  have 
before   observed    of   participles,    and    words    like    the   present - 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  participle,  or  which  may  be 
termed  participial  adjectives. 

Pactise  is  an  old  I'Vench  word  signifying  contract,  agreement. 
("  Pactiser — faire  un  pacte")  "  to  covenant,  to  make  a  con- 
tract."    Diet.     B. 

Cant.  To  fine  his  title  with  some  shew  of  truth, 
(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught) 
Convey 'd  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingarc, 
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To  fine  his  title,  &c.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  of 
1608,  that  of  the  folio  is,  To  find  his  title.     I  would  read  : 

To  line  his  title  with  some  shew  of  truth. 
To   line   may  signify  at  once   to  decorate   and  to  strengthen.     In 
Macbeth : 

"  He  did  line  the  rebels  with  hidden  help  and  vantage.''' 
Dr.  Warburton  says,  that  tojine  his  title  is  to  refine   or   improve    it. 
The  reader  is  to  judge. 

I  now  believe  thatj^ncZ  is  right ;  thejury /fnr/*  for  the  plaintiff,  or 
finds  for  the  defendant:  to  fnd  his  title  is,  to  determine  in  favor  of 
his  title  with  so7ne  shew  of  truth.     John. 

Both  the  quartos,  lOOO  and  I6O8,  read — To  fine  his  title,  i.  e. 
to  make    it  shewy  or   specious  by     some    appearance     of  justice. 

Steev. 
*  To  fine  his  title.' — It  seems  to   be  the  French  fin.     "^  In 
order  to  fix,  or  put  an  end  to  all  question  respecting  his   right 
or  title,  he  convey'd  himself,  &c."     B. 

Cant.  And  rather  chuse  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 
Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles, 
Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

• 'imbare  their  crooked  titles,'\     Mr.  Pope  reads  : 

Than  openly  imbracej  But  where  is  the  antithesis  betwixt  hide 
in  the  preceding  line,  and  imbrace  in  this  ?  .The  two  old  folios  read, 
Than  amply  to  imbarre. — We  certainly  must  read,  as  Mr.  Warburton 
advised  me,  T/<c«  ow^/j/  to  imbare— lay  open,  display  to  view.  I 
am  surpriz'd  Mr.  Pope  did  not  start  this  conjecture,  as  Mr.  Rowe 
had  led  the  way  to  it  in  his  edition  ;  who  reads : 

Than  amply  to  make  bare  their  crooked  titles.     Theob. 

Mr.  Theobald  might  have  found,  in  the  quarto  of  16O8,  this 
reading : 

Than  amply  to  embrace  their  crooked  causes  ; 
out  of  which  line  IMr.  Pope  formed  his    reading,  erroneous  indeed, 
but  not  merely  capricious.     John. 

The  4to  l6'flO,  reads — imbace. 

1  know  of  no  such  word  as  imbare.  To  unbar  is  to  open,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  the  word  set  down  by  the  poet,  and  was  probably 
opposed  to  bar. 

So,  in  the  first  scene  of  Timon,  the  poet  says,  "  I'll  unbolt  to  you." 

To  embar,  however,  seems,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  first 
book  of  Stanyhurst's  translation  of  Virgil,  1582,  10  signify  to 
break  or  cut  off  abruptly  : 

"  Heere  Venus  embarring  his  taie,  &c." 

Yet,   as  to  bar,   Mnch  Ado  about  Nothing,  is  to  strengthen, 

" that  is  stronger  made 

Which  was  before  barr''d  up  with  ribs  of  iron." 
So,  amply  to  unbar  may  mean  to  weaken  by  an  open  display  of  inva- 
iiditv.     Steev. 
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— '  imbare  their  crooked  titles.'  The  reading  of  the  old 
folio — *  imbarre'  is  surely  right.  The  meaning  will  be,  to  stop, 
to  put  a  check  to.  ^Ir.  S.  must  not  olyect  to  the  reading, 
because  he  coniiot  fiud  the  zcord  In  his  dicfioHary.  Or  the 
reading  of  the  4to.  inibace  may  be  adopted.  The  sense  will  be 
— '*  rather  hide  their  titles  in  a  net :"  for  by  attempting  to  prove 
the  right  they  would  pretend  to,  the  baseness  of  the  titles  will  be 
found.     The  word  must  be  written  imbase.     B. 

E.ve.  Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity  ; 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 

Yd  that  is  but  a  curs'd  nccessifi/ ;"]  So  the  old  quarto.  The 
folios  read  crush'' d  :  m'ithcr  of  the  words  convey  any  tolirablc  idea; 
but  give  us  a  counter-reasoning,  and  not  at  all  pertinent.  We 
tihould  read,  'scus'd  neccssittj.  It  is  Ely's  business  to  shew  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  staying  at  home  :  he  must  therefore  mean,  that 
though  there  be  a  seeming  necessity,  yet  it  is  one  that  may  be  well 
excus'd -And  got  over.     Warb. 

Neither  the  old  readings  nor  the  emendations  seem  very  satisfacto- 
ry. A  curs'd  necessity  has  no  sense;  a  'scus'd  necessity  is  so  harsh 
that  one  would  not  admit  it,  if  any  thing  else  can  be  found.  A 
ciush'd  necessity  may  mean  a  necessity  which  is  subdued  and  over-' 
poTvcrcd  by  contrary  reasons.  \Vc  might  read  a  crude  necessity, 
a.  necessity  not  complete,  or  not  well  considered  and  digested,  but  it 
is  too  harsh. 

Sir  T.  llanmer  reads : 

Yet  that  is  not  o'coursc  a  necessity.     JoHK. 

A  cuis'd  necessity  means,  I  hchc\c,or\\y  an  inifortunate  necessity. 
Cursed  in  colloquial  phrase,  signifies  any  thing  unfortunate.  So  we 
say,  such  ji  one  leads  a  cursed  lite  :  another  has  got  into  a  cursed 
scrape.      It  may  mean,  a  necessity  to  be  execrated.     Steev. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  for  adhering  to  the  reading  of  the  quarto, 
*'  curs'd  necessity,"  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  right. 
AVe  may  read,  and  with  no  more  harshness  than  is  frequently 
found  in  Shakspeare — '  accust  necessity.'  j^cciist  contracted  of 
accustomed :  i.  e.  a  common;  and  by  implication,  a  pretended 
necessity — "  since  we  have  locks,  8cc."     B. 

Cant.  They  have  a  king,  and  ofliceis  of  sorts  ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 

ihey  have  a  king  and  ojliccrs    of  sorts  :2     The    quarto   of  l600 

reads,  I  think  rightly, officers  of  sort ;  i.  c.  of  rank  or  quality. 

So,  in  Measure  for  Measure: 

"  Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit, 
As  are  to  meet  him." 
A  gam,  in  this  play  of  K.  Henry  V. 

**  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  arc  taken  ?" 
Agriin  :  "  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of  great  sort."  Mal. 
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Officers  of  sorts  means  officers  of  different  degrees.  In  a  Lon- 
don haberdasher's  bill  to  his  customer  in  the  country  1  lately  saw  the 
following  charge,  *'  To  thread  of   sorts,"   i.    e.    of    different  kinds. 

SXEEV. 

— *  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts/  '  Officers  of  sorts,'  and 
'threads  of  sorts'  are  equally  unmeaning,  [f  Mr.  Steevens's 
haberdasher  is  a  blockhead,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
Shakspeare  must  be  so  too  ?  '  Officers  of  sort'  will  be  the  right 
reading  ;  and  such  must  be  easily  understood.     B. 

^    — 

Cant.  The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ;]  This  may  possibly  be 
right:  but  I  rather  think  that  Shakspeare  wrote — heading  tip  the 
honey  ;  alluding  to  the  putting  up  merchandize  in  casks.  And  this 
is  in  fact  the  case.  The  honey  being  headed  up  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct cells  by  a  thin  membrane  of  wax  drawn  over  the  mouth  of 
each  of  them,  to  hinder  the  liquid  matter  from  running  out.     Ware. 

To  head  the  honey  can  hardly  be  right;  for  though  we  head  the 
cask,  no  man  talks  of  heading  the  commodities.  To  knead  gives  an 
easy  sense,  though  not  physically  true.  The  bees  do  in  fact  knead 
the  wax  more  than  the  honey,  but  that  Shakspeare  perhaps  did  not 
know.     John. 

The  old  quartos  read — lading  up  the  honey.     Steev. 

*  kneading  up  the  honey' — Lading  up  the  honey — and  which 
is  actually  the  practice  of  the  bee, — we  may  suppose  the  true 
reading.     B. 

Cant.  So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat. 

Without  Jf/eo^. — ]  The  quartos  1600  and  l608  read,  xoithuut 
defect.     Steev. 

'  Without  defeat,'  Defect  should  certainly  be  restored  to  the 
text.  To  say  ihiit  actions  well  borne  shall  end  without  defeat,  is 
the  language  of  folly  and  presumption,  but  to  observe  that  they 
shall  be  borne  without  defect,  i.  e.  maintained  with  abiliti/  and 
resolntion,  is  that  of  wisdom  and  courage  combined.     B. 

K.  Henry.  Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth, 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts  ;  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worship'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

with  a  waxen  epitaph.    The  quarto  l608  reads,   with  a  paper 

epitaph.  3 

Either  a  waxen  or  a  paper  epitaph  is  an  epitaph  easily  obliterated 
or  destroyed  ;  one  which   can  confer  no  lasting  honor  on  the  dead. 
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Shakspcare   employs    the    former    epithet  in   a    similar    sense    in 
K.  Richard  II  : 

"  'Ihat  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  ivaxen  coat."     Steev. 

The  second  reading  is  more  unintelligible,  to  me  at  least,  than  the 
other  :  a  grave  not  dignified  with  the  slightest  memorial.     Johx. 

*  Waxen'  is  hardly  right ;  for  to  say  that  his  tomb  should  not 
have  a  waxen  epitaph,  i.  e.  one  that  is  easily  obliterated,  is  en- 
tirely adverse  to  the  meaning  of  Henry  We  must,  therefore, 
read, 

"  Not  worshipp'd  with  a  wissen  epitaph." 
To  wisse  is  to  teach,   to  instruct . 

The  meaning  is,  without  an  epitaph,  to  set  forth  his  virtues 
or  his  deeds  in  arms. 

After  all,  however,  ''a  paper  epitaph"  may  be  right.  But 
paper  epitaph  must  not  be  interpreted  literally :  it  means  not 
an  epitaph  written  on  paper  to  be  placed  on  a  tomb — but  an 
history,  the  memoirs  of  Henry's  life.  Unless  we  effect  the 
business  in  hand  (says  the  king),  we  wish  not  to  be  honored,  or 
to  have  our  memory  respected.  Thus  the  reasoning  is  just  and 
pertinent.     B. 

Amb.  And   bids   you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in 
France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galHard  won  ; 

-a  nivible  galliard  icon  .]  A  galliard  was  an   ancient  dance, 


now  obsolete.     Steev. 

*A  nimble  galliard  won.'  Gaillardc,'  is  certainly  a  dance. 
But  gaillard  is  a  goodfe/loTc;  a  boon  companion.  Let  any  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  character  of  Henry,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  determine  in  which  of  these  significations,  in  which 
particular  sense  the  word  should  here  be  taken  ;  that  is,  whether 
the  passage  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  a  country  which 
may  be  gained  rcilh  a  nimble  dance ;  or  if  a  country  likely  to  be 
conquered  by  a  boon  companion  ;  a  bon-vivant.  'With 'is  by.    B. 

K.  Henry.  We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  Eng- 
land ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence  ;  As  'tis  ever  common, 
That  men  are  merriest  when  tlicy  are  from  home. 

And  thertfore,  living  hence, — ]  This  e.xpression  has  strength  and 
energy:  he  never  valued  England;  and  therefore  lived  hence;  i.e. 
as  if  absent  from  it.  But  tlie  Oxford  editor  alters  hence  to  here. 
Warb. 
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Living  hence  means,  I  believe,  withdrawing  from  the  court,  the 
place  in  which  he  is  now  speaking.      Stekv. 

'  Living  hence.'  *  Hence'  is  the  proper  word,  but  all  the 
editors  have  mistaken  its  meaning  in  the  present  instance.  The 
sense  of  it  is  accordinc^li/,  in  consequence  of.  The  King  ob- 
serves to  the  ambassador,  in  a  jocular  way,  that  he  never  vnlued 
England  in  the  proportion  that  he  did  France,  and  Iherefore 
lived  accordingly ;  that  is,  he  gave  himself  up  to  barbarous 
licence.  He  then  goes  on,  with  the  like  kind  of  pleasantry,  to 
remark  tTiat  men  are  ever  merriest  trhen  from  home — ^Thereby 
intimating  that  he  considered  France  as  his  proper  seat,  and 
should  in  a  little  lime" lay  claim  to  it.     B. 

Chor.  For,  if  we  may, 

Well  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

We'll  not  offend  one  stomach — ]  That  is,  you  shall  pass  the  sea 
without  the  qualms  of  sea  sickness.     John. 

*  We'll  not  offend  one  stomach.'  The  tjue  meaning  is,  ae 
would  not  offoid  any  Critic  by  the  irregularities  of  our  scene; 
and  hence  the  introduction  of  the  Chorus,  byway  of  apology.  B. 

m    — 

Quick.  O  well-a-day,  lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now! 

0  toell-a-day,  lady,  if  he  be  not  hewn  now  /]  1  cannot  understand 
the  drift  of  this  expression.     If  he  be  not  hewn  must  signify,  if  he 

,be  not  cut  down  ;  and  in  that  case  the  very  thing  is  supposed  which 
Quickly  was  apprehensive  of.  But  I  rather  think  her  fright  arises 
upon  seeing  the  swords  drawn,  and  I  have  ventured  to  make  a  slight 
alteration  accordingly.  If  he  be  not  drawn,  for,  if  he  has  npt  his 
sword  drawn,  is  an  expression  familiar  to  our  poet.     Theob. 

1  have  not  disturbed  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation;  but  yet  I  think 
we  might  read — if  he  be  not  hewing.  To  hack  and  hew  is  a  common 
vulgar  expression.     Steev. 

*  Hewn'  should  be  'hewin.'  Hewin  ar  hewid,  in  Chaucer, 
is  colored.  Mrs.  Quickly  would  say — if  he  be  not  colored!  if  he 
be  not  in  a  passion  !    Hence  huej  the  word  now  in  use. 

That  drawn  is  not  the  proper  word  may  be  seen,  by  turning 
to  a  subsequent  scene  of  the  play,  in  M'hich  Pistol  is  made  to 
say,  '  O  braggard  vile,  &c.'  and  at  which  speech,  in  the  old  co- 
pies, is  the  following  stage  direction — (they  drawe.)     B. 

Pist.  I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels  : 
For  I  can  talk ; 

^  For  I  can  take ; — ]  I  know  not  well  what  he  can  take.'  The  quarto 
reads  talk.  In  our  author  to  take,  is  sometimes  tv  blast,  which  sense 
may  serve  in  this  place.    John. 
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"  Take  "  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading.  Tlie  meaning  is, 
— I  am  not  to  be  bullied,  I  am  not  to  be  afFronted  with  impu- 
nity.    B. 

Pist.  The   grave  doth   gape,  and   doating  •  death   is 
near  ; 
Tlierefore  exhale. 

Therefore  exhale — ■ — ]  Therefore  exhale  means  only — therefore 
die,  a  threat  common  enough  among  dramatic  heroes  of  a  higher  rank 
than  Pistol,  who  only  expresses  this  idea  in  the  fantastic  language, 
peculiar  to  his  character.     Steev. 

'Therefore  exhale.'  To  'exhale,'  is  to  breathe;  and  to 
breathe,  is  to  live.  In  what  school  of  Philosophy  Mr.  Steevens 
has  learned  that  to  breathe  is  to  die,  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 

When  Pistol  says,  *  therefore  exhale,'  he  means  nozo  come  to 
a  breathing  with  me.  Had  he  said  '  now  shall  thy  spirit  exhale* 
— that  is,  now  shalt  thou  breathe  thy  last,  it  were  another  matter. 
In  vulgar  language,  a  combat  of  any  kind  is,  at  this  time, 
called  a  breathing  bout. 

The  exhalare  vitam  and  exhalare  auimam  of  the  Latins  are 
nothing  in  the  present  instance  :  so  let  us  not  be  told  of  them.   B. 

Exe.  Nay,   but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow. 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  princely  favors, 

that  was  his  bedfellow,]  So,  Holinshtd.  "  The  said  Lord  Scroop 
was  in  such  favor  with  the  king,  that  he  admitted  him  sometime  to  be 
his  bedfellow.''  The  familiar  appellation  of  bedfellow,  which  appears 
strange  to  us,  was  corhmon  among  the  ancient  nobility.  There  is  a 
letter  from  the  sixth  earl  of  Northumberland  (still  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  the  present  duke)  addressed  "  To  his  beloved  cousyn 
Thomas  Arundel,  &c."  which  begins,  "Bedfellow,  after  my  most 
harte  recommendation."     Steiv. 

"  Bed-fellow  "  should,  I  think,  in  this  place,  be  printed  bede- 
felloTP,  i.  e.  a  bidden-felloza,  an  intimate.  Not  one  who  lies  in 
the  same  bed  with  another.  To  bede,  was  anciently  to  bid,  to 
invite.     B. 

K.  Henry.  Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences  ! 

'  Of  all  your  dear  offences.'  This  '  dear,'  as  in  several  other 
places,  should  be  written  dere — the  old  word  for  hurtful,  perni- 
cious.    B. 

'    Quick.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and   went  awav,  an  it 
had  been  any  christom  child  : 
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■       finer  cnrf,]  for  final.     Johk. 

'  'A  made  a  finer  end/  &c.  To  say  tliat  FalstafF  made  a 
'final  end/  is  saying  nothing.  The  hostess  would  give  then)  to 
understand,  that  he  died  with  becoming  resignation,  with  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,     B. 

Pist.  Therefore,  caxeto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor.]     The  old  quartos  read  : 
Therefore  Cophetua  be  thy  counsellor.     Steev. 

'  Therefore  caveto  be  thy  counsellor.'  This,  in  Pistol's 
language,  will  mean,  *' Therefore  let  prudence  he^  thy  counsel- 
lor."    B. 

T)au.  In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems, 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd  ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection, 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  «poil  his  coat,   with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection.l  This  passage,  as  it 
stands,  is  so  perplexed,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  corrupt.    Mal. 

*  A  weak  and  niggardly  projection/  The  seeming  obscurity 
of  this  passage  arises  from  a  fault  in  the  syntax,  and  from  the 
use  of  the  preposition  of,  instead  of  by.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  is  this — '  In  thinking  to  defend  ourselves  by  weak  and 
niggardly  preparations,  we  act  like  a  miser  who  spoils  his  coat 
&c/     B. 

K,  Henry.  And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  ar- 
gument. 

argument.}     Is  matter,  or  subject.     John. 

*  Sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument,'  means,  that 
they  had  entirely  vanquished  the  enemy  ;  that  they  put  up  their 
swords, 

*  from  lack 
Of  something  for  to  hew  and  hack.'     Hud.     B. 

Pist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould  ! 

to  men  of  mould  ! — ]  To  men  of  earth,  to  poor  mortal  men. 
John. 

So  in  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Yvychurch,  at  length  ??/a«  was 
made  of  mould,  by  crafty  Prometheus.     Steev. 

'  Men  of  mould.'     I  rather  think  that  by  metx  of  mould,  w^e 
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are  to  understand  excellent,  weW-mside, Jineli/  moulded  fellowsb. 

Johnson  says  that  it  means  7nen  of'  earth.  Is  he  then  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  kind  of  men  ?     B. 

Boi/.  Nym,  and  Bardolph,  are  sworn  brothers  in 
filching  ;  and  in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire  shovel :  I  knew, 
by  that  piece  of  service,  the  men  would  carry  coals. 

the  men  would  cany  coals. — ]  II  appears  that  in  Shakspeare'jf 

ago,  to  carry  coals  was,  I  know  not  why,  to  endure  affronts.  So, 
in  Romeo  and  Jtilitf,  one  servingnuin  asks  another  whether  he  will 
carry  coals.     John. 

Cant  phrases  are  the  cphemerons  of  literature.  In  the  quartos 
ItiOO  and  16O8,  the  passage  stancU  thus  : 

I  km  w  by  that  tliei/  mtant  to  carry  coales.     Steev. 

'  they  meant  to  carry  coals.'     The  right  reading  will 

undoubtedly  be,  '  the  men  would  carry  coals.'  But  carry  coals 
has  not,  in  this  place,  the  same  meaning  as  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  (See  my  note  on  the  expression,  A.  1.  S.  1.)  It  here 
signifies  stigmatised,  branded,  or  perhaps  condemned.  It  is 
according  to  the  latin  phrase  Carbone  notare. 

Mr.  Steevens  informs  us  that  *  cant  phrases  are  the  ephemer- 
oiis  of  literature.'  Cant  phrases,  however,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  literature,  nor  literature  with  them.  Beside,  the  sentence 
in  question  is  simply  a  latinism.  But  if  the  expression  be 
thought  difficult,  it  should  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  rid~ 
die,  rather  th-in  by  that  of  cant.     B. 

Jamy.  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  pick 
occasion;  tiiat  sail  I,  marry. 

/  sail  quit  you—  ]  That  is,   I  shall,  with  your  permission,  rc- 

tjiiitc  you,  that  is,  misiuer  you,  or  interpose  with  my  arguments,  as  I 
shall  find  opportunity.     John. 

'  I  sail  quit  you.'  '  Leve'  is  not  leave,  or  permission,  as 
Johnson  supposes.  '  Gud  leve  '  is  good  love  :  or  it  may  here 
be  better  explained  by  good  liking.  '  That  is  well,'  says  Jamy, 
'  Enter  on  dispute' — '  1  will  sit  as  umpire,  and  such  points  in 
your  discussion,  as  may  be  deserving  of  approbation,  of  my 
good  liking,  shall  honestly  be  made  known  to  you.'     B. 

Con.  Can  sodden  water, 

A  drench  for  sur-reyn'd  jades,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat .'' 

■   ■   ■     -Can  sodden  water, 

A  drench  for  iXkT-reyn'd  Jades,       —  ] 

SHAK.  II.  F 
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The  exact  meaning  of  sur-reyiid  I  do  not  know.  It  is  common  to 
give  horses  oscr-ridilcn  or  i'cvi  rish,  ground  malt  and  hot  water  mixed, 
which  is  called  a  mash.     To  this  ho  alludes.     John. 

*Sur-re}n'd'  is  old,  zcorn-nitt.  The  F'Cich  word  suran- 
iie  Anglicised,  and  then  corrupted.  It  should  l.t-  printed 
suran'd.     13, 

Pist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart; 
Of  buxom  valor. 

0/' buxom  valor,'}  i.  e.  valor  under  good  command,  obedient  t© 
its  superiors.     bTEr:v. 

'  Buxom  valor.'  1  would  much  rather  explain  '  Buxom'  by 
brisk,  active.     B. 

Flu.  Fortune  is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  before 
her  eyes,  to  signify  to  you,  that  fortune  is  plind  : 

Fortune  is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  before  her  eves,  to  signify 
to  you  that  fortune  is  plind  : — ]  Here  the  fool  of  a  player  was  for 
making  a  joke,  as  Hamlet  says,  not  set  down  for  him,  and  s  honing  a 
most  pitiful  ambition  to  be  witty.  For  Fluellen,  though  he  speaks 
with  his  country  accent,  yet  is  all  the  way  represented  as  a  man  of 
good  plain  sense.  '1  herefofe,  as  it  appears  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  term  plind,  by  his  use  of  it,  he  could  never  have  said  that  For- 
tune was  painted  plind,  to  signify  she  was  plind.  He  mis^ht  as  well 
have  said  afterwards,  that  she  was  painted  inconstant,  to  signify  she 
noas  inconstant.  But  there  he  speaks  sense;  and  so,  unquestionably, 
he  did  here.  We  should  therefore  strike  out  the  first  plind,  and 
read : 

Fortune  is  painted  with  a  mvffier,  &c.     Ware. 

Dr.  Warburtou  is  mistaken.  There  is  here  no  ambition  to 
be  mtty.  Fluellen  says,  *  Fortune  is  painted  plind;'  but  recol- 
lecting that  Pistol  might  not  readily  comprehend  how  Fortune 
could  be  represented  or  painted  bhnd,  he  goes  on — '  that  is, 
with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes,  to  signify  to  you  that  Fortune  is 
phnd.'     B. 

Flu.  But  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out. 

—his  fire's  out.^  This  is  the  last  time  that  any  sport  can  be  made 
■with  the  red  face  of  Bardolph,  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  seems  to 
have  taken  more  hold  on  bhakspeare'siiuagmation  than  on  any  other. 
The  conct  prion  is  very  cold  to  the  solitary  reader,  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  invigorated  by  the  exhibition  on  the  stage.  This  poet  is 
always  more  careful  about  the  present  than  the  future,  about  hit 
audience  than  his  readers.     John. 

*  His  fire's  out.'  '  Always  more  careful  about  the  present 
than  the  future :  about  his  audience  than  his  readers  ? '  indeed ! 
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a  strange  assertion  in  regard  to  Shakspeare.  But  for  '  al- 
ways,' 1  wouifl  substitute  sometimes ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
nearer  to  the  tiuih.  It  is  ai  the  s.ime  time  curious  to  observe 
the  commentator  thus  condemning  his  author  for  awkvard 
pleasantry,  while  himself  is  praftising  the  same  with  regard  to 
Bardtliph's  lace  'The  conception  is  very  cold  to  the  reader/ 
&c.  For  With  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged:  and 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  y»)u  again 
— and  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  Brother's 
eve,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Matt, 
vii.     B. 

K.  Henry.  Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  w  c  will  com« 
on, 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour, 
Stand  in  our  way. 

God  before ]  This  was  an   expression  in  that  age  for  God 

being  my  guide ;  or,  when  used  to  another,  God  be  thy  guide.  So, 
in  an  old  dialogue  between  a  hcrd>man'  and  a  maiden  gomg  on  pil- 
grimage to  VValsingham,  the  herdsman  takes  his  leave  in  these  words: 

"  Now,  go  thy  ■nays,  and  God  before." 
To  prevent  was  used  in  the  same  sense.     John. 

*  God  before'  rather  means  God  shield  us ;  to  protect  us. 
Milton  says  : 

'  Some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us.'     B. 

Dau.  He  is,  indeed,  a  horse  ;  and  all  other  jades 
you  may  call — beasts. 

and  all  other  Jades  you  may  call — beasts.^     It  is  plain  that 

jades  and   beasts   should    change   places,  it  being   the  first  word  and 
not  the  last,   which  is  the  term  of  n  proach :  as  afterwards  it  is  said  : 
I  had  as  lieve  have  my  mistress  n  jade.     Ware. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  this  change.     In  the  Second  Part  oiKins 
Henry  IV.  scene  i. : 

* he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 

*  And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
'  Against  the  panting  sides  uf  the  poor  jade.' 

Jade  is  sometimes  used  tor  a  post  horse.    Beast  is  always  employed 
as  a  contemptuous  distinction.     So,  \n  Macbeth: 
* what  beast  was't  then 

*  That  made  you  break  this  enterprizo  to  me?' 

Again,  in  Timnn:  " — what  a  wicked  beast  v.as  I  to  disfurnish  myself 
against  so  good  a  time  '. "     Steev. 

'  All  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts.'  Mr.  Steevens'  quota- 
tions are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  A  jade  is  a  sorry  beast.  It  is. 
therefore  evideut  that  we  must  read  as  Warburton  has  directed.   B 
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Con.  Never  any  body  saw  it,  but  his  lacquey  :  'tis  a 
hooded  valor  ;  and,  when  it  appears,  it  will  hate. 

'tis  a  hooded  valor,  and  when  it  appears,  it  will  bate.']     This 

IS  said  with  allusion  to  falcons  which  are  kept  hooded  when  they  are 
not  to  fly  at  game,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hood  is  off,  bait  or  flap  the 
wing.  The  meaning  is,  the  Dauphin's  valor  has  never  been  let 
loose  upon  an  enemy,  yet,  when  he  makes  his  first  essay,  we  shall 
see  how  he  will  flutter.     John. 

*  When  it  appears  it  will  bate.'  A  quibble,  and  in  regard  of 
the  character  of  the  Dauphin.  Bait  the  term  in  falconry  and 
'bate  for  abate  or  slacken.  *  As  to  his  valor  nobody  ever  dis- 
covered it  but  his  lacquey,  and  when  it  shall  appear  to  us,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  come  abated :  it  is  more  in  word,  than  in  deed.'     B. 

Chorus.  The  poor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices,    by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,   and  war-worn  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts. 

Investing  lank-lean  cheeks, — ]  A  gesture  investing  cheeks  and  coats 
is  nonsense.     We  should  read  : 

Invest  in  lank-lean  cheeks 

which  is  sense,  i.  e.  their  sad  gesture  was  cloath'd,  or  set  off",  in  lean 
cheeks  and  worn  coats.     The  image  is  strong  and  picturesque. 

Warb. 

'  Investing  lank-lean  cheeks.'  The  right  word,  I  think,  will 
be  infesting,  (a  participial  adjective.)  The  construction  is  not, 
as  Dr.  Warburton  supposes,  a  gesture  investing  cheeks  &c. 
which  is,  no  doubt,  ridiculous  :  the  meaning  is — their  gesture  is 
sad,  and  thei/  have  infesting,  lank-lean  cheeks.  The  expressioq 
is  certainly  vicious  ;  but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  used  *  infest- 
ing, lank-lean  cheeks,'  in  the  sense  of  cheeks  become  lank  by 
harassment  and  care.  There  must  be  a  comma  at  i7ifesting- — 
to  mark  the  double  adjective  before  cheeks.     B. 

K.  Henry.  The  enter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farsed  title  running  'fore  the  king. 

— farsed  title  running,  &c.3  Farsed  is  stuffed.  The  tumid  puffy 
titles  with  which  a  king's  nanje  is  always  introduced.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  sense.     John. 

'Parsed  title   running.'     'Parsed/  in   the  language  of  the 
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Kitchen,  is  stuffed— filled  z^ith  mixed  itigredients  ;  but  I  do  not 

like  the  expression  here.      We  may  better  read,  thefarded  title  ; 

.  e.  the  painted,  gaudy  title.  Farder  fr.  to  painty — to  ornament. 

Co7i.  Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucket-sonuance,  and  the  note  to  mount ; 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 

The  tucktt-sonuance,  &C.3  He  uses  tcnns  of  tlie  field  as  if  they 
were  going  out  only  to  the  chase  for  sport.  To  dare  the  field  is  a 
phrase  in  falconry.  Birds  are  dared  when  by  the  falcon  in  the  air 
they  arc  terrified  from  rising,  so  that  they  will  be  sometimes  taken 
by  the  hand. 

Such  an  easy  capture  the  lords  expected  to  make  of  the  English. 
.ToiiN. 

The  tucket-sonuance  was,  I  believe,  the  name  of  an  introductory 
flourish  on  the  trumpet,  as  tocntta  in  Italian  is  the  prelude  of  a 
sonata  on  the  harpsichord,  and  toccar  la  tromba  is  to  blow  th» 
trumpet. 

In  the  Spanish  tragedy  (no  date)  '  a  tucket  afar  off.' 
Again,  in  the  Devil's  Lawcase,  l623  : 

*  3  tuckets  by  several  trumpets.' 

Souance  is  a  word  used  by  Heywood,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  l630  : 

*  Or,  if  he  chance  to  endure  our  tongues  so  much 

*  As  but  to  hear  their  sonance.'     Steev. 

*  The  tucket  sonuance.'  Sonaunce  in  old  French  is  sound, 
fforish.     It  is  now  written  st>«.     B. 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed  : 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

■ expedience'}  i.  c.  expedition.     Steev. 

*  Expedience.'  *  All  expedience'  is  not  expedition — but  'all 
due  fitness,    at  the  meetest  opportunity.'     B, 

K.  Henry.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thou- 
sand men; 

thou  hast  unwish'd  jive  thousand  men, — ]   By  wishing  only 

thyself  and  me,  thou  hast  wished  five  thousand  men  away.  Shaks- 
peare  never  thinks  of  such  triiles  as  numbers.  In  the  last  scene  the 
French  are  said  to  be  full  threescore,  thousand,  which  Exeter  declares 
to  be  five  to  one  ;  but,  by  the  king's  account,  they  are  twelve  to  one. 
John. 

*  Unwish'd  five  thousand  men.'  Dr.  Johnson  is  wrong  in  his 
remark.  The  king  means  to  say  five  thousand  for  each:  that  is 
for  Westmoreland  and  himself.     B. 
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K.  Henry,  Alark   then    a  bounding   valor   in    our 
English ; 
That,  being  dead,   like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 

Mark  then  abounding  rahr  in  our  English  ;]  Thus  the  old  folios. 
The  quartos,    rnorc  eri".>n>c)usly  still  : 

Mark  then  aboundaiit 

"bir.  Pope  degraded  the  pa^sage  in  both  his  editions,  bt^cause,  I  pre- 
sume, he  did  not  understand  it.  I  have  reformed  the  f^xt,  and  the 
allusion  is  exceedingly  beautiful  ;  comparing  the  revival  of  tho 
English  valor  to  the  rbo'inding  of  a  cannon-ball.     1  ukob. 

'  Mark  then  abouu'hng  valor  in  our  Fnglish.'  Theobald  i& 
too  hasty  in  his  objecliun  and  censure.  Abuun(lant(fr.)  may  be 
right.     B. 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortdlify.']  What  is  it  to  kill  in  relapse  of 
mortaliti/  ?  1  do  not  know.     I  suspect  that  it  should  be  read  : 

Killing  in  reliques  of  mortalifi/. 
That  is,  continuing  to  kill  when  they  are  the  reliques  that  death  has 
left  behind  it. 

That  the  allusion  is,  as  Mr.  Theobald  thinks,  exceedingly  beautiful, 
I  am  afraid  few  readers  will  disovcr.  The  valor  ot  a  putrid  body, 
that  (lestroys  by  the  stench,  is  one  of  the  thoughts  that  do  no  great 
honor  to  the  poet.  Perhaps  from  this  putrid  valor  Dryden  n  ight 
borrow  the  po>;thun,ous  empire  of  Don'  Sebastian,  who  was  to  n  ign 
'  wIk  rcsiievcr  his  atoms  should  be  scattered.     John. 

*  Mortality  '  is  sickness,  '  relapse'  is  re/«r«,  and  the  pr-^posi- 
tion  '  of  IS  used,  as  is  common  with  the  writers  of  bhukspeare's 
time,  instead  of  hi/.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this — The 
valor,  or  rather  the  ponder  of  our  English  is  such,  that  being 
dead,  they  will  yet  (in  return)  destroy  tbtir  enemies  by 
breeding  a  sickness — by  the  stench  which  will  arise  from  their 
bodies.     B. 

K.  Henry.  Teh  the  constable, 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  : 

— warriors  Jor  the  working  day  ;]  We  are  soldiers  but  coarsely 
dressid  ;   wi-  have  not  on  our  holiday  apparel.     John. 

'For  the  working  day.'  It  rather  means,  we  can  only Jight : 
we  cannot  make  parade  or  ^hew,  as  you  do.     B. 

K.  Henry.  There's  not  a   piece   of  feather   in   our 
iiost, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly.) 
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*  There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  1  hope,  we  shall  not  fly.') 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  zcnnt  of  a  J  eatlier  being  07t  argU' 
ment  &c.     We  should  undoubtedly  read  augurment.     B. 

Fist.  Quality,  call  you  me  ? — Construe  me,  art  thou 
a  gentleman?  What  is  thy  name?  discuss. 

Quality,  calmly,  custurc  7ne,  art  thou  a  gentleman  ?  We  should 
read  this  nonsense  thus  :  , 

Quality,  cality construe  me,  art  thou  a  gentleman? 

i.  e.  tell  me,  let  me  understand  whether  thou  be'st  a  gentleman. 

Waub, 

'  Quality  call  you  nie  V  *  Call  you  me  ? '  is  surely  wrong. 
Ciilifj/,  (the  old  reading,)  appears  to  be  Pistol's  word.  He 
uses  it  for  Cnllide  (lat.)  cininini^ly.  *  Quality!  Shrewdly, 
cunningly  observed.'      But  tell  me  &.c.     B. 

discuss.]     This  afiected  word   is  used  by  Lylly  in  his  Woman 

in  the  Moon,   16.97  : 

"  But  first  1  must  discuss  this  heavenly  cloud."     Steev. 

'  What  is  thy  name  ?  discuss.'  *  Discuss  '  with  Pistol,  is 
explain,  '  Discuss  '  with  Lylly  is  disperse,  Mr.  S's  quotation 
is  therefore  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  he  Kditor  of  such  a 
writer  as  Shakspeare,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  several 
meanings  of  a  word, — if  several  meanings  it  has;  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case.     B. 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 
'  Moy  shall  not  serve  :   I'll  have  a  ton  of  moys.'      Qu.  if  by 
saying  moi,  Pistol  had  moidure  in  his  thought.     B. 

Pist.  For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  ofx:rimson  blood. 

For  I  -aill  fetch  thy  rym- ]  We  should  read  : 

Or,   /  will  fetch  thy  ransom  out  of  thy  throat.      WaRB. 
1  know  not  what  to  do  with    rym.      l  he  measure"  gives  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  stands  for  some  monosyllable  ;  and,  besides,  ransomc 
is  a  word  not  likely  to  have  been  corru|)t{"d.     JohK. 

This  line  is  wanting  in  the  quartos  l6"00  and  iGOS.  The  folio 
reads:  thy  rymme.  It  appears  however,  from  Sir  Arthur  Gorges 's 
Translation  of  Lucan,  l6l*,  that  some  part  of  the  intestines  was 
anciently  called  the  rimme,  Lucan.  B.  i: 

"  'l"he  slender  rimme  too  weake  to  part 

"  The  boyling  liver  Iroin  the  heart ." 

parvusque  secat  xitalia  limes.      L.  623.     Steev. 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Gorges'  translation  of  Lucan. 
rimme  has  certainly  the  same  meaning  as  tUe  Latin  word  limes ; 
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and  may  stand  for  the  diaphragm,  or  that  membrane  which 
divides  the  upper  cavity  ot  the  body  from  th*.  lower.  J3ut  the 
rym  is  properly  the  peritoneum,  or  caul,  which  covers  the 
bowels. 

Pistol's  exprcxssion  seems  equivalent  to  the  one  now  used. 
*1  will  not  be  so  easily  satisfied — 1  will  have  your  heart's  b/oodJ' 
Such,  I  believe,  is  the  meaning.  It  should  be,  *  or  1  will 
fetch'  &c.     B. 

Fr.  Sol.  Est-il  impossible  cCeschapper  la  force  de  ion 
bras  ? 

Pist.  Brass,  cur ! 

Brass,  cur  f]  Either  Shakspcare  had  very  little  knowledge  in  the 
French  language,  or  his  over  tuiiflness  for  punning  kcl  him  in  this 
place,  CDHtrar  to  his  own  judgment,  into  an  erior.  Almost  every 
one  knows  that  the  French  word  bras  i>  pronounced  bran  ;  and  what 
resemijiance  ot  sound  does  this  bear  to  brass,  that  Pistol  should  reply 
Brass,  cur  ?  1  he  joke  would  appe;ir  to  a  reader,  but  could  scarce  be 
discovered  in  the  performance  of  the  play.     Sir  W.  Kawlinson. 

If  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  be  not  changed  since 
Shakspeare's  time,  which  is  not  unlikely,  it  may  be  suspected  some 
other  man  wrote  the  P'rench  scenes,     John. 

The  editors  are  mistaken.  Bras  is  not  pronounced  brau, 
unless  it  be  by  the  English.  Ihe  s  is  always  sounded  by  a 
Frenchman.     B. 


Boi/.  He  says,  his  name  ib — master  Fer. 
Pist.  Master  Fer?  Fil   fer   him,  and  firk  him,  and 
ferret  hitnl 

and  firk  hini,']  The  \\oT(]Jirk  is  so  variously  used   by  the  old 

wiiters,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  meaning. 
On  this  occasion  it  may  mean  to  chastise.  In  Ram-Alky,  &C.  it 
seems  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of — quibble: 

"  Sir,  leave  thh  Jirk  of  law,  or  by  this  light,  &c."      Steev. 

'  Firk  him.'     In  this  instance  from  Ram-alley,  Jirk  has  evi- 
dently the  sense  oi quirk,  i.  e.  shift,  cavil,  evasion.     B. 

Boy.  Bardolph,  and  Nym,  had  ten  times  more  valor 
than  this  roaring  devil  i'the  old  play. 

this   roaring  devil  in  the  old  play  ; — ]  In   modern   puppet- 

shov\s,  which  seem  to  be  copied  from  the  old  farces,  punch  sometimes 
fights  the  devil,  and  always  overcomes  him.  I  suppose  the  vice  of 
the  old  farce,  to  whom  punch  succeeds,  used  to  fight  the  devil  with 
ft  wooden  dagger.     John. 
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'  This  roaring  devil  in  the  old  play.'  '  i'the  old  play'  should 
be  *  of  the  old  play.'  The  meaning  is,  this  noisy,  blustering 
fellow  is  like  the  roaring  devil  of  the  old  play.     B. 

Bour.     Shame,    and    eternal    shame,    nothing    but 
shame ! 
Let  us  die,  instant : — Once  more  back  again  ; 

Let    us    die,    instant: Once    more    back   again;]    This   verse, 

which  is  qiiiu-  left  out  in  Mr.  I'ope's  editions,  stands  imperfect  in  the 
first  folio.  By  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  I  think,  1  have  retrieved 
the  poet's  sense.      It  is  thus  in  the  old  copy  ; 

Let  us  die  in  once  mure  back  again.     Titeob. 

*  Let  us  die  instant.'  Why  should  the  constable  wish  them 
to  *  die  instantly  ?'  <  Die '  shoidd  in  all  probahility  be  hie,  i  e. 
hasten.  The  lines  immediately  following  will  warrant  thii 
reading.     B. 

Bour.  Let  him  go  hence,  and,  Avith  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door. 

Like  a  base  pander, ]  The  quartos  read  : 

Like  a  base  U no, Steev. 

*  Like  a  base  pander.'  *  Leno  '  for  Lenotie  (Ital.)  a  Pimp, 
a  procurer.     B. 

Flu.  I  speak  but  in  figures  and  comparisons  of  it: 
As  Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  Cl^'tus,  being  in  his  ales 
and  his  cups ; 

As  Alexander,  iScc.]  I  should  suspect  that  Shakspeare,  who  was 
well  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  meant  these 
speeches  of  Fluellen  as  a  ridicule  on  the  parallels  of  the  Greek  au- 
thor, in  which,  circumstances  common  to  all  men  arc  assembled  in 
opposition,  and  one  great  action  is  forced  into  comparison  with  ano- 
ther, though  as  totally  difiiient  in  themselves,  as  was  the  behaviour 
of  Harry  Monmouth  from  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.     Steev. 

*  As  Alexander.'  It  is  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  ridi- 
cule is  here  intended  to  be  thrown  on  Plutarch:  that  Shakspeare 
could  be  so  weak  as  to  cast  a  censure  on  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  antiquity.  In  the  parallels  of  the  Chaeronean, 
*  one  great  action,'  is  not  '  forced  into  comparison  with  another.' 
It  is  not  the  actions  which  are  to  be  compared,  but  the  ?neii. 
The  l^iognipher  has  therefore,  in  order  to  show  how  those  of 
precisely  the  same  character,  in  respect  of  valor  or  mental  abi- 
lities, have  acted  in  situations  totally  different  in  point  of  cir- 
cumstance, though  tending  to  one  and  the  like  particular  end  : — - 
to  effect  this,  1  say,  he  has  drawn  up  his  parallels  : — those  cona- 
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parisons,  which  in  pertinency  and  clearness  are,  (I  mean  not  to 
use  a  quibble)  without  parallel :  and  which,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  will  so  remain  even  to  the  remotest  period  of  time.    B. 

K.  Henry.  Quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

qvite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree.     A  man  of  such  station 

as  is  not  bound  to  hazard  his  person  to  answer  to  a  challenge  from 
one  of  the  soldier's  low  degree.     John. 

*  Answer  of  his  degree.'  *  Degree  '  belongs  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  not  to  the  soldier.  *  Quite  from  the  answer  of  his 
degree,'  is, — ^  Not  bound  to  answer,  hy  reason  of  his  degree.* 
Of,  in  old  language  is  6y.     B. 

F7\  King.  We  will,  suddenly, 

Pass,  or  accept,  and  peremptoi'y  answer. 

JFe  xoill  sudfJe»Iy 

Pass  our  acctpf,  and  peremptory  answer.'\ 
As  the  French  king  desires  more  time  to  consider  deliberately  of  the 
articles,  'tis  odd  and  absurd  for  him  to  say  absolutely,  that  he 
Would  acc'pt  them  iill.  lie  certainly  must  mean,  that  he  would  at 
once  waive  und  decline  what  he  dislik'd,  and  consign  to  such  as  he 
approv'd  of.  Our  author  uses  pass  in  this  manner  in  other  places  ; 
as  m  King  John  : 

"  But  if  1/011  Jondly  pass  our  proffer  d  love."  Ware. 
Pass  ci/^r  aci  (  pt,  and  peremptory  answer:  i.e.  we  will  pass  our 
acce()»ance  of  what  we  a|>prove,  and  we  will  pass  a  peremptory 
answer  lo  the  rest.  Politeness  might  forbid  his  saying,  we  will  pass 
a  denial,  but  his  own  dignity  required  more  time  for  deliberation-. 
Bt  sides  if  we  read  pass  or  accept,  is  not  pereinptory  answer  super- 
fluous, and  plainly  implied  in  the  former  words?     'Jollet. 

'  Pass  uur  accept,  and  peremptory  answer.'  *  Peremptory 
answer.'  I'his  is  not  superfluously  said,  nor  implied  in  the 
former  words.  We  will  accept  or  pans  (i.  e.  decline)  what  you 
proffer,  says  the  French  King  ;  and  our  answer  .shall  be  such  as 
to  leave  no  looni  for  further  questioning,  in  the  matter — *  we 
will  pereniptoiily  make  answer.'     B. 

K.  Henry  lYaith,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  under- 
standing: I  am  glad,  thou  canst  speak  no  better  Eng- 
lish ;  for,  if  thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a 
plain  king  that  thou  wouldst  think,  I  had  sold  my 
farm  to  buy  my  cro"n. 

such  a   plain  king, — ]  I  know  not  why  Shakspeare  now  gives 

the  king  nearly  such  a  character  as  he  made  him  formerly  ridicule  in 
Percy,    Th  s  military  grossness  and  unskilfulness  in  all  the  softer  arts 
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does  not  suit  very  well  with  the  gai'nies  of  his  youth,  with  the  gene- 
ral knowledge  ascribed  to  him  at  liis  acces-ion,  or  \vi;li  tlie  con- 
temptuous message  sent  him  by  the  dauphin,  ^.^ho  roprci-entb  him  as 
fitter  for  the  ball-room  than  the  tield,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  not  to 
revel  info  dutchies,  or  win  provinas  icith  a  nimbii  gnlliard.  The 
trmh  is,  that  the  poet's  matter  tailed  him  in  the  fift'  act,  and  he 
was  glad  to  fill  it  up  with  whatever  he  could  get ;  .md  not  even 
Shakspeare  can  write  well  without  a  proper  subject.  It  is  a  vain  en- 
dcavf>ur  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to  cultivate  barrenness,  or  to  paint 
upon  vacuity.     John. 

*  Such  a  plain  king.'  It  should  be  remembered  that  Henry  is 
become  a  plain  king.  His  former  self  is  wholly  forgotten  : 
and  he  therefore  speaks  but  of  what  he  is.  The  like  may  be 
continually  observed  in  ordinary  men.     B. 

K.  Henry.  If  ever  thou  be'st  mine,  Kate,  I  get  thee 
with  scambling. 

*  ■     •with  scamliling,]  i.  e.  scrambling.     Steev. 

'  AVith  scambling.'  *  Scambling  '  is  shifting  : — a  kind  of 
trick;  ai\(i  not  scrambli)ig  as  Mr.  Steevens  supposes,     B. 

K.  Henry.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz' ;  and  my  con- 
dition is  not  smooth : 

— 7iiy  condition  is  not  smooth  ;]  Condition  is  temper.    Steev. 

*  My  condition  is  not  smooth.'  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Henry  would  declare  his  temper  to  be  bad.  J  "he  Hoet 
uses  '  omdif ion'  for  appeal ance,  manners,  it  is  agreeable  to 
Ihe  expression  in  a  former  scene — '  I  am  but  a  plain  king.'     B. 


FIRST  PART  OF 
ACT  I.     SCENE  I 

Thoagti  there  are  several  masterstrokes  in  these  three  plays,  which 
incontcstably  betray  the  workmariship  of  Shnkspeare  ;yct  1  am  almost 
doubtful:,  whether  they  were  entirely  of  his  writing.  And  unless 
they  were  wrote  by  him  very  early,  I  should  rather  imagine  them  to 
have  been  brought  to  him  as  a  director  of  the  stage;,  and  so  have 
received  some  finishing  beauties  at  his  hand.  An  accurate  observer 
iwill  easily  see,  the  diction  of  them  is  more  obsolete,  and  the  numbers 
more  mean  and  prosaical,  than  in  the  generality  of  his  genuine  com- 
positions.    Theob. 

*  First  part  of  King  Henry  VI.*  Theobald's  opinion  respecting 
the  spuriousness  of  these  pjays  is  of  little  force.  With  re- 
gard to  the  diction,  I  shall  prove  in  the  course  of  my  revisal,that 
Shakspeare  frequently  makes  use  of  obsolete  words :  much 
more  fiequently,  indeed,  than  is  in  general  imagined.     13. 

JE.re.  Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magic  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

the  subfle-witted  French,  &c.]  There  was  a  notion  preva- 
lent a  long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical 
charms.  As  superstition  grew  weaker,  these  charms  were  ima- 
gined only  to  have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  author's 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Irish  could  kill  rats  by  a  song.     John. 
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— '  the  subtle-witted  French,'  &,c.  Dr.  Johnson  ha»  here 
fallen  into  an  error.  It  was  not  that  the  charms  he  speaks  of 
would  kill  bj/  reason  that  they  were  in  rhi/me,  but  only  tliat 
those  supposed  murderous  charms  were  composed  in  rhyme. 
The  vulgar  notion  respecting  the  power  of  rhyme  or  metrical 
numbers,  and  by  which  the  Irish  have  been  said  to  kill  rats,  * 
Sec.  has  arisen  from  tiie  word  rimey  which  signifies  a  heavy 
mist  or  vapour,  and  with  which,  though  not  uncommon  iu 
England,  the  sister  Island  is  more  particularly  enveloped. 
IVow  the  original  meaning  of  'kills  by  rime'  was  this — that  tlie 
mist  or  vapour  was  such  as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  death  of 
man  and  beast.  It  wae  highly  prejudicial  to  health,  thej 
«aid,  and  might  possihli/  kill.     B- 

3  Mess.  Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 
By  three  and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encornpassed  and  set  upon. 

Having  full  scarce,  &cc.]  The  modern  editors  read, — -scarce 
full,  but  I  think  unnecessarily.     So,  in  the  Tempest  : 

" Prospero,  master  of  a  /)///  poor  cell."     Steev. 

'  Having  full  scarce.'  Scarce  full  is  no  doubt  the  proper 
leading.  As  to  the  expression  from  the  Tempest,  it  is  no  way 
m  point. — *  A  full  poor  cell,'  is  an  extremely,  a  particularly 
poor  cell.  It  should  be  printed  fuU-poor^  compound 
word.     B. 

Bast.  Methinks,    your   looks   are  sad,   your   chear 
appalld  ; 

• your  chear  appall' d  ; — ]     Chear  is  countenance,  appearance. 

Steev. 

*  Chear'  is  not  countenance,  but  gaiety,  cheerfulness.'^'  Your 
chear  appall'd,'  means,  your  chearfulness  abated.  He  had  al- 
ready said,  '  your  looks  are  sad.'     B. 

Pucel.  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate, 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlika  meat. 

'  Meat'  —  this  should  be — '  warlike  meet*  Meet  is  her* 
used  as  a  substantive  and  in  the  sense  of  equal — one  who  may 
«nter  the  lists  with  him.  In  the  second  part  the  word  occurs 
as  an  adjective.  **  I  say  my  Sovereign,  York,  is  meetest 
man."     B. 


•  In  rf  gard  to  this  word  •  rat'  see  my  note,  As  you  Like  It.  Act  3. 

scene  2, 
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Glo.  I'll  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  .thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

I'll  ram"  ss  flue  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat,'\  This  means,  I 
believe,  I  'II  fumble  thee  info  fliy  great  /tat,  and  n/iakr  thee,  as  bran 
and  meal  an  slinkat  in  a  sitve.     Steev. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  nilatiiken,  1  think,  in  supposing  that  the  car- 
dinal is  tu  be  tumbled  into  his  great  half  and  shaken  as  meal  is 
sh(  ken  in  a  sieve. 

'Vo  canvas  a  matter,  is  to  sift,  examine,  or  inquire  particular- 
ly into  it.  The  meaning  ot,  *  I'll  canvas  thee  in  th\  brr.aH  car- 
dinal's hat,'  is — I  will  make  inquiry  mlo  thy  conduit,  and  lay 
thee  open  to  the  world,  notwithstaudnig  the  hat  thou  nearest,  and 
which  ti!ou  mayst  perhaps  imagine  will  serve  to  protect  thee.  B. 

Tal.  They  would  have  barter'd  me  : 
Which  I,  disdaining,  scorn'd  ;  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  pill'd  esteem'd. 

•  •  ■    so  pil/'d^  esteem'd.]       Thus    the     old     copy.       The  modern 

editors  read,  but  without  authority '  so  vile  esteem'd'.    So  pill'd 

means  so  pillag'd,  so  sfripp'd  oj  honors.     Steev. 

* — so  pill'd  esteem'd.'  '  Pill'd'  is  bare.  The  metaphor 
from  shearing.     A  shorne  sheep  is  said  to  be  pilled.     B. 

Bur.   I  scar'd  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull  ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle  doves, 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 

his  trull ;]    I    brlieve  trull   did    not  anciently  bear  so  harsk 

an  interpretation  as  at  p -'sent.  In  the  old  black  letter  interlude 
of  the  Disobedient  Clnla  (no  date)  by  Th.;.  Ingeland,  is  the  following 
stanza  of  a'  song  sung  by  a  young  man  in  the  presence  of  the  lady  t» 
vhom  he  was  instantly  to  be  H;ariied. 

"  Ibis  mynion  here,  this  myncing  trull. 

Doth  please  "ic  more  a  thousande  J  Jde, 
Than  all  the  eai  the  that  is  so  full  , 

Of  precious  stones,  silver  and  golde,  &c.     Steev. 

*  His  trull.*     In  the  stanza  quoted  by    Mr    Steevens    'trull*^ 
should^  I  apprehend,  be  trolte,  l',>lleur  ir.,  reamer,  rambler.   B. 

Mor.  These  eyts — like   lamps   whose  wasting  oil  is 
spent — 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
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as  drawing  to  their  exigent ;]  Exigent,  end.     JoHX. 

So,  in  Doctor  DudypoU,  a  comedy,  16OO  : 

"  liath  dnvLMi  her  to  soim-  desperate  exigent."     Steev. 

'  drawing   to  their  exigent,'  means  }/ie/ding  to  necessity. 

*  These  eyes 

AVax  dim,  as  draw  ing  to  their  exigent.' 

*  Thy  eyes  grow  dim,  and  must  yield  to  necessity — the 
demands  of  nature  must  be  complied  with.'     B. 

Plant.   Fir.st,   lean     thine    aged  back   against   mine 
arm ; 
And,  in  that  ease,  Til  tell  thee  my  disease, 

'  ■  '  ■  ■/'//  tell  thee  my  disease.']  Disease  seems  to  be  here  uneasi- 
ness or  discontent.     John. 

*  Dibcase.'  This  word  should  here  be  printed  with  a  hyphen, 
dis-ease,  i.  e.  disquiet : — to  distinguish  it  from  sickness,  ma- 
lady.    B. 

Burg.     These  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot, 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. — • 

these  haughty  words  of  hers 

Have  batter  d  ;ne  like  roaring  cannon-shot,] 
How  these  lines  came  hither  I    know   not  ;    there    was   nothing  ia 
the  speech    of  Joan  haughty    or  violent,  it  was  all  soft  entreaty  and 
mild  expostulation.     John. 

'  These  haughty  words' — '  haughty'  is  here  used  for  great, 
important.  It  is  tmployed  with  the  same  meaning  at  tlje 
beginning  of  the  next  act,  *  haughty  courage'  i.  e.  high,  great 
courage.     B. 

York.  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did, — But  let  it  rest; 
Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

In  the  former  editions, 

And  if  I  wish  he  did J   By  the  pointing  reform 'd,  and  a  singU. 

letter  expung'd,  I  have  rcstor'd  the  text  to  its  purity.  And,  if  I 
ms,  he  did — Warwick  had  said,  the  king  meant  no  harm  in  wearing 
Somerset's  rose:  York  testily  replies,  "  Nay,  if  I  know  any  thing, 
he  did  think  harm."     Theob. 

This  is  followed  by  the  succeeding  editors,  and  is  indeed  plausible 
enough  ;  but  perhaps  this  speech  may  become  sufficiently  intelligible 
without  any  change,  only  supposing  it  broken. 

^nd  if        I  wish         he  did. 
•r,  perhaps: 

^nd  if  he  did,  I  wwA— —    Johw. 
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*  Wish  he  did.'  I  read,  *  An  if  I  wis  he  did  :'  '  if  1  knew  he 
did;  &c     B. 

Gen.  Ten    thousand    French   have  ta'en  the  sacra- 
ment, 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 

To  rive  their  dangerous  artiUery~\  I  do  not  understand  the  phrase 
to  n\t  artillery,  perhaps  it  might  be  to  diive;  we  say  to  drive  a 
blow,  and  to  drive  at  a  7nan,  when  we  moan  to  express  furious  as- 
sault.    John. 

'  To  rive  '  is  properly  to  break ;  and  to  break  has  sometimes 
the  sense  of  fo  open. 

*  Rive  their  artillery  on  the  enemy  *  is,  break  their  artWery  on 
the  enemy.  The  expression  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  one — 
open  the  artillery.     B. 

Lucy,  Whiles  the  honorable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  ling'ring,   looks  for  rescue. 

—  in  advantage  ling  ring, —  ]  Protracting  his  resistance  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  strong  post.     John. 

*  In  advantage  hngering.'  *  In  advantage  lingering  '  cannot 
signify  protracting  his  resistance;  vhich  expression,  by  the  way, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  extremely  awkward.  Resist  he  cer- 
tainly would.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  dared  not  be  active — 
that  having  but  an  handful  of  men  he  could  only  stand  on  the 
defensive.     B. 

Talb.   But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 
Tend'ring  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none. 

Tend'riiig  my  ruin,  ~\  Watching  me  with  tenderness  in  my  falL 
John. 

1  would  rather  read, — Tending  my  ruin,    &c.     Tyr. 

*  Tend'ring  my  ruin.'     1  would  rather  read  : 

*  Fending  my  ruin.' 
i.  e.  defending  or  keeping  me  from  injury  ;  as   was  actually  the 
case.     B. 

Suf.  Fond  man !  remember,  that  thou  hast  a  wife ; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ? 

Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,   for  he  will  not  hear. 
Suf.  There  all  is  marr'd;  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 
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• o  cooling  card.]     So,  \n  Maritis  and  Si/lla,   1594 1 

"  I'll  have  a  present  cooling  card  for  you.*'     Steev. 

'  Cooling  Card.'  The  editors  have  nothing  to  remark  on  this 
expression  :  so  that  we  cannot  determine  whether  it  be  under- 
stood by  them  or  not.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  reader 
perhaps  is  unacquainted  with  its  particular  meaning.  *  Card  ' 
XapTjia — is  the  heart  :  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  love.  Suffolk 
would  say — '  Foolish  man  !  remember  there  is  a  love-cooler.' 
In  other  words — '  thou  hast  no  kind  of  business  with  a  mistress, 
thou  hast  a  zcife.'      B. 

Siif.  rU  Aviii  this  lady  jNIargaret.      For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king  :  Tush  !  that's  a  wooden  thing. 

a  rvooden  tMng.]     Is  an  aukzcard  business,  an  undertaking  not 

likely  to  succeed.     Steev. 

'  A  wooden  thing  '  is  a  mad  thing.  '  Tush  !  that's  a  wooden 
thing  ' — Hold,  the  thought  is  madness.     B. 

Cat\  Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French  ; 

Betwixt  our  nation  and  th'  aspiring  French  ;]  But  would  an  ambas- 
sador, who  came  to  persuade  peace  with  France,  use  it  as  an  argu- 
ment,  that  France  was  aspiring  ?  Shakspeare  without  doubt  wrote  : 

— ^^/j' respiring  i^reHc/2  ; 

i.  e.  who  had  but  just  got   into  breath  again,  after  having  been  al- 
most hunted  down  by  the  English.     Ware. 

The  ambassador  yet  uses  no  argument,  but  if  he  did,  respiring 
would  not  much  help  the  cause.  Shakspeare  wrote  what  might  be 
pronounced,  and  therefore  did  not  write  tli  respiring.     John. 

*  The  aspiring  French.'  '  Aspiring  '  is  merely  used  as  being 
generally  characteristic  of  the  French.  It  seems  in  this  place, 
to  have  somewhat  of  the  sense  of  restless.  The  Commissioner 
might  therefore  well  persuade  to  peace.     B. 
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Glo.  Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 

I  see  thy  fury;  if  I  longer  stay, 

We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings . 

Bickerings.']     To  bicker  is  to  skirmish.     Steev. 

*  Bickerings.'  *  Bickering  '  is  both  skirmishing,  and  wrang- 
iing.     It  must  have  the  latter  sense  here.     B. 

1  Pet.  IMy  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord  protec- 
tor will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may 
deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill. 

'■ — in  the  quill.']     In  quill  is  Sir  Thomas    Ilanmer's  reading; 

the  rest  have  in  the  quill.     Jo£iN. 

Perhaps  our  suppUcations  in  the  quill,  or  in  quill,  means  no  more 
than  our  written  or  penned  supplications.  Wr  still  say,  a  drawing  in 
chalk,  for  a  drawing  executed  by  the  use  of  clialk.     Stekv. 

*  In  the  quiil.'  This  is  evidently  a  sligiit  corruption.  I  put 
a  full  stop  at  '  supplications,'  and  read  : 

*  In  the  quhile.' 
i.  e.  In  the  mean  time  get  you  in — conceal  yourselves — lie  close  i 
as  he  had  before  observed  to  them. 

While  is  frequently  written  quhile,  particularly  by  the  Scots. 
B. 
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BoUng.  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  niiiht  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire  ; 

Deep  night,  dark  nig/it,  the  silent  of  the  flight,]   The  silent  of  the 
night  is    a   clii>-sical    expression  :  and   inrans,  an    intcrlunar    night. 

Arnica   silentia    lunoc.      So   Pliny,    Inter  omnes  verb  convcnit, 

iifi/issimd  in  coitu  ejus  sterni,  queni  diem  a/ii  mtcAunu,  a/«' silentis 
Itince  appellant,  lib.  .wi.  cap.  39.  In  imitation  of  this  language, 
Milton  says  : 

"  Ihc  sun  to  me  is  dark. 

And  silent  as  the  moon. 

Wlicn  she  deserts  the  night. 

Hid  in  her  vacant  intcrlunar  cave."     Warb. 
I  believe  this  display    of  learning   might   have  been  spared.     Si- 
lent,   though   an    adjective,   is  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  substantive. 
So,  in  The  Tempest,  the  vast  of  night  is  used  for    the   greater  part  of 
it.     The  old  quarto  reads,  the  silence  of  the  flight.     Steev. 

'  Deep  uiglit,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night.'  *  The  silent 
of  the  night'  is  the  silent  time  of  night  :  midnight — that  time, 
when,  as  the  poet  elsewhere  has  it,  nature  seems  hushed.  '  Si- 
lent of  the  night,'  however,  is  more  expressive  of  the  absence 
of  light  (the  moon  bemg  silent,  i.  e.  without  power,)  than  of  the 
absence  of  sound.  From  this  circumstance  *  silence  of  the 
night'  falls  infinitely  short  of  Shakspeare 's  meaning,  which  has 
been  happily  conceived  by  Warburton.  Mr.  Steevens'  sneer  in 
regard  to  the  Bishop's  '  learning'  is  therefore  highly  censurable  : 
it  is  impertinent  in  the  extreme.  But  the  great  critic  has  well 
brought  forward  his  classic  authorities,  and  indeed  Horace  and 
others  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  yet  probable  that 
silent  (as  m^^mn^ powerless)  is  originally  an  hebraism.     B. 

BoUug.  The  time  when  scritch-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs 
howl, 

— ban-dogs  ho'dil,']  The  etymology  of  the  word  ban-dogs  is  un- 
settled. They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  designed  by  poets 
to  signify  some  terrific  beings  whose  office  it  was  to  ?nake  night 
hideous,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  first  book  and  eighth  satire  of 
Horace  : 

" serpcnfes,   ktque  videres 

"  Injernas  cn'are  canes."     Steev. 

^  Ban-dog,'  or  band-dog,  is  a  dog  kept  in  bands^  or  tied  up. 
A  mastiff.     B. 

Glo.  Churchmen  so  hot.^  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice; 
With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ? 

With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ?]  Do  what  ?  The  verse  v.'ant?  a 
foot ;  we  should  read  : 
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n  ilh  such  holii.exs  can  you  not  do  it  ? 

Spoken  iruiiically.     By  holiness  he  means  iiypocrisy :  and  says,  have- 

you  not  hypocrisy  enough  to  hide  your  malice?     Ware. 

The  verse  is  lame  enough  after  the  emendation,  nor  does  the  neca- 

tive  particle  improve  the  sense.     When  words  are   omitted   it  is  not 

often  easy  to  sHy  what  they  were  if  there  is  a  perfect  sense   without 

them,     1  read,   but  somewhat  at  random  : 

A  cAiirc/ima?/,  with  such  holiness  cati  you  do  it  ? 

The  transcriber  saw  churchman  just  above,  and  therefore  omitted     it 

in  the  second  line,     Joiilv". 

'  With  sncl)  holiness  can  you  do  it.'  I  read  : — 
*  A  churchman  and  so  hot  I  good  uncle,  hide 
'  Such  malice  with  such  lioliness.      Can  you  do  it  r' 

i.  e. '  where  ihere  is  so  much  holiness  let  there  not  be  a  show  of 

I'nalice.'     He  then  doubtingly  and  sarcastically  adds — *yet,  can 

you  do  it  ?'     B. 

Glo.  No'vv,    l>y   God's   mother,  priest,   111  shave  your 

crown  for  this, 
Or  all  my  fence  shall  fail. 

my  fence  shall  fail.']     Fence  is   the  art   of  defence.     So, 

in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

'  Dcspight  his  nice  /e«ce,  and  his  active  practice.'        Steev. 

— '  my  fence  shall  fail.'    It  seems  likewise  to  imply,  <■  or  may 
all  go  wrong  with  me  :  may  1  totally  fail.'     B. 

K.  Henrij.  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 

And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 

And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales 

Whose  beaiii  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. 

And  poise  the  cause  injustice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. 
The  sense  will,    1   think,   be   mended  if    we  read    in    the  optative 
mood  : 

justice'  equal  scale, 

Whose  beam  stand  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevail  !  John. 
'  Whose  beam  stands  sure,'  &c.  Dr.  Johnson  understands, 
*■  whose  beam  stands  sure,'  and  '  who.se  rightful  cause,'  as  equal- 
ly referring  to  Justice  ;  but  this  is  n.it  the  case.  The  meaning 
is,  *  let  us  weigh  the, matter  in  Justice'  scales,  whose  balance 
may  be  depended  on  ;  and  thence  may  we  determine  whose  is 
the  rightful  cause, — for  it  will  prevail :'  the  expression  is  in- 
volved, but  such  is  surely  the  sense  of  it.     B. 

Q.  Alar.  This  staff  of  honor  raught : — There  let  it  stand, 
"Where  best  it  fits  to  be^  m  Hem-y's  hand. 
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This  staff  of  honor  rattght :— ]  Raught  is  the  ancient  prctcnitc  ot 
the  verb  reach.     Steev. 

*  The  staff  of  honor  rauglit.'  '  Raught/  the  preterite  of  the 
verb  to  reach,  has  no  sense  here.  1  suppose  wc  should  read 
raukt,  i.  e.  suddenly  seized  or  taken.  To  rauk,  in  the  Northern 
Counties^  is  to  snatch  ;  to  seize  with  violence.     13. 

Glo.  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. 

■ as  scaions  docX.']     'Vo  fleet  \s  to  change.     Steev. 

*  As  seasons  fleet.'  *  To  fleet/  is  not  to  change,  but  to  pass 
ateai/.  The  seasons  do  not  alter,  at  least  not  materially,  each 
one  having  its  particular  character,  but  they  certainly  pass  or  fade 
an  a  I/.     B. 

Glo.  Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 

Uneath — ]  i.  e.  Scarcely.     Pope. 

Eath  is  the  ancient  word  for  case  or  easy.  So,  in  Spefiser's 
Faery  Queeri,  B.  IV.  c.  6 : 

"  JNIore  eath  was  new  impression  to  receive." 
Uneath  is  commonly  used  by  the  same  author  for  not  cusih/.  Steev. 

'  Uneath.'  '  Not  easily,'  signifies  difficult,  not  effected  zantJi 
ease ;  but  that  is  not  the  sense  required  here.  *  Uneatlie  '  nuiistj 
in  this  place,  mean  uneasy,  having  some  degree  of  pain.      15. 

York,  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

this  gear ]     Gear  was  a  general   word   for  tilings  or 

matters.     John. 

*  This  gear.'  *  Gear'  is  apparel,  dress.  It  is  never  used  in 
any  other  sense.     We  must  read  Cere,  i.  e.  folly,   madness.     B. 

Suf.    ■  for  that  is  good  deceit 

Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

■  ■   -for  that  is  good  deceit 

Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit.^ 
Mates  him,  means — that  first  puts  an  end  to  his  moving.     To  mate 
is  a  term  in  chess,  used  when  the  king  is  stopped  from  moving,,  and 
au  end  put  to  the  game.     Percy. 

Mates   him,  means  co/j/ok/u/*  him  ;   (ram  a)nalir  or  utater,  Froich. 
To  mate  is  no  term  in  chess.     Check  mate,  the   term  alluded  to,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Persian  schah  mat ;  the  king  is  killed.  Remarks. 
*  Mates  him/  i.  c.  matches  him,    fits  him  in  his  wiles.     B. 

K.  Ilenrij.  With  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace ; 
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For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

For  seeing  Jim,  I  see  my  life  in  death.l  Though,  by  a  violent 
operation,  some  sense-  may  be  extracted  from  this  reading,  yet  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  change  it  thus  : 

For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  death  in  life. 
That  is,  Seeing  him  I  live  to  see  my  own  destruction.     Thus  it  will 
aptly  correspond  with  the  first  line: 

Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this  body.  . 

K.  Henry.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made. 

John. 
I  see  my  life  in  death.]     Surely  the  poet's  meaning  is  obvious 
as  the  words  now  stand. — /  see  my  life  destroyed  or   endangered  by 
his  death.     Percy. 

*  For  seeing  him'  &c.  '  For  seeing  him  I  see  my  hfe  in 
death' — seems  to  mean — seeing  him  dead,  I  see  the  man  who 
was  wont  to  give  me  joy ;  the  comforts  of  my  life  must  die  rcith 
him.  This  is  of  exactly  the  same  import,  as  the  immediately 
preceding  line.  I  therefore  suspect  that  Shakspeare  had  writ- 
ten both,  without  having  determined  which  should  stand ;  and 
that  the  transcribers  have  mistakingly  copied  them  for  the 
press.     B. 

War.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance;  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 
All  that  is  true  of  the  body  of  a  dead  man  is  here  said  by  Warwick 
of  the  soul.     I  would  read  : 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  corse. 
But  of  two  common  words  how  or  why  was  one  changed  for  the 
other?  1  believe  the  transcriber  thought  that  the  epithet  timely-par- 
ted could  not  be  used  of  the  body,  but  that,  as  in  Hainlet  there  is 
mention  of  peace-parted  souls,  so  here  timely-parted  must  have  the  , 
same  substantive.  He  removed  one  imaginary  difficulty,  and  made 
nany  real.  If  the  soul  is  parted  from  the  body,  the  body  is  likewise 
parted  from  the  soul. 

I  cannot  but  stop  a  moment  to  observe,  that  this  horrible  descrip- 
tion is  scarcely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakspeare 's.     JoHV. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Shakspeare  has  confounded  the 
terms  that  signify  body  and  soul,  together.  So,  in  the  Midsummer 
]>iight's  Dream  : 

"  • damned  spirits  all 

"  That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial." 
It  is  surely  the  body  and  not  the  soul  that  is  committed  to  the  earth, 
or  whelnr'd  in  the  water.  The  word  ghost,  however,  is  licentiously 
used  by  our  ancient  writers.  In  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  B.  II,  c. 
viii.  Sir  Guyon  is  in  a  swoon,  and  two  knights  are  about  to  strip 
him,  when  the  Palmer  says  : 
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"  —  -no  kni"ht  so  rude  I  wecne 

"  As  to  doen  uutragc  to  a  sleeping  ghost. 
Again,   in  the  short  copy  of  versos  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
three  first  booiis  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,   1596" : 

"And  grones  of  buried  gliostes  the  heavens  did  perse." 
Again,  in  our  author's  K.  Richard  II  : 

"  The  ghosts  they  have  dcpos'd."  Steev. 
'  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost/  From  the  exam- 
ples produced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  'ghost'  may  very  well  stand, 
not  as  meaning  a  spirit,  but  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  It  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  hint,  and  in  answer  to  Johnson's  objec- 
tion, that  ghost  does  not  at  all  times,  and  necessarili^  signify 
soul.  It  is  used  for  piiantom  or  shadow  simply.  Materiality 
understood  as  passing  away.     B. 

Q.  Mar.  Fie,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretcii ! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies? 

'  Fie,  coward  woman.'  This,  I  suppose,  should  be  Fie, 
•woman-coward,  i.  e.  womanish  coward.  Coward,  iu  a  niore 
than  common  degree.     13. 

Q.  Mar.  For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

I'll  have  an  Iris ]   Iris  was  the  messenger  of  Juno.     JoiiK. 

*  I'll  have  an  Iris.'  Johnson's  remark  is  that  of  a  school-boy. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Iris  was  always  sent  to  promote 
discord  and  strife  :  and  hence,  according  to  Servius,  her  name, 
"  Iqi;  quasi  Epi^  contentio." — By  Margaret's  saying  she  will 
have  an  Iris  to  find  out  Suffolk,  wheresoe'er  he  be,  her  malignant 
and  vindictive  disposition  is  fully  shown.     B. 

Cap.  The  gaud}',  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

— remorseful  day."]     Remorseful  is  pitiful.     Strev. 

*  Remorseful  day.'  The  word  should  rather  be  explained  by 
pitying  than  pitiful,  because  the  latter  means  paltrj/,  trijling,  as 
well  as  full  of  pity.     B. 

aS'm/',  I^>"g  Henry's  blood. 

The  honorable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom. 

such  ajaded  groom.l     This  epithet  seems  to  me  so  strange, 

that  I  suspect  some  corruption.     The  quarto  reads  eiihcx  ludy-gvoom, 
or  jady  groom  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  which.     jMal. 
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*  Jady  groom,'  is  the  right  reading  {jadis,  Fr.)  '  heretofore.' 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is — Thou  %vho  wert  heretofore  a 
groom,  and  held  my  stirrup.     B. 

Clerk.  Emanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters  ;—  'Twill 

go  hard  with  you. 

The)/  nsf  to  xorite  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;"]  i.  c.  Of  letters  missive, 
and  such  like  public  acts.     See  Mabillon's  Diplomata.     Wark. 

'  On  the  top  of  letters.'  This  '  Emanuel '  being  v.ritten  on 
the  top  of  letters,  as  the  Butcher  expresses  it,  is  yet  not  under- 
stood by  him.  J'he  Bishop,  however,  should  have  set  down  the 
interpretation — God  zcith  us.     B. 

Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,   1  pass  not ; 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 

-" 1  pass  not  f\   I  pay  them  no  regard.     John. 

'  I  pass  not.'  '  Pass  '  should  probably  be  bass  (baisse  fr.) 
JBaisser,  to  lower,  to  stoop, — Baisser  la  tete,  to  bow  the  head. 
'  As  for  these  silken  slaves,  I  will  not  bend  to  them.'     B. 

Say.  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding, 
This  breast  from  harbouring  foul,  deceitful  thoughts. 

These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding.'^     The   word 
guiltless  was,  I  imagine,  an  interlineation  in   the  IMS.  and  has,  I 
think,  been  inserted  in  a  wrong  place.   I  believe,   we  ought  to  read  : 
"  These  hands  are  guiltless,  free  from  blood-shedding."     Mal. 

'  These  hands  are  free'  &c.  '  Free  from  guiltless  blood-shed- 
ding,' is  free  from  shedding  the  blood  of  the  guiltless.  The 
text  is  apparently  right.     B. 

K.  Hemy.  Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest, 
Is  straitway  calm'd,  and  boarded  with  a  pirate  :  ^ 

Is  straightway  claim'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate  :'\  So  the  edi- 
tions read  ;  and  one  would  think  it  plain  enough  ;  alluding  to  York's 
claim  to  the  crown.  Cade's  head-long  tumult  was  well  compared  to 
a  tempest,  as  York's  premeditated  rebellion  to  a  piracy.  But  see 
•what  it  is  to  be  critical:  JNIr.  Theobald  says,  c/aim'rf  should  be 
cahnd,  because  a  calm  frequently  succeeds  a  tempest.  It  may  be  so; 
but  not  here,  if  the  king's  word  may  be  taken  ;  who  expressly  says, 
that  no  sooner  was  Cade  driven  back  but  York  appeared  in  arms  : 

But  now  is  Cade  driv'n  back,  his  men  Hispers'd  ; 

And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him.     Wahb. 

*  Claim'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate.'     There  is  no  integrity 
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of  expression  in  either  reading,  *  Claimed'  or  cairn  d.  I 
would  prefer  cramp' d,  i.  e.  '  caught  by  the  grappling  iron,'  (the 
cramp-iron  and  grapnel  are  one  and  the  same,)  '  and  boarded 
&€.'  Thus  a  consistency  will  be  given  to  the  whole :  and 
which  the  passage  otherwise  wants.      B. 

Men.  As  for  more  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

As  for  more  -words,    whose  grcatiie:>s  ansicers  words, 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 
Sir  Thomas  llanmer,  and,  after  him,  Dr.  Warburton,  read: 
As  for  more  words,  let  this  my  sword  report 
(Whose  grccitness  answers  wordsj  w/tat  speech  forbears. 
It  seems  to  be  a  poor  praise  of  a  sword,  that  its  greatness  answers 
words,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression.     I'he  obi  reading, 
thougli  somewhat  obsf^ure,  seems  to  me  more  capable  of  e.Npbuiation. 
For  more   words,  wliose  pomp  and    tumor  may  answer  words,  and 
only  words,   I  shall  forbear  them,  and  refer  the  rest  to  my  sxcord. 

John. 
*  As  for  more  words'  8cc.  I  do  not  think  the  explication  of 
either  Warburton  or  Johnson  happy.  '  More'  is  not  found  in 
the  earlier  copies  and  wordesxs  a  dissyllable.  I  read  and  point 
thus, — '  As  for  wordes — (whose  greatness  answers  wordes  .^)' — 
meaning — *  shall  a  Gentleman  stand  squabbling  with  a  base  fel- 
low, a  thief  i — No — my  sword  must  determine  the  matter.'     B. 

Iden.  Sword,   I  will  hallow  ihee  for  this  thy  deed, 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead  : 

— when  I  am  dead  :2  How  Iden  was  to  hang  a  sword  over  his  own 
tomb,  after  he  was  dead,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.     Steev. 

*  Hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb'  &c.  This  is  according  to  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  hanging  trophies,  or  the  actual  spoils  of 
war,  on  the  tombs  of  distinguished  chiefs.  These  are  now  re- 
presented by  the  sculptor  on  the  monpmental  stone.  But  Mr. 
Steevens  is  imable  to  discover  '  how  Iden  can  hang  a  sword  on 
his  tomb,  after  he  is  dead.'  Alas  !  endeavouring,  '  in  spite  of 
nature  and  his  stars,'  to  appear  acute,  this  gentleman  evinces 
nothing  but  dullness.  Seriously — it  were  very  easy  to  do  away 
this  tremendous  difficulty  in  the  passage,  but  the  reader  must 
not  be  affronted  with  an  explication  of  it.     B. 

Ide7i.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me,  heaven  be  my  judge. 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee! 

IIoxc  much  thou  wrong  St  me,—]  That  is,  in  supposing  that  1  am 
proud  of  my  victory.     Joiiif. 
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'  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me.'  That  Tden  is  proud  of  his 
victory  is  sufficiently  evident.  Cade  advises  him  to  exhort  all 
the  world  to  be  cowards  :  intimating  that  he  (Iden)  was  cow- 
ardly in  his  attack  of  him,  nearly  famished  as  he  had  declared 
himself  to  be.  To  this,  Iden  would  answer,  '  thou  wrong'st  me 
by  using  the  word  coward.-  Being  found  in  my  gardea  and 
braving  nie_,  1  attacked  thee  as  a  thief.'     B. 

m    — 

York.  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
Except  a  sword,  or  sceptre,  balance  it. 

balance  it.     That  is,  Balance  my  hand.     John. 

*  Balance  it.'  A  sceptre  cannot  be  said  to  balance  a  hand, 
although  a  hand  may  balance  a  sceptre.  Dr.  Johnson  has  to- 
tally mistaken  the  sense.  It  is  not  a  relative,  but  used  some- 
what emphatically.  '  Balance  it,'  i.  e.  '  serve  as  regulator  in 
the  matter.'  The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this — I  cannot  give 
proper  action  to  my  words,  except  by  the  power  or  direction  of 
the  sword  or  sceptre.     B. 

Clif.  But  fly  you  must ;  uncurable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts. 

all  our  present  parts.]  Should  vvc  not  read  ? party. 

Tyrwh. 
'  Parts,'  i.  e.  Divisions  or  Companies.     B. 

Yo?^k.  And  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion  ? 

• gallant  in   the  brow  of  youth,]  The   brow  of  youth  is  an 

expression    not   very   easily   explained.     I  read    the   blow  of  youth  ; 
the  blossom,  the  spring.     John. 

'  Brow  of  youth.'  We  may,  perhaps,  read  hrozcse  of  youth. 
The  metaphor  from  the  browse  wood,  or  early  shoots  of  trees,  B, 
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K.  Henry.  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  coast  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son  ! 

Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  (ike  an  empty  eagle. 

Tire  on  thejlesk ]   Read  coast,  i.  e,  hover  over  it. 

Waub. 
The  vrord  which  Dr.  Warburton  would  introduce,  appears  to 
violate  the  metaphor,  nor  is  to  coast  used  as  a  term  of  falconry  in 
any  of  the  books  professedly  written  on  that  subject.  To  coast  is  .1 
sea-faring  expression,  and  means  to  keep  along  shore.  We  may, 
however,  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  figure,  by  inserting  the  word 
cote,  which  is  used  in  Hamlet,  and  in  a  sense  convenient  enough  on 
this  occasion  : 

"  We  coted  them  on  the  way." 
To  cote  is  to  come  up  with,  to  overtake.     Steev. 

'  Cote '  may  perhaps  be  right.  To  cote,  however,  is  not  to 
come  up  zcilli,  to  overtake,  but  to  mark,  to  notice.  Henry's 
meaning  is,  that  the  Duke  of  York  would  keep  his  eye  at  all 
times  on  the  crown  :  that  he  would  never  lose  sight  of  it.     B. 

Mcs.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on, 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 
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j4hy  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on, 
When  a$  the  noble  Duke  of  York  icas  slain. 

*  When  as'  should  be  printed  as  a  single  word,  whenas.  It 
means  nothing  more  than  zchen :  as  is  added  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre.  So  '  whereas'  Is  fieqnently  printed  for  where.  So  in 
onr  author's  poem — '  Wholesome  Counsel.' 

Jf  henas  tlihie  ei/e  hath  chose  the  dame.     B. 

Echo.  O  Warwick !  W^arwick  !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

7s  hj^  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  dtaf/i.'J  Done  to  death  for 
iillcd,  was  a  common  expression  long   before  Shakspeare's  time. 

JOIIK". 

The  expression  is  according  to  the  French  idiom — -faire 
mourir.     B. 

Echv.  A  wisp  of  straw  were  v,  orth  a  thousand  crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself. 

To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself. — Shakspeare  uses  the 
word  callat  likewise  in  The  IVinters  Talc.     Grey. 

*  A  callat,'  is  a  scold,  a  railer.     (a   Latin  seuse). 

Edward  soon  after  says,  *  No,  wrangling  woman  :'  and  when 
he  stabs  the  prmce,  her  son,  he  uses  the  same  language,  *  take 
that,  thou  likeness  of  this  railer  here!'  and  in  the  Winters  Tale, 
Leontes  says  : 

*  A  callat  of  boundless  tongue.'     B. 

K.  Henry.  Mliy  so  I  am,  in  mind  ;  and  that's  enough. 

IVhijy  SO  I  am,  in  mind  f]  There  seems  to    be  an  allusion  to  a  line 
in  an  old  song,  (quoted  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  :) 
"  I\Iy  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."     Mal. 

*  My  mind  to  me'  &c.  This  old  song  is  found  intire  in  the 
Reliques  of  ancient  Poetry.     It  is  particularly  beautiful.     B.  ^ 

Ifar.  Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  c^uit  his  pain. 

Ex€7npt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain,']  Envy  is  always  sup- 
posed to  liuvo  some  fascinating  or  blasting  power;  and  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  great  ex- 
cellence. I  know  not  well  why  envy  is  mentioned  here,  or  whose 
envy  can  be  meant ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  his  love  is  superior  to 
envy,  and  can  feel  no  blast  from  the  lady's  disdain.  Or,  that,  if 
Bona  refuse  to  quit  or  requite  his  pain,  his  love  may  turn  to  disdain, 
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fliougli  tlic  consciousness  of  his  own   merit   will  cxcir.pt  him  from 
the  pangs  of  cnvt/.     John. 

*  lixempt  from  envy.'  Dr.  Jolinson's  reasoning  apj>ears  to 
be  false.  To  be  out  of  the  reach  of  envy,  is  by  no  n)eans  the 
privilege  of  great  excellence  ;  on  l4ie  contrary  it  is  by  great 
abilities  that  envy  is  usually  excited.  If,  indeed,  he  means  ta 
say,  that  great  excellence  has  nothing  of  envy  in  its  composition, 
he  is  certainly  right.  Jt  is  well  known,  however,  that  inferior 
natures  have  a  considerable  portion  of  it.     B. 

Glo.  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

T/ic  bruit]  i.  e.  noise.     Steev. 

*  Bruit,'  French,  is  rather  r«mor  than  noise.  Tlntamarre  is 
noise.     B. 

A'.  Henry.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.']  This  line  expresses  a 
spirit  of  war  so  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Henry,  that  I  would 
give  the  first  cold  speech  to  the  kii\g,  and  the.  brisk  answer  to  War- 
wick. This  line  is  not  in  the  old  quarto  ;  and  when  Henry  said 
nothing,  the  first  speech  might  be  as  properly  given  to  Warwick  as  to 
any  other.     Johx. 

'  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.'  It  matters  little 
to  whom  the  line  is  given.  Dr.  Johnson's  reason  for  taking  it 
from  Henry,  however,  is  not  very  forcible.  A  king  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  who  had  recently  regained  his  liberty, 
might  very  well  throw  out  a  wish  for  *  levying  forces,'  and  ior 
beating  back  the  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  deprive  him. 
of  his  crown.  This  is  surely  highly  natural,  though  a  *  spirit 
of  war  '  were  no  way  consonant  to  his  general  character.     B. 

Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 

That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 

And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

pceiish  fool — 3    ■'^s  pcciish/iess   is  the   quality   of  cliildrcn, 

peevish  seems  to  signify  childish,  and    by  consequence  sil/t/.     Penixh 
is  explained  by  childish,  in  a  former  note  of  Dr.  Warburion.    Joux. 

*  Peevish  fool.'  '  Peevish  '  is  likewise  Subtle,  arlfnl.  Glos- 
ler  uses  it  in  that  sense^    but  ironically.     B. 

K.  Henry.  That  many  a  thousand; 

Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear  ; 
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Which  noxo  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear  ;]  Who  suspect  no  part 
of  what  my  foars  presage.     John. 

'  Mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear.'  '  Parcel.'  The  right 
word,  perhaps,  is  pftre?/, — often  used  by  old  writers — {-pnreille 
fr.)  like  to,  equal  to.  *■  Who  at  present  have  not  the  fears  that 
I  have.'     B. 


Jtitts  B^icfjartJ   iii. 
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Glo.  Qieated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature,  ^ 

Deform'd;  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breatliing  world, 

Cheated  of  feature  hi/  dissembling  7?a/«rr,]  By  dixumbling  is  not 
meant  hypocritical  nature,  that  pretends  one  thing  and  does  another  : 
but  nature  tliat  puts  together  things  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  as  a  brave 
soul  and  a  deformed  body.     Ware. 

Dissembling  is  here  put  very  licentiously  iovfraudful,  deceitful.     John. 

'  By  dissembling  nature,'  *  Dissembling'  is  here,  I  think,  disguis- 
ing. Nature  that  made  me  a  man,  yet  disguised  me  by  unseemly 
features.     B. 

Gio.  Wliy  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time  ; 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity  : 

^«d  descant  on  mine  »wn  deformity^]  De'icant  is  a  term  in  music, 
signifying  in  general  that  kind  of  iiarmony  wherein  one  part  is  broken 
and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on  the  other.  The  propriety  and 
elegance  of  the  above  figure,  without  such  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
descant,  could  not  be  discerned.     H.\w. 

'  And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity.'  '  Descant*  has  in  this 
place  nothing  to  do  with  music.     It  means,  muse  on,  ruminate.     B. 

Glo.  Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous. 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
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To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other ; 

inductions  dangerous^     Preparations  for  mischief.     The   iriduction 

is  preparatory  to  the  action  of  the  play.     John. 

* — inductions  dangerous.'  The  meaning  which  Dr.  Johnson 
would  affix  to  *  inductions'  is  included  in  '  plots  have  I  laid.'  *  In- 
ductions,' in  this  place,  I  believe,  signifies  persitasions.  A  latin 
sense.  The  words  '  by  drunken  prophecies  &c.'  confirm  this  inter- 
pretation.    B. 

Glo.  We  say  the  king 

Is  wise,  and  virtuous  ;  and  his  noble  queen 

Well  struck  in  years  ; 

Well  struck  in  years  ;]  This  odd  expression  in  our  language  was  pre- 
cedecj  by  one  as  vnicoiith  though  of  a  similar  kind. 

'  We// shot  in  years  he  seem'd,  &c.]  Spenser's  J"'.  Queen,  B.  V.  c.  vi.  : 
The  meaning  of  neither  is  very  obvious  ;  but  as  Mr.  Warton  has  observ- 
ed in  his  Essay  on  the  Faery  Queen,  by  an  imperceptible  progression 
from  one  kindred  sense  to  another,  words  at  length  obtain  a  meaning 
entirely  foreign  to  their  original  etymology.     Steev. 

*  Well  stru(;k  in  years.'  This  is  said  with  a  sneer,  and  purposely 
rendered  ambiguous.  It  may  mean,  '  somewhat  old/  or  as  we  now 
say  stricken  in  years :  or  that  the  queen  is  no  girl,  but  so  far 
advanced  in  age,  as  to  be  capable  of  advising  the  king.     B. 

Glo.  We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue  ; 
That  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentle-folks  : 

— '  a  bonny  eye,'  '  Bonny,'  is  spruce,  genteel.  The  epithet  will 
by  no  means  suit  with  eye.  We  may  read  hoony  eye,  i.  e.  begging, 
supplicating  eye.  The  line  inmiediately  following  will  show  this 
reading  to  be  right.     B. 

Anne.  O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,   revenge  his 
death  ! 

'O  earth  which    this  blood  drink'st,'   &c.  .  This  will  well   ex- 
plain the  passage  in  Henry  IV.  part  first. 
'No  more  this  soil. 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood.' 
A  passage  which  has  so  greatly  puzzled  the  critics.    See  also  Act  4. 
of  this  play. 

*  Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood.'     B. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  dijEFusd  infection  of  a  man, 
For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 
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Vouchmfe,  difFiis'd  infection  of  a  mn7},]  I  believe,  diffused  in  this  place 
signilies  irregular,  uncouth  ;  &uch  is  its  nitiining  i)i  oliier  passages  of 
Sliakspcare.    John. 

Dil/'us'd  infection  of  a  man  may  mean,  thou  that  art  as  dangerous  as 
a  pestilence,  that  inlects  tUe  air  by  its  difVubio^Il.     Steev. 

*  Diffus'd  iofecfion  of  a  Uian,'  means,  I  apprehend — a  man  hav- 
ing infoction  diffuscdy  or  sprend  in  every  part  of  him.  Richard  is, 
as  she  would  insinuate,  a  mass  of  vice.     \>. 

Anne.  But,  since  yow  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
linagine  1  have  said  tarewel  ah'eady. 

hiioviite  I  have  said  farewcl  already.]  Cibbcr,  who  altered  Rich.  III. 
for  tiic  staoe,  was  so  tlioroii.hiy  convniced  of  the  ridicuiuusness  and 
improbability  of  this  scene,  lliat  he  ihongiit  himself  obliged  to  make 
Treasel  '^ay : 

WIten  future  clironiclrx  ahull  speah  of  thin, 

They  uifl  be  thought  romance,  not  histoiy.     Steev. 

'  Imagine  I  have  said  fircvvell  already.'  Mr  Steevens  talks  very 
freely  of  the  '  ridiculousness'  of  Shakspeare,  This  exhibition,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  boing  ridiculous,  is  exquisitely  true  to  nature.  It 
evinces  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  character — the 
subtlety  of  man  and  the  weakness  of  woman,  A  critic  of  emi- 
nence, among  other  commendations  of  it,  observes,  '  there  are  tAVo 
circumstances  that  mark  great  delicacy  and  fineness  of  painting  in 
the  execution  of  this  excellent  scene,'  <tc.  As  to  Gibber's  lines, 
Ihev  are  merely  intended  to  signify,  that  it  is  not  virtuous  but  de^e- 
Iterate  nature  ^vhich  is  there  repaesented  :  not  the  less  faithful, 
however,  on  that  account.     B. 

Q.  Mar,  Hear  me,   you  wrangling  pirates,  that .  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pilTd  from  me  : 

-which  you   hare   pi  I  I'd /'mm  we:]     To /)j7/ is  to  pillage.     So,  in  the 

Martyr  d  Soldier,  by  Sbirleyj  1638  : 

"  He  has  not  pili'd  tlie  rich,  nor  Hay'd  the  poor.''    Steev. 

To  pill,  is  literally,  to  take  off  the  outside  or  rind.  Thus  they  say  in 
Devonshire,  to  ;)j7/ an  apple,  rather  than  ju«/e  it  •  and  Shirley  uses  the 
word  precisely  in  this  sense.     Hen. 

'  Which  you  have  pili'd  from  me.'  Mr.  H.  has  mistaken  thesense. 
'Pilled,'  in  this  place  is  flccc'd,  '  taken  from  me  by  unlawful 
means.'  A  sheep,  when  deprived  of  its  fleece,  is  said  to  be 
j)illed.     B. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins  ! 
Thou  rag  of  honor  !  thou  detested 

Thou  rag  of  honor,  4c.]  This  word  of  contempt  is  used  again  ir> 
Tinion  ; 

'  If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 

Must  he  the  subject.* 
Again,  in  this  play: 

*  These  over-weening  rags  of  France.'     Steev. 

SHAK.  II.  H 
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•  Thou  rag  of  honor.'  This  appears  not  to  be  the  English  rao^, 
i.  e.  fragment,  tatter,  but  a  contraction  (rag')  of  the  French  ragot, 
which  signifies  a  shrimp,  a  dwtu-f,  and  here  used  by  a  like  kind  of 
figure  for  a  petty,  despicable  fellow.  Margaret  would  say,  (which 
is  far  more  expressive  than  the  present  reading),  '  Thou  dw((7-f  in 
honor f  &:c.  In  like  manner  '  These  over-weening  rags  of  France/ 
means  these  paltry  shrimps  of  France:  an  epithet,  by  the  way, 
which  in  former  days,  John  Bull  was  very  lavish  in  bestowing  ou 
the  soldiers  of  the  gallic  state  ;  forgetting  that  if  the  enemy  were  real- 
ly so  very  contemptible,  the  honor  in  subduing  such  men  could  not 
be  very  great.  But  of  this  sort  of  pleasantry  there  is  now  an  end.  B. 

Q.  Alar.  Your  aie^v  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest: 
O  God,  that  see'st  it,  do  not  suffer  it  ; 

Four  aiery  buildelh  in  our  aiery's  nest  : — ]  An  aieri/  is  a  hawk's  or  an 
eagle's  nest.     Steev. 

'  Youraiery  buildeth,'  Sec.     This  line,  I  think,  should  run  thus: 
'  Your  airey  building'  (participle) '  in  our  airey  nest.'     B. 

Glo.  Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repav'd  ;  y 

He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  ; 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof  ! 

He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting /c/r  his  pains  ; — ]  A/rank  is  an  old  English 
word  for  a  hoi^-sti/.     Pope. 

A  frank  was  not  a  common  hog-stye,  but  the  pen  in  which  those  hogs 
were  confined,  of  whom  brazen  was  to  be  made.     Steev. 

'  He  is  franked  up  to  fatting.'  And  so  Mr.  S.  'a  frank'  was  not 
*  a  common  hog's-stye,  but  the  pen  in  which  those  hogs  were  confined 
of  whom  brawn  was  to  be  made.' 

*  rhu<*  do  men  grow  wiser  every  day  !'  As  Touchstone 
observes.     B. 

Clar.  Clarence  is  come,-—jali>e,  Jieeti7ig,  perjurd  Cla- 
re?ice, 

Meeting,  pe}ju7-'d  Clarence,]     Fleeting  is  the  same  as   changing 

sides.     John. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

nowr  Xhejltetiyig  moon 

No  planet  is  of  inioe. 
Clarence  broke  his  oa'h  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  joined  the  army 
of  his  brother  king  E'lwardlV.     Steev. 

'  Fleeting  perjured  Clarence.'  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  fleeting  is 
changing  sides  ;  and  Mr.  Steevens  accordingly  brings  forward 
fleeting  moon  by  way  of  illustration.  That  is,  the  moon  changing 
sides,  or  dancing  the  Hay  with  the  earth,  I  suppose,  as  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal.  '  Fleeting'  however,  signifies  quickly, 
speedily  gone  ;  and  the  fleeting  moon  is  the  moon  quickly  passing 
away.  In  the  speech  of  Clarence,  the  word  should  be  written 
Fleting,  i.  e.  unsettled,  unstable.    B. 
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Clar.  If  you  are'Hir*d  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gioster; 
Who  shall  reu  ard  you  better  for  uiy  lite. 
Than  Edward  will  lor  tidings  of  my  d'  ath. 

If  tfou  are  hired  for  meed,  fo  buck  asain]  Th^"  quarto  of  1613  reads — 
(or  need,  -vi\\\ch  may  be  ri^ht-  if  it  be  necessity  which  induces  i/ou  to 
undertake  this  murder.     Mai,. 

'  If  you  are  hired  for  meed.'  The  punctuation  is  wrong.  We 
must  read  ; 

'ir\ou  arc  hired,  for  meed  go  back  again.' 
i.  e.  'If  you  were  hired  to  kill  me,  be  now  hired  to  save  me.'     This 
reading  the  following  lines  will  justify.     B. 

Dutch.  Was  never  mother,  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas!  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs  ; 

'So  dear  a  loss.'  '  Denr'  should  in  this  place,  as  in  some 
others,  be  printed  dere — the  old  word  for  mischievous,  hurtful. 
'  A  loss  so  likely  to  be  destructive  to  me.'     B. 

Queen.  A  parlous  boy: — Go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

A  parlous  toy-]  Parlous  is  keen,  shrewd.  So,  in  Law  Tricks,  Sec. 
1008: 

"  A  parlous  youth,  sharp  and  satirical."    Steev. 

'  A  parlous  boy.*  'Parlous'  is  peerless.  See  Chaucer,  Spenser 
and  other  old  writers.     B. 

Buck.  You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age,^  But  the  more  gross,  that 
is,  the  more  superstitious  the  age  was,  the  stronger  would  be  the  iiiii>u- 
tatio II  of  violated  sanctuary.  The  question,  we  see  by  what  follows,  is 
whether  sanctuary  could  he  cliiimed  by  an  infant.  The  speaker  re- 
solves it  in  the  ne::ative,  because  it  could  be  cldimed  bv  tiiuse  :nly 
whose  actions  necessitated  ihcm  to  Hy  thither  ;  or  by  those  who  had  an 
understanding  to  demand  it;  neither  of  which  could  be  an  infant's 
case:  It  is  plain  then,  the  first  line,  which  introduces  this  reasonmg, 
should  be  read  thus  : 

Weigh  it  hut  with  the  greenness  o/'his  age, 
i.  c.  the  young  Uuke  of  York's,  whom  his  motiicr  had  fled  with  to  •sanc- 
tuary.   'The  corrupted  reading  of  the  old  quario  is  something  nearer 
the  true  : 

the  gratness  of  his  nge.     Ware. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Hanmer,  and  is  very  plausible;  yet 
the  common  reading  may  siaud  : 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossoess  of  this  "age, 

You  break  not  sanctuary,- 

That  is,  compare  the  act  ot  seizing  him  with  the  gross  and  licentious 
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practices  of  these  limes,  it  will  not  be  consiilered  a«s  a  violation  of  sanc- 
tuary, for  you  may  give  such  reasons  as  men  arc  now  used  to  admit. 

John. 
The  quarto  of  1C13  reads  as  the  folio  :!oes  : 
the  grossness  of  this  age.     Mai:. 

'  The  grossness  of  this  age.'  The  pioper  word,  I  think,  is 
groffness,  i.  e.  chnrllshness,  (Ip^co'cdncsa.  '  You  are  too  ceremo- 
nious,' says  Buckingham,  *  Coiisider  the  ru^'j;ed  manners  (gene- 
rally sj)eaking)  of  the  age  :  '  hesitle  you  break  not  sanctuary  &.C. 
*  It'  refers  to  '  Ceremonious' — the  punctuation  i?  wrong.     B. 

111! » 

Prince.  Wtiat  sa}^  you,  iiiicle  ? 

GIo.  I  say,   without  characters,   fame  lives  long.    - 

Thus,  like  the  foi  mal  vice,   Iniquity, 

1  moralize, —  two  meaiiings  in  one  word. 

r/*Ms,  like  the  foniid I  vice,  Iniquity, 

I  moralize  two  nhviniiias  in  one  word.^ 
By  vice,  the  author  means  not  a  qualiiy,  hut  a  perscm.  There  '.ras  hard- 
ly an  old  play,  till  the  period  of  the  Reformation ,  which  had  not  in  it  a 
devil,  and  a  drcdj  character,  a  jester;  (who  was  to  plav  upon  the  devil;) 
and  this  buffoon  went  by  the  name  of  a  Vice.  This  bujf'ooti  was  at  first 
accoutred  wiili  a  long  jerkin,  a  cap  with  a  pair  of  ass's  ears,  and  a  woo- 
den djgger,  with  wliich  (like  another  Harlequin)  he  was  to  make  sport 
in  belaboring  the  devil.  This  was  the  constant  entertainment  in  the 
times  of  popcrif,  whilst  spirits,  and  witchcraft,  and  exorcising  held  their 
own.  When  the  Ret'or/nadon  took  place,  the  stage  shook  oft'  some  gros- 
sities,  and  encreased  in  refinements.  The  master-devil  then  was  soon 
dismissed  from  the  scene  ;  and  this  buft'oon  was  changed  into  a  subordi- 
nate fiend,  whose  busiucfs  was  to  range  on  earth,  and  seduce  poor 
mortals  into  that  personated  viciiais  quahty,  which  he  occasion-illy  sup- 
ported; as,  iniquity  in  general,  hypocri'ii/,  usury,  ranitii,  prodigality, 
gluttoni/,  \'c.  Now,  as  the  fiend  [or  vice,)  who  personated  Iniquity  (or 
Hypocrisy,  fcr  instance)  could  never  hope  to  play  his  ^ame  to  the  pur- 
pose but  by  hiding  his  cloven  foot,  and  assuming  a  semblance  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  real  character;  he  must  certainly  put  on  a./or?nal  demea- 
nour, worulize  and  prevaricate  in  his  words,  and  pretend  a  meaning 
directly  opposite  to  his  genuine  and  primitive  intention.  If  this  does  not 
explain  the  passage  in  question,  'tis  all  that  I  can  at  present  suggest 
upon  it.     TiiEOB. 

Thus,  tike  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity, 

1  moralize  tico  meanings  iii  one  uotd.] 
That  the  bufioon,  or  jester  of  the  old  English  farces,  was  called  the 
vice,  is  certain:  and  that,  in  tlieir  moral  representations,  it  was  common 
to  bring  in  the  deadly  sins,  is.  as  true.  Of  these  v/e  have  yet  several 
remains.  But  that  the  vice  used  to  assume  the  personage  of  those  sins, 
is  a  I'ancy  of  Mr.  Theobald's,  who  knew  nothing  of  tfie  matter.  The 
truthiis,  the  vice  was  always  a  fool  or  jester:  And,  (as  the  woman,  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  calls  the  clown,  alluding  to  this  character,)  a 
merry  devil.  Whereas  these  mortal  sins  were  so  many  sad  serious  ones. 
But  what  misled  our  editor  was  the  name,  Iniquity,  given  to  this  vice  : 
But  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  unhappy  tricks  and  rogueries.  That  it 
was  given  to  him,  and  for  the  reason  L  mention,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Jonsbn's  Staple  of  News,  second  intermeane  ; 

"  M.  Huw  like  you  the  vice  »'  the  play? 
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*'  T.  ITe7-c  is  never  0  fiend  to  carry  hbn  arcni/.     Besides  Iieluis  never 
a  wooden  duggrr. 

''  M.  T/rnt  tc(t<i  the  o/d  way,  gossip,  when  Iniquity  came  in,  like 
Hocns  yocas,in  a  jug/ers  jerkin, with  falsenkiris,  like  tht  knave  ofclubs." 
And,  in  The  Devii'san  Ass,  we  see  this  old  vice,  Iniquity,  described  more 
at  lar^'C. 

Fruin  all  tbi?,  it  may  be  gatbcred,  tliaf  tlie  text,  wbere  Richard  com- 
pares himself"  tu  \\\e.  formal  vice,  Iniquily,  must  be  corrupt:  And  ihe 
inierpulation  of 'icj'r.e"  toolirh  player.  The  T?jV«r,  or  i/ii^^eVy  bcin^  not  a 
formal,  Ijiit  a  merry,  buflbon  character,  lie.-ides,  Siiakspeare  could  never 
make  an  exact  speaker  rehr  tu  this  characier,  because  the  subject  he  is 
Upon  is  tradiiion  and  anlitjuity,  which  have  no  relation  to  it;  and  because 
it  aji|'eavs  from  llie  turn  of  the  passage,  that  he  is  apologizing  for  his 
equivocation  by  a  rcjuilublc  pra'tice.  To  keep  the  reader  no  longer  in 
suspcnce,  my  coiijecture  is,  that  Shakspearc  wrote  and  pointed  tlie  lines 
ill  this  manner  : 

Thus  like  the  formal-wise  Antiquity,  > 

1  ni'n-alize  :  Tho  rneanin^s  in  one  nurd. 
Alluding  to  the  mytlioloi^ic  learning  of  ihe  ancients,  of  whom  they  are 
ail  here  speaking.  So  that  Kichard's  ironical  apology  is  to  this  effect, 
You  men  of  morals  who  S'O  much  extol  your  all-wise  antiquity,  in  what 
am  T  inieri'ir  to  it?  whicii  was  but  an  equivocator  as  I  am.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Greeks  themselves  called  their  remote  antiquity, 
Aiyj,jj.-joo;  or  the  equivocaloT.  So  far  as  to  the  general  sense;  as  to  that 
which  arises  particularly  out  of  the  corrected  expression,  I  shall  only, 
observe,  that  /()r''wr//-?<isf  is  a  compound  epithet,  an  extreme  fine  one, 
and  admirably  fitted  to  the  character  of  the  speaker,  who  thought  all 
73:isdoni\iu{J';r?riali>,/.  It  must  therefore  be  read  for  the  fnlure  with  a 
hyphen.  Aly  other  observation  is  with  regard  to  the  pointing;  the  com- 
mon reading  : 

/  moralize  t.vo  meanings 

is  nonsense:    but  retbnned  in  this  hianner,  very  sensible: 

Thus  like  the  f'orniu!-uise  Antiquity 

I  moralize :   Two  meanings  in  one  word. 
j.  e.  I  moralize   as  the  ancients  did.     And  how  was  that?  the  having 
two  meanings  to  one  word.     A  ridicule  on  the  morality  of  the  ancients, 
vb.ich  he  insinuates  wa.s  no  better  than  equivocating.     Warc. 

This  alteration  Mr.  Upton  very  justly  censures.  Dr.  VVarburton  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  nothing  but  correct  the  punctuation,  if  indeed  any 
alteration  be  really  necessary.  See  the  dissertation  on  the  old  vice  at 
the  end  of  this  play. 

To  tins  lon-i,  collection  of  notes  may  be  added  a  question,  to  what 
equivocation  Richard  refers?  The  position  immediiitely  preceding,  that 
fa?rie  lizes  loiji  without  characters,  that  is,  without  the  help  of  Tetters, 
seems  to  have  no  ambiguity.     He  must  allude  to  the  former  line : 

So  younsr,  so  tvise,  they  saji,  did  ne'er  fixr  long, 
in  which  he  conceals  under  a  proverb,  his  design  of  h  istenitig  the  prince's 
death.    John. 

•  Thus  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniqnity.'  Tlie  controversy  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  regard  to  '  the  vicv;,'  has  arisen  Jrom  not 
attending  to  circumstances,  to  the  situatioti-s  into  which  the  allego- 
rical characters  of  the  ancient  moralists  or  plays  are  thrown.  Dr. 
Warburton  says  that  '  the  vice,*  is  always  represented  as  a  droll  or 
Burtcon  ;  and  he  says  rightly, — for  it  is  certain  that  the  simple  ex- 
pression t/ie  I'lVf,  was  as  much  a  distiu'ijuishing  mark  of  the/oo/,  as 
the  actual  mention  of  the  attribute  or  qualit_y  belonging  to  the  per- 
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sonified  vices  would  be.  Tlie  learned  prelate  maintains,  that 
'formal  vice  iniquity,'  must  be  corrupt,  as  the  vice  is  at  all  times, 
and  which  has  been  already  noticed,  a  buffoon.  But  tlrat  vices,  or 
sins,  with  their  particular  designations,  were  shown  on  the  sta^e,  the 
citations  from  Ben  Joiison  will  suthcitntly  prove.  ^Pug  asks  the 
devil  to  lend  hini  a  vice. 

"  Satan.     What  vice  ? 

Pug.     Why  any  :   Fraud 

or  Covetousness.  os  lady  Vanity 

or  old  Iniquity." 
It  is  easily  seen  that  when  the  formal  vice  iniquity  is  spoken  of, 
■we  cannot  understand  il  as  aliiKting  to  the  buffoon.  Yet  this  ac- 
knouleug.'d.  it  by  no  means  supports  the  opinion  of  Warburton, 
and  f'lr  the  reasons  already  set  down.  Richard  by  applyin?  the 
epithet  jormal  to  the  vice  in  question  undoubtedly  nieins  Hvpo- 
crisy.  What  then  can  be  clearer,  what  can  be  more  txpressive  of 
his  character  and  situation  tlian  the  present  reading  ?  '  Thu-  iike 
hypocrisy,  I  employ  a  double  meaning,'  &c.  But  Johnson  has 
ask.  d  to  wh-rtt  equiv«,catii>n  Richard  refers :  and  then  immediately 
re>olves  ihe  question  hi  sell  by  instancing  tlie  line — '  So  wise,  so 
young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long.'  But  in  this  there  is  nothing 
equivocal:  beside  it  is  spoken  apart,  and  Gloster  by  'thus  do  I 
morahze  two  meanings  in  one  word,'  must  allude  to  what  the  Prince 
had  heard  him  say,  whiih  was — '  without  cliaracter  fame  lives 
long.'  It  is  evident  then  that  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  word  charac- 
ters, which  signifies  letters  and  personal  reputation.  '  Fame,  [or 
n;;me]  says  he,  will  live  long  on  mere  report,  without  the  aid  of 
leturs  :  and  Fame  [or  a  name,]  (meaning  his  own)  will  live  to  after 
times- — Distinction  wiil  be  mine  though  wholly  Avithout  character.' 
In  fine  he  will  be  *  damned  to  everlasting  fame.'  Here,  I  believe, 
will  be  found  the  equivocation  of  Richard:  the /wo  meanings  in, 
one  word.     Here,  I  say,  we  discover  his  hypocrisy.     B. 

GIg.  Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring. 

lightly — ]  Commonly,  in  ordinary  course.    John. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Ci/nthiu's  Revels. 

He  is  not  lighlli/  witun  to  his  mercer.     Steev. 

*  Lightly.'  '  Lightly  '  seems  to  be  here  used  mistakenly  for  the 
old  word  lichley,  i.  e.  ordinarily.  Lightly  in  the  passage  from 
Cynthia's  revels  is  totally  foreign  to  the  present  matter.  '  Not 
lightly,'  is,  iri  that  place,  greatly  in  debt.     B. 

—  1^1 

Glo,  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

*  O  my  fair  cousin.'  '  Fair '  is  here  printed  as  though  Gloster 
meant  to  say  pretty,  pleasing  to  the  eye:  and  so  I  believe  \.\uf 
editors  have  understood  him.  The  proper  word,  however,  mjairef 
and  which  by  the  earlier  writers  is  used  for  happy,  fortunate.  '  O 
my  happy,'  [fortunate  in  expression,]  '  quick-witted  cousin,'  &c 
and  this  is  insinuated  of  York,  as  well  by  others  as  by  Richard.   B. 
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Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  moJicr, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  oppn^briously  ? 

'  Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  niollier.'  '  Incensed'  sliould 
here,  I  tliink,  be  in-sensed — i.  e.  instructfd  or  havinjr  so  much 
sen.'ir  put  into  him.  For  it  nitist  be  reineniheri-^?  that  tl'cre  is  no- 
thiiig  like  anj^er  in  what  the  prince  had  bcLii  s<».vin»,  on  the  contraiy 
it  was  merely  raillcrv.  See  note  on  the  word  incensed,  llen- 
rv  VIII.     V..' 


Hast.  Come,  come,  have  with  you. 

■ have  with  you. ]     A  fanuliar  p!irasc  in  parting,  a?  much 

as,    ttiliing  something    along    with  you,   or    /    hax'C  something  to   sny   to 
you,     John. 

'  Have  with  you.'  *  Have  with  you'  is  not  a  phrase  ^t  parting  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  signifies — /  am  rt:ady  to  attend  ycxi.     li. 

Hast.  Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your   fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 

Who  builds,  Sfc]     So,  Horace  : 
Nescins  dnirsp.fa'iaris.     John. 

*  Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks.'  '  Air'  should 
in  all  probability  be  aire,  (aiery).  '  Of  is  bi/  or  Jrom.  The  mean- 
ing i«,  '  u'ho  builds  his  hope  on  high,  in  an  airei/  as  it  were,  tn- 
couraged  to  it  by  yonr  countenance  or  favor.'  This  agrees  with— 
'  lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast.'  The  quotation  from 
Horace  is  not  in  ponit.     There  must  be  a  comma  at  aire.     B. 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion  : 

'Intending  deep  suspicion.'  'Intending,'  shewing,  evincing,  A 
latin  sense.    -B. 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand  ;  Intend  some  fear ; 
Be  not  yoii  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  stiit : 

intend   some  fear  ;]     Pertiaps,  pretend  ;    though  intend  will 

stand  in  the  sense  of  giving  attention.     John. 

•  Intend  some  fear.'  '  Intend,'  i.  e.  display,  show  Veib}.  A  latin 
sense.     B. 

Buck.  The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
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And  almost  shoulder'd  in  the  swallowing gulph 
Of  dark  forgetful ness  and  deep  oblivion. 

And  almost  shoulder'il  iu  the  swuUozDing  gulf 

Of  (la/'kforgetf'uliic's ] 

What  it  is  to  be  ahoulder'd  in  a  gulp/i,  Hanmer  is  tine  onlj'  editor  ^^h• 
^eems  not  to  have  known  :  fur  the  rest  let  it  pass  without  observation. 
He  reads  -. 

Almost  shoulder' d  into  th'  swallowing  gulpii. 
I  beUeve  we  should  read  : 

And  almost  smoulder'd  in  the  sicallowing  gulph, 
That  is, almost  s?nother'd,  covered  and  lost.     John, 

'  Shouldered  in  the  sw-illowina  j^Milf/  This  is  very  unnieaninc  ; 
and  all  attempts  at  explication  wiili  the  present  reading  will  be 
unsatisfactory.  We  may  surely  read  '  shoaled' (perhaps  :it  tivst 
printed  gholded)  'in  the  swallowins;  guH,'  i.  e.  nearly  wrecked  and 
in  danger  of  being  swallowed  or  lost  in  the  gulf.  T'se  images 
are  throughout  the  sjteech  inconuruous  :  but  a  want  of  sfai'.i>etry  is 
too  frequently  observable  in"  Shakespeare.  A  nearly  iiuiilar  ex- 
,pression  is  found  in  Hen.  VIII. 
*  Say,  Wolsey, 

That  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor. 
Found  ihoe  a  way  out  of  his  wreck  to  rise  in.' 
With  this  explication,  '  guipli'  must  be  received  in  the  sense  of  bai/ 
or  opening  into  the  land ;  and  not  in  that  of  abyss.    B. 

Dutch.  Brief  abstract  and  rcford  of  teciions  days. 

Rest  thy  unrest  on  Eiijiland's  lawful  earth; 
'  Rest  thy  unrest  on  F.ngljnd'j  lawful  earth, 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  !' 

This  will  serve  to  prove  that 

*  No  more  the  thirsty  enfreints  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood,' 

Hen.  IV.  is  the  right   reading,  as  I  have  there  suggested.     See  also 

Act  I.  of  this  play. 

'  O  earth  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death.'  B. 

Q.  Mar,  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  signiury, 

And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

signiory  ;]     For  soiinrify.     John. 

'  Signiory.'  '  Seignory'  seems  to  mean  something  moi:e  than 
seniority.     I  understand  it  as  implying  greatness,  supremacy.     B. 

Q.  Mar.   How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pue-fellow  with  others'  moan  ! 

And  makes  her  pue-fellow — ]  P ue-fe I lozo  seems  to  be  companion.  We 
have  now  a  new  phrase,  nearly  equivalent,  by  which  we  say  of  persons 
in  the  same  difficulties,  that  they  are  in  the  same  box.    John. 
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Tue-fellozv  is  a  word  yet  in  u'-c.     Sir  J.  Haw. 

1  find  the  word  in  ^ort/iward  Hoe,  a  corned)'  by  Decker  and  Webster, 
1G07. 

*  He  wonld  make  him  puefellow  with  a  lord's  steward  at  least.* 
Again  in  Wesfuurd-Hoe,  by  Decker  and  \"cbslpr,  1606  : 

'— bein^  both  my  scholars,  and  your  i\oiieiit  pne-fellows.'      Steev. 

'  Piie-fL'llow.'  From  the  mannrr  in  which  this  expression  is  noticeil 
by  the  commentators  it  would  seem  that  they  understand  pvf 
■as  bein<;  the  /e/r  or  inclosed  scat  in  a  iliurch.  I  tJiink,  however, 
that  p;u-fellow  is  used  in  a  latin  sense.  Pucr,  a  person  with  whom 
one  is  familiar,  an  intimate.  B. 

Queoi.  Airy  succecders  of  intesteite  J03^s, 
Poor  breatliin«;  orators  of  niiseries ! 

Ai;y  aucceederx  of  wW-C^unGJoya,]  I  cannot  understand  this  readiit*. 
I  have  adopted  ano-ber  from  the  quarlo  in  159r  : 

A'.ri^  succeeders  of  intestate  ;t;v.s . • 
i.e.  words,  tun'd  to  complaints,  succeed  joys  that  are  dead  ;  and  unbe- 
queathM  to  tbein,  to  whom  they  should  properly  descend.       Theob. 
'  Airy  succeeders,  &c.'     I  read, 

'  Airy  scceders  of  intestine  joys.' 
i.  e.  '  w(»rds  which  separate  themselves  from,  &g.'  *  Of, '  as  in  manj 
other  instances,  isfrom.     B. 

K.  Rich.  Save  for  a  night  of  groans 
loiKiur'cl  of  her,  for  wboni  you  bid  like  sorrow. 

bid  like  sorrow.]     Bid  \f>  in  the  past  tfose  from  hide.     John. 
'  Bid  like  sorrow.    *  Of  in  this  line  is  bi/  ;  and    •  bid,'  or  as  it 
shouKI  rather  be  printed,  bide,  is  endure.     B. 

Buck.  Tbis,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul, 
Is  the  detennin'd  respite  of  my  w  rongs. 

Is  the  driermiii'd  respite  of' my  iirongs.]  Haimier  has  rightly  explained 
it,  tlie  time  to  which  the  punishment  ot  his  wrongs  was  respited. 

Wrongs  in  this  line  n)eaiis  wrongs  done,  or  injurious  practices.     Johv. 

*  Is  the  determined  resj)ite  of  my  wrongs.'  '  Respite'  has  no 
sense  iierc.  We  nmst  certainly  read  rcsfriet,  i.  e.  stop,  lerminati&n. 
*  Here  is  an  absolute  stop  to  my  injurious  practices.'     B. 

Rat.  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself,  " 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop. 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

Much  about  cock-shut  lime, ]  Ecn  Jonson  u«r.s  the  same  expres- 
sion in  one  of  his  entertainments : 

"  For  you  wonld  not  yesternight, 
"  Kiss  him  in  tiie  cock-shut  light." 

Arden  of  Ttversham,  1.^9?. 
In  the   Trctttj/se  of  Fijshijnge  with  the  Angle,  by  dame  Julyana  Bernes, 
M96,  among  the  directionb  to  make  a  fishing  rod  is  the  following  : 
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"  Take  thenne  and  frctte  him  faste  with  a  cockeshote  coi-de,  &c."  but  I 
cannot  interpret  the  word.     Steev. 

l\jr.  Toilet'3  oi  iiion  may  be  supported  by  the  following  passafie  in  a 
little  inetrjcal  perfurma I  ce,  called,  No  Whippinge  nor  Trippitige  :  but  a 
kindejrienrdy  Stiippiniie,  1601  : 

"  A  silly  laoiiest  creature  may  do  well 
"■  To  watcii  a  cocke  shoote,  or  a  limed  bush."  Steev. 
I  must  support  m>  interpretation  againsjt  Mr.  Toilet.  He  in  part 
admits,  and  then  proceeds  to  overthrow  it.  And  i  will  support  it  by  the 
very  ins'anc?  Mr.  Steevens  adduced  in  his  favor.  The  ballast  of  a  ship 
may  be  said  to  shooi ;  as  we  now  say,  to  $hoot  coals,  or  corn  out  of  a 
sack  ;  but  it  was  r.ever  yet  said  that  a  woodcock  shoots,  when  he  takes 
bis  evening,  flig'it.  Cocke-shonfe,  in  the  passage  you  cite,  is  certainly  a 
substantive,  and  the  au'usative  case  after  the  verb  watch,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  what  f  il':w&,  or  a  limed  biish.  And  when  the  cockshat  net  is 
fi.\ed,  a  per^on  always  stands  by  to  v\atch  and  manage  it.  A  similar  e.x- 
pression  is  in  Hall's  Satires: 

"  To  watch  a  sinking  cock,'  upon  the  shore. Wual. 

*  Much  about  cock-shut  time.'  '  Cockshut '  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  a  corruption  of  Couchette,  fr.  a  bed, 
*  Couchette  time,'  i.  e.  Bed  time.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  net, 
which  is  called  a  rock-shut ;  and  from  a  want  of  attention,  the 
terms  have  been  confounded  by  many  writers.  The  '  cockeshote 
corde,'  which  Mr.  S.  is  unable  to  '  interpret,'  is  evidently  the 
same  kind  of  cord  as  the  focA;-i7»/^  net  was  made  of:  and  which, 
from  bein;^  tlius  pointed  out,  we  may  suppose  to  have  had  something 
peculiar  in  it  either  for  strenglli  or  pliancy.  As  to  Mr.  Whalleyi 
lie  fails  in  his  instance  from  Hall.     '  Cock'  is  there  cock-boat.     B, 

Stanl.  Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  moriiing ; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal  staring  war. 

7iiortal  staring  war.]    Thus  the  old  copies.     I  suppose,  by  starin* 

tear  is  meant — aur  that  looks  big.  ■  Steev. 

I  suspect  the  poet  wrote — mortal  scaring  war.     Mal. 

'  Mortal  staring  war.'  Neither  '  staring  '  nor  '  scarijig'  appears 
to  be  right.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Poet  has  here,  with  bis 
usual  licence,  converted  the  substantire  into  a  verb,  and  written, 
not  inelegantly, — mortal  starry  war,  i.  e,  *  War  that  determines,  as 
starry  influences  or  fate  may  iio.'     B. 

Stanl.         The  leisure,   and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 

■    -The  leisure,  and  the  fearful  time 

Cuts  off  the  cerejnonious  vows  of  love,] 
We  have  still  a  phrase  equivalent  to  this,  however  harsh  it  may  seem,  J 
would  do  this,  i/' leisure  uould permit,  where  leisure,  as  in  this  passage, 
stands  for  waiit  of  leisure.     So,  again  : 

• More  than  I  haze  said 

The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time  . 

Forbids  to  dwell  vpon. John. 

•  The  leisure,'  &c.     '  Leisure '   is  certainly   improper  here.     I 
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read  lesion  fr.  i.  e.  Grievance.  Tlio  word  leisure,  occurs  at  the 
cl'ise  ot"  the  speech  and  with  its  proper  meaning.  The  niistake  in 
the  first  instance  was  easily  made.     B. 

Ghost.  I  dy'd  for  hope,  ere  I  oould  lend  thee  aid  : 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay 'd  : 

I  di/'d  fo7-  hope, — ]  i.e.  I  died  for  wi'iliing  well  to  yon.  Bdt  Mr. 
Th^  (<b;ill,  with  great  sasafty,  conjectured  /io/j>e  or  aid ;  which  i^ave  the 
hne  this  iine  Sense,  /  divd  Jor  civing  thee  aid  before  1  could  give  thee  aid. 

Warp. 

TJolpe  appears  to  be  right — *  For  hdpe  '  means,  for,  or  tlirougli 
want  of  aid,  and  not,  as  Dr.  W.  s'.ipj.oses,  in  «^ivin^  aid.  The 
sense  is,  /  died  through  want  of  support,  in  endeavouring  to  support 
you.     B. 

K-  Rich.  Draw,  archers,  thaw  your  arrows  to  the  head  ! 
Spur  3^our  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  !)lood  ; 
Ainaze  tlie  welkin  w\\h  your  broken  staves  ! 

Ariiaie  the  \"eiivin  7vUh  your  hi'oken  staves  .']  Thai  \s,  fright  the  skies  with 
the  s/u7'C)4  of  your  lances.     John. 

'  Amaze  the  welkin  with  \our  broken  slaves.'  Tins  must  be  a 
wronij  reaihng.  Tlie  expression  is  extravagant;  ridiculous  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  could  only  be  tolerated  in  Mr.  Bayes.  We 
must  read  :  '  ininuisk  the  welkin,'  Ac.  i.  e.  let  your  lances  be 
thrown  or  poured  on  the  enen.y  in  such  abundance  as  to  imniask, 
liide,  conceal  or  darken  the  sky  This  image,  which  is  found  iu 
IIunKT  and  many  other  writer.s.  has  in  it  nothing  forced  or  unnatu- 
ral :  o!i  the  conUary  it  is  at  once  expressive  and  just.     B. 

Sianl.  Lo,  iiere,  these  long-usuiped  royalties, 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  bro*^s  withal; 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,    and  make  use  of  it 

and  jiiake  use  of  it.']     Sume  old  books  read: 

:inukc  much  of  it  : 

.ind  therefore  Mr.  Tiieuliald  reads  so  too  :  but  very  foolishly.  Without 
iloubt  bliakspcarc  himsclt  thus  corrected  it  to 

7iiuke  use  of  it. 

Which  signifies,  don't  abuse  il  like  the  tyrant  you  have  destroyed: 
whereas  the  other  reading  : 

make  much  qf  it, 

signifies  be  fond  of  it  ;  a  very  ridiculous  moral  for  the  conclusion  of  tht 
play      Warb. 

Dr.  Warburton's  reading  may  receive  support  from  a  passage  in  A'. 
Ilcnry  VIII.  where  Wolsey  is  giing  :uK  ice  to  Cromwell; 

"  Neglect  him  nit;  viake  use  now,  and  provide 

"  Tor  thine  owu  (uture  safciy."     Steev. 
*  And  make  use  of  it.'     '  Make  use  of  it,'  is   no  doubt  right. 
But  I  do   not  think  that   Warburton  has  well  explained   it.     The 
meaning  is,  1  think,  employ  it  to  profit  or  advantage.     B. 


3Bitng    Henr^  viii. 


ACT  I.    PROLOGUE. 


The  opinion  that  zve  brijig 
To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend) 
JVill  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 

the  opinion  that  we  brivf;, 

To  make  that  only  true  ire  now  intend,  )'\ 
These  lines  I  do  not  understand,  and  suspect  them  of   corruption.  I 
believe  we  may  better  read  tluis  : 

th'  opinion,  that  we  bring 

Or  make  ;  that  only  truth  xce  now  intend.     John. 
To  intend  in  our  author,  has  sometimes  the  same  meaning  as  to  pre- 
tend.   So,  in  the  preceding  play — ' 

'  Intend  some  deep  suspicion.'     See,  p.  99.     Steev. 

*  We  now  intend.'     *  We  now  sliow  or  display.'     A  latin  sense. 
The  text  is  certainly  right.     B. 

Notf.  'Twas  said,  they  saw  but  one  ;  and  no  discenier 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure. 

Durst  zoag  his  tongue  in  censure.]  Censure  for  determination,  of  which 
had  the  noblest  appearance.     Waub. 

'  Wag  his   tongue  iu  censure.'     Censure   for  determination,   of 
which  had  the  noblest  appearance.     Warburton. 

Why  may  not  Censure  have  its  ordinary  acceptation  here  T    B. 

Norf.  The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
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A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  kinfj. 

A  ^'if't  that  liraven  gives  tor  him,   which  bui/s 

A  place  ncr>  to  the  king. 
It  i<^  evident  a  word   or  two   in  the   sentence  is  misplaced,  and  that  we 
sliould  rcH'l  : 

A  gift  that  heaven  given  ;  that  buya^for  him 

A  p/dcc  next  to  the  king.      Waub. 
ItrJS  Alii  as  likely  that  Shalvspcarc  wrote  : 

gives  U>  hint 

which  will  save  any  greater  alteration.     John'. 

I  am  too  dull  to  piixcive  the  necessity  of  any  cliange.  What  he  is 
un.iljic  to  uive  hiniM^lt",  licavcn  gives  ur  deposits  for  him,  and  that  gift, 
or  deposit,  buys  a  place,  Sec.     Srr.tv. 

'  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  that  I>uys 

A  place  next  to  the  king.' 
However  gicafly  Mr.  Stoevens  niay  pri<le  himself  on  his  dulness, 
and  tliercfore  intairine  tliat  theorisjinai  readingniay  stand  :  supposing, 
no  douitt,  that  tiie  reader  is  ecjnally  dull, — there  is  yet  an  absolute 
necessity  for  change.  I  read  with  W.  ;  aye,  and  will  abide  by  it 
against  an  host  of  such  commentators  as  Mr.  S.  It  may  to  some, 
pcihaps,  appear  surprising  that  Mr.  Steevens  should  talk  of  his 
i/ufiiess  ;  he  who  has  often  labored  to  be  thought  acute.  It  would 
seesn,  however,  from  the  foregoing  note,  that  he  had  at  last  become 
acquainted  with  tlio  inscription  (Tyw^ji  a-eocvrov)  on  the  Delphic  Tem- 
ple and  actually  profited  by  it  :  a  circumstance,  at  which  every 
admirer  of  Shakspeare  (if  Mr.  S.  were  to  continue  to  be  his  oracle) 
must  have  reason  to  rejoice.     B. 

Buck.  Without  the  privity  o'  the  king,  to  appoint 
Vv'ho  should  attend  on  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ; 

thejile]  That '\$,  t'te  list.     Jonx. 

Rather  the  company.  We  now  say,  a  file  of  soldiers.  By 
'makes  up  the  tile,'  the  poet  means,  not  only  that  Wolsey  gave  in 
the  names  of  the  gentry  who  were  to  attend  on  the  King,  but  that 
he  actually  appointed  tiicm  to  such  altendance.     B, 

Aber.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace  ;  and  purchas'd 
At  a  supcrriuous  rate  ! 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace  ; — ]  A  fine  name  of  a  peace.  Ironically, 
John. 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace.  I  think  it  means  shetv  or  dis^play. 
He  speaks  ironically ;  and  us  the  title  of  a  book  is  supposed  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume,  so  the 
silencing  of  the  ambassador,  he  \Vould  insinuate,  sufficiently  de- 
clares the  permanency  of  the  peace.     B. 

Nor,  Lo,  ^vhere  comes  that  rock, 
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That  I  advise  you;  shuiming. 

comes  that  rock,J    To  make  the  rdck  come  is  not  very  just.      John. 

•  — '  liete  comes  fliatrcrk.' — [  do  not  believe  that  Norfolk  ejny 
to  speak  of  a  rock,  ov  irass  of  stone  ;  which  rertainly  cannot  well 
be  made  to  come.  It  wouhi  seem  that  rock  (rocket  fr.)  the  vest- 
n.ent  appropriate  to  dijrnitaries  of  the  church,  is  the  poet's  word. 
*  I  advise  jou  to  shun,  or  beware  of  the  gown  that  now  approachesi 
us.'     B. 

Buck.  Therefore,  best 

Not  wake  him  in  his  shjmber.     A  beggar's  book 

Out-worths  a  noble's  blood. 

A  beggar's  bonk 

Out-u'oriln  a  noble's  blood. 
That  is,  the   literary  quahfications  of  a  bookish  hog;2;fir  are  more  prized 
than  the  high  descent  of"  hereditary  greatncs'^.     This  is  a  contemptuous 
exclamation  very   naturally  put  into   the  mouth  of  one  of  the   antient, 
unlettered,  martial  nobility.     John. 

*  A  beggar's  book.'  A  beggar's  book  Is  harsh  and  evidently 
wrong.  VVe  must  read,  a  beggar's  hoche.  Boche,  in  old  language, 
is  an  imposthume,  a  gatherii'o;-  of  corrupt  matter.  This,  by  a 
figure,  he  applies,  and  properly,  to  Wolsey.  It  is  clearly  right,  as 
opposed  to  a  nohh's  blood.  Shakspeare  is  fond  of  this  language  : 
he  calls  him  in  another  place  Icecch.  By  the  same  mode  of  speech  he 
terms  a  paltry  fellow,  a  pimple,  a  u-en,  S'c.  Sfc.  and  in  Lear  we 
meet  with  *  embossed  carbuncle.'  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Buckingham  is  no  where  spoken  of  as  being  unlettered.  The 
following  speech  of  Henry  wilt  show  him  to  have  been  the  very 
reverse.     Talking  of  the  duke  he  says — 

'  The  gentleman  is  fcrrn'd  a  most  rare  speaker, 
To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers. 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.* 
Ch,  in  the  present  instance   being  k  ;  boche,  becomes  boke.      Book^ 
by  old  writers,  is   written  boke.     The    sound  of  the   words,  {boche, 
boke)  being  the  same,  the  niislake  is  easily  accounted  for.     B. 

Buck.  At  this  instant 

He  bores  me  with  some  trick  : 

He  borcs  me  with  sojne  trick ; -rr  He  stabs  or  wounds  me  by  some 

artifice  or  fiction.     John. 

'  Bores  nie.'  This  is  a  poor  and  paltry  reading — '  bores  me' 
should  be  hoi  ds  me  (aborder  fr.  to  attack)  '  he  attacks  me,  even 
now ;  not  openly  and  fairly,  but  by  trick,  by  device.'  Thus  the 
sense  is  clear  and  easy.  Borde  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser  is  mock, 
jest:  and  it  is  with  this  particular  meaning  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Cromwell.  '  One  that  hath  gull'd  you,  that 
halh  bor'd  you,  Sir,'  i.  e.  one  that  hath  cheated  and  made  a 
jaockery  of  you,  Sir.     B. 
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Buck,  ril  to  the  king  ; 

And  fioiri  a  mouth  of  honor  qnitexry  down 

This  Ipswich  fejlow's  insolence  : 

— —^fiom  a  mnulk  of  honor—]  I  will  crush  this  ba?eborn  fellow,  by 
the  due  influence  of"  my  rank,  or  say  tliat  all  distinction  ot"  persons  is  at 
an  end.     Joa.v. 

By  '  a  monfli  of  honor,'  I  wonld  rather  understand,  a  plain  and 
honorable  recital  of  facta — and  not  that  Buckingham  was  boasting 
of  his  rank.     B. 

Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'cn  from  hberty,  to  look  on 

1  he  business  present  : 

/  urn  Surry 

To  aee  you  fa  en  from  liberti/,  to  look  on 

The  business  present : — 
I  ain  sorry  tijat  I  am  obliged  to  be  present   and  an  eye-witness  of  yaiir 
loss  of  li})erly.     John. 

Does  it  not  rather  mean,  I  am  sorry  you  are  deprived  of  liberty, 
by  wliich  you  will  see,  or  discover,  what  business  is  now  in  hand  or 
going  forward  ?     B. 

Buck.  My  life  is  spanned  already  : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham  ; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. 

mi/ life  ix  spaiin'd  alieudi/ :]     To  spa7i  is  to  gripe,  or  inclose  in  the 

iiand  ;  to  upau  is  also  to  measure  by  the  palm  and  fingers.  The  nican- 
'ing,  therefore,  may  cither  be,  that  hold  is  taken  of  my  life,  my  life  is  in  the 
gripe  of  my  enemies ;  or,  that  my  time  is  measured,  the  length  of  my  life  is 
how  determined.     John. 

'  My  life  is  spaun'd,'  i.  e.  my  life  is  short.  We  now  say,  con- 
traded  to  a  span,  for  any  short  space  of  time.     B. 

I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham  ; 

Whoie  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 

By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun.—' j  ' 

These  lines  have  passed  all  the  editors.  Docs  the  reader  understand 
them  ?  By  me  they  are  inexplicable,  and  must  be  left,  I  fiear,  to  some 
happier  sagacity.  If  the  usage  of  our  author's  time  could  allow  figure 
:o  be  taken,  as  now,  for  dignity  or  importance,  we  might  read  : 

Whose  fgure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  out. 
But  I  cannot  please  myself  with  any  conjecture.     . 

Another  explanation  may  be  given,  somewhat  harsh,  but  the  best  that 
occurs  to  me  : 

I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 

ff^hose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
■whose  port  and  dignity  is  assumed  by  this  cardinal,  that  overclouds  and 
oppresses  me,  and  who  gams  my  place 

By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun.     Johk. 
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« 

*  I  am  llie  sliadow  of  poor  Biickinpliani.'  The  passage  is 
obscure.     I  tliiuk,  liowtver,  that  we  may  rt'.nl :  — 

'  I  am  llic  shadow  of  poor  Buckinsliam, 
>Vlio>i'  ti;.Mue,  r'eii  tlii->  instant,  cloiuls  jut  on, 
D;iik'niiii;  my  clear  Min.' 
The  mcauiii?  is, — '  tliat  ho    !.>>  now  hut  tlic  bh;;«lo\v  of  what  he  was  ; 
lliat  iIoiul.->  an-  approaciiiu!.'  him,   and  that^^h<n   those  idoiuls  have 
really  leaclicd  or  overwhelnied  his  fijinre  '_  i.  e.  liis  snh^tanre)  there 
will  not  even  he  a  shadow  of  him.'     The  in'ajjery,  indeed,  is   mixed 
and    fault\ — hecause  hy   sun   lie   eon»i<lers  himself   as  a  possible 
agent  ;  and  by  Jiguri  as  the  thing  simply  acted  upon.     But  incon- 
gruities, and  absurdities  of  this  kind,    arising  from  inattention,    are 
tommnn    with    Shakspeare.      lie    uses  jut   on    for    encroach   om 
Richard  111.  act  II. 

Buck.  Ever,  lie  escapes  not 

Langiuige  unnvannerlvj  yea,  such  uliicli  breaks 

Tlie  sides  of  loyalty, 

'The  sides  of  loyalty.'  'Sides.'  I  would  rather  read  Tides. 
'Breaks  the  tides  of  loyalty,'  i.  e.  interrupts  the  seasons  oj  loyalty. 
Spenser  uses  tides  for  seasons.     R. 

Coi\  The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  iiiaiiilain 
The  many  to  theni  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  luUers,  weavers,. 

The  many  fo  ihem  'lougiug, — ]     '1  he  many  is  the  vifivy,  the  train,  the 
jieoplc.     Drydi.-n  i^,  perhaps,  the  list  llvat  u-ed  this  word. 
'  The  kiiii^s  before  t heir  many  rotJt.'     .loiiN. 

*  The  many  to  them  'lonjiitig.'  '  The  many  to  then)  'longinp,'  is 
the  number  of  persons  tcho  serve  them.'  Many  does  not  here 
mean,  as  Mr.  S.  supposes,  \\n:  multitude.  In  the  following  line,  in- 
deed, it  has  that  meaning,  as  well  as  in  the  one  already  (pioted  from 
Coriolanus. 

'  O  thou  fond  many  1*     Richard  II.    B. 

IFol.  What  we  oft  do  be.-t, 

By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow \1  ; 

JBy  sick,  kc]    The  modern  editors  read or  weak  ones  ;  but  onre  is 

not  uutrtqueiitiy  ustd  for  sumelime,  or  at  one  lime  or  other,  ai;iong  our  an- 
cient urileis.     SlEEV. 

The  tlisjunctive  particle  or  is  certainly  wrong  ;  once  is  not,  in  this 
place,  to  bo  taken  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  S.  wo\dd  willingly  affix  to 
it.  The  meaning  is,  '  interpreters  who  are  at  once  sick  '  and 
weak.'     NVe  may  read,  perhaps, 

'  By  sick  interpreters  and  weak  ones,  is.'     B. 

kin(r,  lla  !  what,  so  rank  ?     Ah,  ah  ! 


Scene  iv.  king  henry  viii.  1£9 

There's  mischief  in  this  man  : 

— 60  rank? — ]  Rank  weeds,  are  weeds  that  are  grownup  to  great 
height  and  strength.  W/uit,  says  the  king,  uas  he  advanced  to  thit 
pitch  '^     JoiiN'. 

'  Rajjk.'  Does  not  '  so  rank'  liere  mean,  so  coarse  in  his  expres- 
sions ?     B. 

Chum.  Is  it  possible,  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
]\Ien  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

/*  it  possible,  the  spells  o/'  France  should  juggle 
..  Men  inta such  strange  m^btcnes^] 
These  mi/stnics  were  the  fantastic  coiirt-t'jshions.  He  says  they  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  spcUs  of  France.  Now  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  common 
people,  that  conjurers,  jugglers,  &c.  with  spells  and  charms  could  force 
men  to  commit  idle  fantastic  actions;  and  cliange  even  their  shapes  to 
something  ridiculous  and  grotesque.  To  tliis  superstition  the  poet  al- 
ludes, who,  therefore,  we  must  think,  wrote  the  second  line  thus  : 

Men  iftlosuch  strange  mockeries. 
A  word  well  expressive  of  the  whimsical  fashions  here  complained  of, 
bir  Thomas  More,  speaking  of  this  very  matter,  at  the  same  time,  says: 

"  Ut  more  simis  labor etjin^ere 

"  Et  ami^luri  Gallicas  ineptias." 
But  the  Oxford  editor,  without  regard  to  the  metaphor,  but  in  order 
to  improve  on  the  emendation,  reads  viiniick' ries ;  not  considerin"^  neither 
that  whatsoever  any  thing  is  changed  or  juggled  into  by  spells,  must 
have  a  passive  signification,  as  moclceries,  \\.  e.  visible  figures]  ^lot  an 
actite,  as  tiiimick'ries.     Waub. 

I  do  not  deny  this  note  to  be  plausible,  but  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it 
be  right.  I  believe  the  explanation  of  the  word  mysteries  will  spare  us 
the  trouble  of  trying  experiments  of  emendation.  Mi/sterics  were  allego- 
rical shows,  which  the  mummers  of  those  times  exhibited  in  odd  and 
fantastic  habits.  Mysteries  are  used,  by  an  easy  figure,  tor  those  that 
exhibited  mysteries;  and  the  sense  is  only,  that  the  travelled  Englishmen 
were  metamorphosed,  by  foreign  fashions,  into  such  an  uncouth  appear- 
ance, that  they  looked  like  mummers  in  a  mystery.    John. 

'  Men  into  such  strange  mysteries.'  '  Mysteries '  is  apparently 
wrong,  as  Dr.  Warburlon  lias  well  observed.  Mockeries,  however, 
is  too  unlike  in  sound  to  the  word  in  the  te.xt.  I  read  —Niseries 
(niaseries  fr.)  i.  e.  fooleries.  AVzy  is  found  in  our  Dictionaries, 
and  sisinifies  a  foolish  fellow.  The  Poet's  u'leaning  is,  that  the  fan- 
tastic fashions  of  the  court  of  France  operated  on  Englishmen  like 
spells,  and  made  them  behave  extravagantly.     B. 

Sands.  Some  of  these 

Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  'em  : 

A  running  banquet  is  a  phrase  alluding  to  a  hasty  refreshment,  and  is 
set  in  opposition  to  a  protracted  meal.  The  former  is  the  object  of  this 
rakish  peer;  the  latter,  perhaps,  he  would  have  relinquished  to  those  of 
more  permanent  desires.     Steev. 

'  Rininiug  banquet.'     What  wotdd  Mr.  Steevens  wish  us  t©  un- 
SHAK,  II,  I 
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derstand  by  '  permanent  desires'  for  a  '  protracted  mealy  the  speech 
of  Lord  Sands  being  wholly  iu  reference  to  tlie  *  fair  ones]'  The 
Editor's  sentiment  and  language  are  truly  singular  ;  but  perhaps  his 
note  may  receive  some  iUustration,  from  the  following  passage  in  the 
farce  of  Chrononliotontiiologos.  The  King  having  made  inquiry  for 
his  supper,  Aldiborontiphoscophornio  replies — '  I  thought  your  Ma- 
jesty to  other  Jlesh  than  this  had  nought  the  least  propensity/ 
(pointing  to  the  Ladies):  seriously  however,  'running  banquet' 
may  be  pretty  easily  understood,  when  tlie  character  of  the  speaker 
is  attended  to.     B. 

Bitch.  I  forgive  all ; 

There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 

'Gainst  me,  that  I  can't  take  peace  with  ;  no  black  envy 

Shall  make  my  grave. 

710  black  enVTj 

Shall  make  mi/  grave 

The  sense  of  this  is,  that  envy  should  not  procure  or  advance  his  death. 
But  this  is  not  what  he  would  say  ;  he  believed  the  cardnial's  envy  did 
procure  his  death.  He  is  speaking  not  of  another's  envy  but  his  own. 
And  his  thought  is,  that  he  would  not  be  remembered  for  an  implacable 
unforgiving  temper.  We  should  read  therefore : 
no  black  envy 

Shall  mark  mi/  grave. 

alluding  to  the  old  custom  of  marking  good  or  ill,  by  a  zi>kite  or  black 
stone.     Ware. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  with  good  judgment  observed  the  error,  but  has 
not,  I  think,  very  happily  corrected  it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  envy  of 
those  that  are  buried  can  mark  the  grave.  In  reading  the  lines  I  cannot 
but  suspect  that  two  v/ords,  as  it  may  naturally  happen,  have  cliange<i 
places : 

There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 

'Gainst  irte,  I  can't  take  peace  with  :   no  black  envy 

Shrill  make  mi/  grave. 

I  would  read  thus  :  ' 

There  cannot  be  those  mtmberless  offences 

'Gaimt  me,  Icaiit  makepeace  u-ith^  7io  black  envy 

Shall  take  ini/  grave. 

To  take,  in  this  place,  is  to  blast,_  to  strike  with  malignant  influence.  Sa, 
in  Lear  : 

" Strike  her  young  limbs, 

"  Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.    John. 

*  Shall  make  my  grave.'  '  Make'  in  B.  .1  onsen,  is  companion, 
and  to  make  with  was  anciently  to  consort,  to  keep  company  with, 
Buckingham's  meaning,  though  ill-expressed,  may  perhaps  be— 
*  that  malice  shall  not  accorapyny  him  to  the  grave.' ' 

*  Shall  mark  my  grave.'  The  objection  of  Johnson  to  Warbur- 
ton's  alteralion  is  merely  cavil.  It  is  not  said — tnat  '  the  ^nvy  of 
those  who  are  buried  shall  mark  the  grave  :'  the  obvious  meaning 
is — '  my  grave,  -shall  have  nothing  to  mark  it,  as  being  that  of  an 
envious  or  malicious  man.'  *  Make  '  however  may  stand,  and  as  5 
have  already  explained  it.     B, 
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/Ifuie.  Though  it  be  temporal, 

Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance,  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

Yrt,  if  that  quarrel, /oWtf?«', — ]  She  calls  Fortune  a  qunrrclox  arrow, 
from  her  striking  s.o  deep  and  suddenly.  Qauirel  was  a  large  arrow  so 
called.     Thus  J-VifV/I/.r  ; 

"  I'rvnng'd  the  strin<r,  out  flew  the  quarrel  long."    Warb. 

Such  is  Dr.  Warburlon's  interpretation.     Sir  Thoinus  Ilaumcr  reads  : 
That  quarreller  Fortune. 
I  think  the  poet  may  be  easily  supposed  to  use  quarrel  (or  quarreller,  as 
inurcli.^  tor  the  jnurJerer,  the  act  lur  the  agent.     John. 

*  Yet  if  that  quarrel  fortune.'  Tliat  'quarrel  fortune'  is  ex- 
tremely harsh,  whetlier  it  be  uuileistood  according  to  Warburtou's 
or  Johnson's  notion.  Perhaps  wc  may  read  that  cai'le  (i.  e.  churl) 
illfortiine.  The  sound  carle  ill  is  nearly  the  same  as  quarrel.  Carle, 
indeed,  is  not  very  properly  applied  to  the  feminine  character. 
But  lie  may  here  call  Fortune  carle,  as  she  was  anciently  distin- 
guished at  certain  times,  by  Mascula,  and  Fortuna  Virilis.     B. 

^   — 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  again,   I  would  not  be  a  queen 

For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  emballing: 

You'd  Tcnture  an  emballing: — ]  You  would  venture  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  I'all,  the  ensign  of  royalty.     John. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  cannot  be  right,,  because  a  queen-consort, 
such  as  Anne  Bullen  was,  is  not  distinguished  by  the  hall,  tiie  ensign  of 
roy.nlty,  nor  has  the  poet  expressed  that  she  was  so  distinguislied.     Tol. 

'  You'd  venture  an  emballing.'  The  commentators,  I  think, 
have  wholly  mistaken  the  sense.  Emballer,  fr.  is  to  joke,  to  jeer, 
to  banter.  '  You  would  venture,  savs  the  old  lady,  for  such  a 
prize,  to  stand  the  gibes,  the  sarcasius  which  might  be  passed  on 
you,  by  reason  of  that  seeming  aversion  from  royalty.'  The  close 
of  the  scene  in  which  the  old  lady  rallies  Anne  Bullen  on  her  ad- 
vancement;  and  to  which  the  latter  replies,  'you  are  pleasant' — 
*  make  me  not  your  mirth,'  &c.  will  help  to  prove  that  I  have  rightly 
explained  emballing.  We  now  say  '  to  keep  up  the  ball,'  i.  e.  to 
maintain  a  joA"e  or  jest.     B. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it?  is  it  bitter?  forty  pence,  no. 
There  was  a  lady  once,  ('tis  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : — 

For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt  :]i  The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  derived  from  the 
t^ud  and  slime  of  the  Nile.    .Steev. 
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*  Mud  of  Eicvpt.'  Sijould  we  not  rather  read  murth,  i.  e. 
abundance.  Is  it  n;^t  better  to  talk  of  having  the  abundance,  thau 
the  mud  that  causes  the  abundance  ?     B. 

JVol.  If  it  be  known  to  liim, 

That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 

And  worlhily,  my  falseiiood  ? 

gainfcxi]  i.  e.  deny.     SteeV. 

*  If  I  gainsay  my  deed,'  is,  '  If  I  do  7ict  report  faithfully  what 
I  have  done.'     B. 

o» 

King.  Thou  art,  alone, 

(If  thy  rare  quahties,  sweet  gentleness, 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, — 

Obeying  in  commanding, — and  thy  parts 

Sovereign  and   pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out) 

The  queen  of  earthly  queens  : 

^-could  speak  thee  out)]    If  thy  several  qualities  had  tongues  t« 

speak  thy  praise.    John. 

These  qualities  do  sufficiently  speak,  or  plead,  for  the  queen  in 
the  king's  breast:  but  he  here  means,  by  speak  thee  out ,  that  if  these 
qualities  were  known  to  the  world,  Catherine  would  be  considered 
as  the  queen  of  earthly  queens.     B. 

Queen.  Nay,  forsooth  my  friends, 

They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here  ; 

. weigh  out  viy  afflictions,']    This  phrase  is  obscure.     To  weigh 

out,  is  in  modern  language  to  deliver  hy  ueight ;  but  this  sense  cannot  be 
liere  admitted.  To  aeigh  is  likewise  ta  deliberate  ujion,  to  consider  with 
due  attention.  Tliis  may,  perhaps,  be  meant.  Or  the  phrase,  to  weigh 
out,  may  signify  U<  counterbalance,  to  counteract  with  equal  force.     John. 

To  weiijh  out  is  the  same  as  to  outweigh.  In  Macbeth,  Shakspeare  has 
overcome  fur  come  over.     Steev. 

I  understand  the  passage  thus  :  the  queen  would  insinuate  that 
she  is  the  child  of  affliction,  as  we  would  say  ;  and  that  such  she 
must  be  content  to  remain.  She  at  the  same  time  hints,  however, 
that  her  friends,  who  in  such  a  case  would  weigh  out,  or  apportior^ 
her  qfllictions,  and  who  would  consequently  make  them  as  easy  and 
light  as  possible,  were  absent ;  and  that  she  has  nothing  to  hope 
for  from  the  Cardinals,  who  would  rather  endeavour  to  heap  mis- 
fortunes CD  her  head.     B. 

Suf.  When  did  he  regard 

The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 

Out  of  himself? 
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zchen  did  he.  7-rgard 

The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 

Out  of  himself '^] 
The  expression  is  bad,  and  the  thought  false.      For  it  supposes  Wolsey 
to  be  noble,  which  was  not  so  :  we  should  rend  and  point; 

rchen  did  he  regm-d 

The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person  ; 

Out  oft  himself  ^ 
i.  e.  when  did  he  regard  nobleness  of  blood  in  another;  having  none  of 
his  own  to  value  himself  upon  ?     Ward. 

I  do  not  think  this  correction  proper.  The  meaning  of  the  present 
reading  is  easy.  When  did  he,  however  careful  to  carry  liis  own  dignity 
to  the  utmost  height,  regard  any  dignity  of  another  ?     John. 

I  conceive  the  meaning  to  be—  that  from  his  pride  lie  never  paid 
a  proper  respect  to  nobleness,  but  when  he  was  absolutely  obliged 
to  it.  *  Out  of  himself  '  is,  of  himself,  of  his  own  accord.  That 
tjiis  is  the  sense  is  evident.  It  is  impossible,  as  Warburton  rightly 
observes  (though  he  has  printed  and  pointed  the  passage  wrong), 
that  the  Chamberlain  should  be  talking  of  Wolsey's  being  noble.  B. 

Wol.  M}'-  sovereign,  I  confess,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more,  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite  ;  which  \vent 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours  :  my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 

Bn/o«c?  a// raa/i's  endeavours-^ — ]  Endeavours  for  deserts.  But  the 
Oxford  editor  not  knowing  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used, 
alters  it  to  ambition.     Warb. 

To  put  ambition  in  the  place  of  endeavours  is  certainly  wrong ;  and  to 
explain  endeavours  by  deserts  is  not  right.  The  sense,  and  that  not  very 
difficult,  is,  my  purposes  went  beyond  all  human  endeavour.  I  purposed 
for  your  honor  more  than  it  falls  within  the  compass  of  man's  nature  to 
attempt.    John. 

'  Beyond  all  man's  endeavours,'  I  do  not  think  the  first 
'endeavours'  right,  and  therefore  read, 

*  which  went 

Beyond  all  men's,  in  devoirs," 
i.  e.  in  duty,    respectful  duty.     B. 

Sur.  My  lords, 

Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance? 

And  from  this  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus  tamely, 

To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 

Farewel  nobility  ; 

'  To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet.'  '  Jaded'  has  no  sense 
here.     We  must  read  japed,  i.  e.  mocked,  ridiculed,     B. 

Sur.  To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  tlie  ways 
You  have  for  dignities  ;  to  the  mere  undoing 
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Of  all  the  kingdom. 

to  the  mere  UDdoing ]  Mere  is  absolvite.  Steev. 

*  To  the  mere  undoing.'  *  Mere'  can  at  no  time  have  the  sense 
of  absolute.  I  suppose  it  would  be  mure  (mur  ix.)  complete^ 
total.     B. 

fVol.  That  his  bones, 

When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 

May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  them  ! 

a   tomb  of  orphans'   tears  wept    on  (hem  .']     The  chancellor   is  the 

general  guardian  of  orphans.     A  tomb  of  tears  is  very  harsh.     John. 

*  A  tomb  of  orphans'  tears.'  Johnson  very  properly  objects  to 
*  a  tomb  of  tears  :'  the  image  is  indeed  ridiculous.  I  rend,  *  a 
coomb  of  tears :'  a  coomb  is  a  liquid  measure  containing  forty 
gallons.  Thus  the  expression  which  was  before  absurd  becomes 
forcible  and  just.     B. 

Kath.  Pry'thee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  dy'd  : 
If  well,  hestepp'd  before  me,  happily, 
For  my  example. 

he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily, 

For  my  example.] 
Happily   seems  to  mean  on  this   occasion — peradventure,  haply.     I  have 
been  more  than  once  of  this  opinion,  when  I  have  met  with  the  same  " 
word    tbus   spelt  in  other  passages.     Steev. 

'  He  stepp'd  before  me  happily."     This  passage  is  wrong  pointed, 
*  If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me  happily 
For   my  example.' 
•  He  stepp'd  before  me  in  a  happy  or  fortunate  hour,  as  a  pattern 
or  example.'     B. 

— ^ — 

Lot.  As  for  Crom^vell, — 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he's  made  master 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary  ;  further.  Sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments, 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him  : 

Staiids  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments,']  Trade  is  the  practised 
method,  the  general  course.     John. 

'  Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade.'  '  Gap  and  trade'  is  scarcely 
right.  The  images  are  no  way  coiigruons.  To  stand  in  a  trade, 
is  likewise  harsh.  I  therefore  read,  *  gap  and  trode.'  Trade 
is  the  old  word  for  path  or  road.     B. 

Gard.  I  think,  I  have 

Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  council,  that  he  is 

A  most  arch  heretick, 
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I  have 


Imeiis'd  the  lords  o'  the  council,  that  he  is,  ^c 

A  most  arch  heretic k, ] 

This  passage,  according  to  Shiikspeare's  licentious  grainiiiar,  may  mean 
— I  have  incens'd  the  lords  of  the  council,  for  that  he  is,  i.  c.  because 
Steev. 

'  Incens'd  the  lords,  &c.'  '  Incens'd,' — '  that  lie  is,'  is  not  English. 
May  we  not  suppose  that  Shakspeare  has  here  formed  a  verb  tVom 
setise  and  written  insaised,  i.  e.  informed,  made  known  to.  Glan- 
ville  has  sensed,  a  participle.     We  niav  therefore  reatl  with  huu  : 

'  Sensed  the  lords  of  the  council.' 
For  Gardiner  to  say    that  he  had  '  incensed  or  angered  the  lords/ 
makes  directly  against  the  rest  of  his  argument.     B. 

Chan.  But  we  all  arc  men, 

In  our  own  natures  frail  ;  and  capable 

Of  our  flesh  few  are  ansrels : 

and  capable 

Of  our  flcsti,  J'cu^  are  angth:] 
If  this  passage  means  any  tiling,  it  may  mean,  few  arc  perfect,  zchile  they 
remain  in  their  vtorlal  capnciti/.     Mal. 

May   not   Shakespeare  have   written   frail  saiiJi  culpable ?     The 
change  is  easy.     I  would  read  and  point  thus: 
V/e  all  are  nun, 
In  our  own  natures  frail  and  culpable; 
Of  our  flesh  few  are  angels.     B. 

Port.  Is  this  Mprefields,  to  muster  in  r  or  have  we 
some  strange  Indian  w  ith  the   great  tool  come  to  court. 

Some  strange  Indian]  To  what  circumstance  this  refers,  perhaps 
cannot  now  hn  exactly  known.  A  similar  one  occurs  in  Ram-Allej/,  or 
Merri/  Tricjcs,  IGll  : 

*  You  shall  seethe  strange  nature  of  an  outlandish  beast 

Lately  brought  from  the  land  of  Cutaia.' 
Again,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  by  rieicher  and  Shakspeare  : 

'  The  Bavian  with  long  tail  and  eke  long  root..  Col. 
Fig.  I.  in  the  print  of  Morris-dancers,  at  the  end  of  King  Henry  IV. 
has  a  bib  which  extends  fcelow  the  doublet;  and  its  length  might  be  cal^ 
culated  for  the  conceaJment  of  the  phallic  obscenity  meiUioufd  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  which  perhaps  the  Boriau  fool  exhibited  an 
occasional  view  for  the  diversion  of  our  indelicate  ancestors.    Tdl. 

Port.  '  Or  have  we  sonic  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool  come 
to  Court.'  Mr.  Toilet's  g-Zou'/n^  imagination,  like  a  will  p'  the 
wisp,  has  led  hini  astray.  1  must  iirst  observe  of  the  '  tool'  iiere 
set  down,  that  it  is  probably  the  toiiaille  of  the  r'rench,  and  which 
is  sometimes  written  by  our  early  writers /o?//e,  i.  e.  covering  cloth  oy 
gpron.  But  to  explain  the  matter  fully,  1  must  advert  to  tlie  line  in 
Fletcher,  '  Tlje  Bavian  witli  long  tail;  and  eke  long  tool.'  '  tool,' 
is  here,  1  believe,  the  toule  (cloth  or  apron)  and  which  it  was  usual 
for  the  character  in  question  to  wear.  But  what,  1  woidd  ask,  are 
we  to  say  of  the  tail   of  this  Bavian,  or  driveller,  as  the  word  ira- 
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plies :  for  as  to  his  being  furnished  with  such  kind  of  appendage, 
not  even  Lord  Monboddo  himself  would,  I   ihink,  maintain.     The 
line,  I  conceive,  should  run  thus,  '  The  Bavian  with  long  taiile,  and 
eke    long  touailL'      taillc   fr.    shape   or    make.     Long  faifle  will 
therefore  mean  awkwardly  tall,  or  ill-made.  '  The  ungainly  Bavian 
with  his  long  apron  or  slabbering  bib.'  The  conceit  is  nierelv  in  regard 
to  sound,  taiile  and  touaiile.  In  the  present  drama,  the  porter,  who 
is  speaking  of  an  Indian,  and  who  had  heard  that  a  tonle  or  apron 
was  the  only  covering  of  the  savage  generally,  and  which  is  indeed 
the  fact,  sports  with  the  words  toule  and  tool  for  the  amusement  of 
a  rude  and  indelicate    people,    as  were  those  of  the    l6th  century. 
This  man,  I  say,  plays  upon  the  expressions  wantonly ;  and  if  it  is  at 
all  allowable  to  use  such  language  and  t«>  make  such  allusion,  it  must 
be  in  him  or  some   such   description  of  person.     It  should  at    the 
same  time  be  rememhered,  in   favor  of  Shakspcare,   that  he  is  fre- 
quoitly  under  the  necessity,  and  we  may  be  sure  against   his  better 
judgment,  not  only  to  qi.ibble,  but  to  have  recourse  to  indecency  or 
double  entendre,  in  order  to  fall  in  w  ith  the  taste  of  the  tinn  s.  Yet  to 
mark  or  stigmatize  the  reigning  grossness,  and  in  the  hope  of- induc- 
ing to  a  change  of  manners,  he  has   in  Hamlet,  and  when  speaking 
of  a  well  written  play,  but  which  failed  of  success  iu  the  represen- 
tation, observed,  '  I  remember  one  said  there  were  no  saletes  in  the 
lines    to  make  the   matter  savoury,'  <fec.     This  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  is  not  Uie  poet  who  delights  in  impurities,  but  his  auflience, 
with  whose  humor,  as  he  wrote  for  bread,  he  was,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, obliged  to  comply.     Such    kind   of  drollery  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  in   our  ancient  dramatists,  and  for  the    reasons  just 
alleged  ;    but    Mr.    Toilet's  loose   interpretation  of  the   line   in 
Fletcher,  is  not  to  be  warranted.  It  were  impossible  indeed,  for  any 
people   whatever  to  sit  at  an  exhibition  like  to  that   which  he  has 
supposed  in   his  note.    No  :  however  great  the  number  of  '  barren' 
spectators   might  be,   I  repeat,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that   they 
should  ever  tolerate  it.     B. 

Man.  When  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  trunche- 
oneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  hope  of 
the  strand,  where  she  was  quartered. 

— the  ho'^e  of  the  strand,'\     Hanmer  reads,  fAe  forlorn  Aope.      John. 
*  The  hope  of  the  strand.'      •  Hope'  should   be  holpt,     i,  e, 
support.    B. 


Coriolanusf. 
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1  Cit,  Let  us  revenge  this  ^\^til  our  pikes,  ere  we  become 
rakes : 

ere  ue  become  rakes  :]  It  is  plain  that,  in  oiir  author's  time,  we  had 
the  \>roverh,  as  lean  as  a  rake.  Of  this  proverb  the  original  is  obscure. 
Rake  now  signifies  a  dissolute  man,  a  man  worn  out  with  disease  and 
debauchery.  But  the  signification  is,  I  think,  much  more  modern  thaa 
the  proverb.  Rakcl,  in  Islandick,  is  said  to  mean  a  cur-dog,  and  this  was 
probably  the  first  use  among  us  of  tlie  word  rake  ;  as  lean  as  a  rake  is, 
therefore,  as  lean  as  a  dog  too  worthless  to  be  fed.    John. 

It  may  be  so  :  and  yet  I  believe  the  proverb,  as  lean  as  a  rake,  owes' 
its  origin  simply  to  the  thin  taper  form  of  the  instrument  made  use  of 
by  hay-makers.     Steev. 

*  Ere  we  become  rakes.'  '  Tlie  proverb  as  lean  as  a  rake  owes 
its  origin  to  the  thin  taper  form  of  the  instrument  made  use  of  by 
haymakers.'  Was  there  ever  such  absurdity!'  But  the  proverb 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  business.  We  must  read  the 
passage  ih us:  '  Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes  ere  we  become 
rake.'  Rake  in  old  language  is  rash,  mad.  The  citizen's  meaning 
is,  Let  us  seek  for  satisfaction  by  means  of  our  arms,  ere  tee 
grow  mud.     The  context  will  shew  that  I  am  right.     B. 

Men.  But  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale't  a  little  more. 
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1  will  venture 

To  ?.c.a.\e't  a  little  more.] 
To  scale  is  to  disperse.    The  word  is   still  used  in   tlic  North.     The 
sense  of  the  old  reading  is.  Though  some  of  you  have  heard  the  story,  I 
will  spread  it  yet  wider,  and  diffuse  it  among  the  rest.     Stf.ev. 

*  To  scale't  a  little  more.'  This  interpretation  of  '  to  scale^'t' 
might  be  admitteci,  but  that  a  better,  a  more  obvious  meaning 
Cto  weigh  it  J  \)ccurs.  I  will  examine  ;  I  will  consider  it  a  little 
farther,  says  Meneni us.      B. 

2.  Cif.  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir:  yet  you  must  not  think  to 
fob  off"  our  disgrace  with  a  tale : 

— disgrnce  zcith  a  tale:']      Disgraces  arc  hardships,  injuries.     John, 
'Disgrace  with  a   tale.'     *  Disgrace,'   is  disgracious  treatment. 
He  means  that  their  complaints  were  not  attended  to.     B. 

3Iar.  What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 

That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affiights  you, 

The  other  makes  you  proud. 

That  like  nor  peate,  nor  zcar  ?  The  one  affrights  you. 

The  other  makes  you  proud ] 

That  they  did  not  hke  v.ar  is  evident  from  the  reason  assigned,  of  its 
frighting  them  ;  but  why  ihey  should  not  like  peace  (  and  the  reason  of 
that  too  is  assigned)  will  be  very  hard  to  conceive.  Peace,  he  says, 
made  them  proud,  by  bringing  with  it  an  increase  of  wealth  and  power, 
for  those  are  what  make  a  people  proud ;  but  then  those '  are  what  they 
like  but  too  well,  and  so  must  needs  like  peace  the  parent  of  them.  This 
being  contrary  to  what  the  text,  says,  we  may  be  assured  it  is  corrupt, 
and  that  Shakspeare  wrote  ;  '  ' 

That  likes  no,t  peace  nor  zcar  ? 

i.  e.  whom  neither  peace  nor  war  tits  or  agrees  with,  as  making  them 
either  proud  or  cowardly.  By  this  reading,  peace  and  war,  from  being 
the  accusatives  to  likes,  become  the  nominatives.  Rut  the  editors  not 
undcrstandhig  this  construction,  and  seeing  likes  a  verb  singular,  to  curx 
a  noun  plural,  which  ilit;y  supposed  the  nominative  to  it,  would,  in  order 
to  shew  their  skill  in  grammar,  alter  it  to  tike  ;  but  likes  i'ov  pleases  was 
common  with  the  writers  of  this  time.     WAr.B. 

That  ^0  like  IS  to  please,  every  one  knows,  but  in  that  sense  it  is  as 
hard  to  say  why  peace  should  not  like  the  people,  as,  in  the  other  sense, 
why  the  people  should  not  like  peace.  The  truth  is,  that  Coriolanus 
does  not  use  the  two  sentences  consequentially,  but  first  reproaches 
them  with  unsteadiness,  then  with  their  other  occasional  vices.    John. 

'  What  would  ye  have,  ye  curs,  that  like  nor  peace  nor  war?'  War- 
burton  has  discovered  that  the  passage  is  corrupt,  but  he  see^  not 
where  the  corruption  lies.  It  is  in  the  word  proud,  whicli  should 
be  prow.  As  to  the  sentences,  *  the  one  affrights  you,  the  other 
niiikes,  d'c'  they  are  not,  as  Johnson  has  remarked,  illative.  The 
words  of  Marcius  are  merely  descriptive,  nierely  characteristic  of 
the  connuon  people.  They  are  pointed,  and  come  witli  singular 
propriety  from  the  lips  of  a  soldier.  I  r»ad  and  point  as  follows  : 
'  What  would  ye  havej  ye  curs  1 
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Alike  in  peace  or  war.  The  one  aftViglits  you, 
The  other  makes  you  prow.' 
Pro7v  is  couiawcoiis,  valiiint.  Soe  Chaucor,  Spenser,  and  other 
,  old  V. ritcrs.  '  Wliat  would  you  have,  ye  curs,  \o  base  degenerate 
animals?  ye  who  are  alike  (i.e.  eqiiailv  contemptible)  in  1  he  event 
of  either  peace  or  war  :  Cor  in  war  yc  are  cowurdly,  and  in  peace 
courageous.'  Thus  the  speech  which  wvis  bet'orL-  perplexed,  which 
WarI)urton  seenied^  to  consiiler  as  iiu(>n>i5tent,  and  which  John- 
son has  interpreted  anyhow  and  apparently  to  save  himself  from 
the  trouble  of  enquiry,  ac<piires  lorce  and  consistency.  The 
emendation  is  farther  warranted  by  the  context.     B. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  hiin  !  he  is  groun 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

The  pr€senl  wars  devour  him  !  he  is  grown 

Too  proud  to  be  so  vtUint.] 
Mr.  Theobald  says,  2'his  isobsaneh/  expressed,  but  that  the  poet's  mcanin!* 
must  certainly  be  that  Murcius  is  so  conscious  of,  and  so  e/ale  upon  the 
notion  of  his  own  valor,  that  hcis  eaten  vp  irilh  \'m\c,  ike.  According  to 
this  critic  then,  we  must  conclude,  that  when  Slud<spc:;ire  had  amind 
to  say,  ^  man  reus  eaten  up  with  pride,  he  was  so  great  abluiuKrer  in  ex- 
pression, as  to  say,  He  icns  eaten  vp  with  war.  But  our  poet  wrote  at 
another  rate,  and  the  blunder  is  his  critic's.  The  present  zvars  derour 
him,  is  an  imprecation,  imd  should  be  so  pointed.  As  much  as  to  say,  il/ay 
he  Jail  in  t'losc  zcars  !  The  reason  of  the  curse  is  subjoined,  for  (says 
the  speaker)  having  so  much  pride  with  so  much  valor,  his  life,  with 
increase  of  honors,  is  danyerous  to  the  republick.  But  the  Oxford  editor 
alters  it  to. 

Too  proud  of  being  so  valiant. 
and  by  that  means  takes   av.ay  the    reason  the    speaker  gives  for  his 
cursing.     Waiib. 

'  Wars  devour  him  !'  Warburton  is  riglit  in  marking  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence  as  an  imprecation.  With  respect  to  the  latter  part, 
BrutJis,  I  think,  would  say,  in  answer  to  Sicinius'  remark  that  *  Co- 
riola^us  would  buy  the  modest  moon.'  '  He  is  too  proud  for  that; 
he  will  not  pass  his  time  thus  idly.'  By  implication,  he  holds  him 
to  be  a  d(nm;erous  man.     B. 

Aitf.   hy  tlie  discovery. 

We  shall  be  shortenVJ  in  our  aim :  which  was, 

To  take  in  many  towns, 

To  take  in  viany  tozvns— — ]  To  fake  in  is  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  /()  subdue.     Mal. 

To  take  in,  is  here  considered  by  I\Ir.  Steevens,  in  too  large  and 
positive  a  sense.  By  take  in  the  poet  surely  means,  include  in 
the  plan  of  operations,  that  is,  their  plan  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
many  towns,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  ihcni.     B. 

2  Sen.  Let  us  alone  to  ouard  Corioli  : 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ; 
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for  the  remove 

Bj-ing  up  your  army  : ] 

The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  without  meaning.  The  general  had 
told  the  senators  that  the  Romans  had  prc^t  a  power,  which  was  on  foot. 
To  wliich  the  words  in  question  are  the  answer  of  a  senator.  And,  to 
laake  them  perlinent,  we  should  read  them  thus  : 

'fore  they  remove 

Bring  up  your  army 

i.  e.  Before  that  -power,  already  on  foot,  be  in  motion,  hring  up  your 
army  ;  then  he  corrects  himself^  and  says,  hut  I  believe  you  will 
find  your  intelligence  groundless,  the  Romans  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
us.     Ware. 

I  do  not  see  the  nonsense  or  impropriety  of  the  old  reading.  Says  the 
senator  to  Aufidius,  Goto  your  troops,  ice  will  garrison  Corioli.  If  the 
Roma\)s  besiege  us,  bring  up  your  army  to  remove  them.  If  any  change 
should  be  made,  I  would  read  . 

—     for  their  remove.     John. 

*  For  the  remove  &c.'  The  passage  should  be  pointed  as  follows  : 

'  Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli, 
If  they  sit  duwn  before  us.     For  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army — ' 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this  :  '  If  they  sit  down  before  Corioli, 
we  are   sufficient    to  defend  it.    To  show  however,  that  we  have 
taken  alarm,  bring  up  your  army."    B. 

Val.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 
Vir.  A  crack,  madam. 

A  crack,  madam. ^    Thus  in  Cynthia^s  Revels  By  Ben  .Tonson  : 

' Since  we  are  turn'd  cracks,   lei's  study  to  be  like  cracks,   act 

freely,  carelessly,  and  capriciously.' 

Again  in  the  Four  Prentices  of  Loiidon,  1632: 

'  A  notable,  dissembling  lad,  a  crack.' 
Crack  signifies  a  boy-child.    See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note  on  second  part    of 
King  Henry  IV.  Act  III.  sc.  ii.     Steev. 

'  A  crack,'  i.  e.  a  squib^ — meaning  that  he  had  ftre.  The  quota- 
tion from  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  from  the/oM7'  Prentices,  will  show 
that  such  is  its  iniport.     B. 

3fa)\  If  any  fear 

Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 

If  any  think,   brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 

Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ;]  The  old  copy  has  lessen;  I 
suspect  the  author  wrote  : 

Less  in  his  person  than  in  ill  report. 
That  is;  if  any  one  here  esteems  his  reputation  above  his  life. 
V-  If  lesser  be  admitted,  regard  or  some  synonymous  word  is  required, 
instead  oi  fear,  to  make  the  passage  sense.     Mal. 

*  Lesser,'  i.  e.  in  a  less  degree.  The  sense  is  perfect.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  critic  whatever  to  niake  it  more  so.     B. 

Ma7\  Please  you  to  march ; 


I 
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And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Please  you  to  march  ; 

And  lour  shall  gtiickh/  draw  oul  jny  command^ 

Which  men  a,  c  best  ijirliu'd.^ 
I  cannot  but  suspect    this  passage  of  corruption.     Why  should  they 
march,  xh'aljhur  might  select  those  that  were  beU  inclin'd  ?  IIow  would 
their  inclinations  be  known  ?  Who  were  the  four  that  should  select 
them  ?  Perhaps,  we  may  read  : 

Please  you  to  march  ; 

And  fear  shall  quickly  draic  out  of  7ny  command, 

Which  men  are  least  inclin'd. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  by  a  little  negligence,  fear  might  be  changed 
to  four,  and  least  to  best.     Let  us  march,  and  that  fear  which  incites 
desertion  will  free  my  army  from  cowards.     John. 

'  Please  you  to  nivirch,  Arc'  This  passage  bas  not  been  under- 
stood by  any  of  the  commentators.  *  Four'  should  be  printed 
/cure,  the  old  word  for  eai^eruess ;  and  which  is  here  personitied. 
The  French  say  paix  fource  —peace  suddenly  clapt  up,  '  Out  ray 
command'  should  be  inclosed  in  parentliesis  and  written  thus, 
('  ovst  my  command,')  i.  e.  *  independent  of  my  command.'  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  will  be—'  Please  you  to  march,  and  eagerness 
or  impetuosity  for  the  attack  will  show,  independent  of  my  com- 
mand or  influence,  which  arc  the  then  best  inclined  to  the  service.' 
Oitst  is  from  the  old  fr.  word  otistre — tvithout,  independent  of.     B. 

yiuf.  AVcrt  thou  the  Hector, 

Tiiat  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 

Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. 

Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  qf  your  bragged  progeny,] 
The  Romans  boasted  themselves  descended  from  the  Trojans;  how  then 
was  Hector  the  ichip  of'  their  progeny  f  It  must  mean  the  whip  with 
which  the  Trojans  scourged  the  Greeks,  which  cannot  be  but  by  a  very 
\musual  construction,  or  the  author  must  ha%'e  tbrgolten  the  original  of 
the  Romans ;  unless  whip  has  some  meaning  which  includes  advantage 
or  iuperiority,  as  we  say,  he  has  the  whip-hand,  for  he  has  the  advantage. 

JOHX. 

'  That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny.'  *  Whip  '  is  here 
misinterpreted.  'To  tvhi/j,  to  graft:  a  term  in  gardening.  As 
the  Romans  boasted  of  being  descended  from  the  Trojans,  Hector 
might  well  enough  be  called  the  gi'nfter  of  them.  Whip,  it  Ts  true, 
is  not  expressive  of  a  living  agent ;  but  such  inaccuracies  are 
common  with  Shakspeare.     B. 

Auf.  Officious,  and  not  valiant ! — you  have  sham'd  mc 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

you  have  sham'd  me 

Jn  yowr  condemned,  Jffon(is.] 
You  have,  to  my  shame,  sent  me  help,  zohich  I  must  condemn  as  intrusive, 
instead  qf  applauding  it  as  necessary  !    Steev, 
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'  You  have  sbimrd  nie 

In  your  condemned  seconds.' 
The  passaire  is  evidenlly  corrupt :  so  that  any  attempt  at  exposi- 
tion must,  with    the    present   rca()inir,  be  unsuccessful :  I    ulier  it 
thus — pultini^  a  full  stop  at  shamed  me. 

'  Officious  and  not  valiant  !-\ou  have  shana'd  me. 

In  I  urc-coudomned  seconds  ' 
Away !  hapless,  iil-fated  assistants.  Ure  is  fate,  fortune,  with  the 
earlier  writers.  When  tlje  stage  direction  is  remembered  — '  Mar- 
cius  fights  till  they  [the  seconds  or  assistants]  be  driven  in  breath- 
less,' the  change  which  is  easy,'<lepending  princi»iallv  on  sound, 
will  be  admitted,  I  beUeve,  as  ri;:!it.  Tlie  original  expression  i» 
wanting  not  ouly  in  streng'.h  but  mt^auing.     B. 

Lart.  O  general. 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparisons  : 

Herds  the  steed,  ue  the  cnpurisonx .']  This  is  an  odd  encomium.     The 
meaning  is,  this  man perfuimcd  the  action,  and  we  only  filled  vp  the  show 
Jbhx. 

*  Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparisons/  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
that  this  an  odd  encomium.  It  is,  indeed,  so  leri/  odd  a  commen- 
dation, that  I  am  persuaded' the  passage  is  corrupt.  On  well  con- 
sidering the  expression,  I  think  we  may,  without  any  great  hazard, 
read  : 

*  Here  is  the  stede  ;  we  the  comparisons  !' 
•  Stede,'  in  old  language,  is  stai/,  support.  By  *  we  the  compari- 
sons !'  he  means  we  whfj  would  willingly  be  compared  with  him, 
who  would  gladly  vie  with  him — the  emulators  of  his  glory.  Thus 
the  words  of  Lartius,  which  now  present  to  us  nothing  but  a  ludi- 
crous image,  become  pertinent  and  strong.  The  blunder  is  such  as 
the  earlier  editors,  from  w  hat  we  have  seen  of  them  in  other  in- 
stances, may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  made.  The  language,  as  it 
nov.'  stands,  certainly  dues  not  belong  to  Shakspeare.     B. 

Jilar.         When  drums  and  trumpets  shall 

r  the  field  prove  flatterers,   let  courts  and  cities  be 

Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing  1   When  steel  grows 

Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 

A  coverture  for  the  wars  ! 

, When  drums  and  trumpets  shall,  &c.]     In  the  old  copy  : 

. when  drums  and  trumpets  shall, 

V  the  field,  prove  Juittcrers,  let  courts  and  cities 
Be  made  all  of  Jhlye-fac'd  soothing. 
-  When  steel  grores  sofi  as  the  parasite's  silk, 
Let  him  be  made  ati  overture  for  the  wars  : 

All  here  is   miserably  corrupt  and  disjointed.     We  should   read  the- 

v^hole  thus  -. 

when  drums  and  trwnpets  shall 

I'  iK  Jkld  prove  fiaiterers,  let  camps,  as  cities^ 
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Be  made  of  fahf-facd  soothing  !  When  steel  grons 

S>ft  as  tlic  parasite's  si/k,  let  hymns  be  made 

An  overture  for  the  ti'ttrs  ! 

The  thought  is  this,  [f  one  thing  changes  its  usual  nature  to  a  Thing 
most  opposite,-  there  is  no  reason  luit  tliat  all  the  rest  which  depend  ou 
it  should  do  so  too.  fit"  drunis  and  trumpets  prove  flatterers,  let  the 
•■■uiap  hear  the  false  face  of  the  city.]  And  if  another  changes  its  usual 
nature,  that  its  opposite  sliould  do  so  too.  [Wlicn  steel  .softens  to  the 
condition  of  the  parasite's  silk,  the  peaceful  bi/mns  of  devotion  should  be 
employed  to  excite  to  the  charge.]  Now,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
tliuught,  in  the  common  reading,  was  entirely  lost  by  pulling  in  courts 
for  ciiinps  :  and  the  latter  miserably  involved  in  nonsense  by  blundering 
fijtntux  into  fiim.     Wauu. 

The  tirst  part  of  the  passage  has  been  altered,  in  my  opinion^unneces- 
«;arily,  liy  Dr.  NVar.bnrton ;  and  the  latter  not  so  lia\)pily,  I  think,  as  he 
often  conjectures.  In  the  latter  pari,  which  only  I  mean  to  consider, 
instead  of,  fiim,  (an  evident  corniplion)  he  substitutes  hrjvins  ;  which 
perhaps  may  palliate,  but  certainly  has  not  cured,  the  wounds  of  the 
sentence.     1  would  propose  an  alteration  of  two  words: 

" when  steel  grows 

Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  this  [i.  e.  silk]  be  made     . 

A  cover  tare  for  the  wars  !" 
The  scn^e  wdl  then  be  apt  and  coniplete.     When  steel  grczvs  soft  as  silk, 
let  uiiiiour  be  )i,ude  of  silk  instead  vf  steel.     Tyiiwn. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  personal  him,  is  not  unfrcquently 
used  by  our  author,  and  other  writers  of  his  age,  instead  of  it,  the 
neuter;  and  that  overture,  in  its  musical  sense,  is  not  so  ancient  as  the 
age  of  Shakspcare.     Stelv. 

'  When  drums  and  trumpets  shall.'  The  reading  proposed  by 
VVarhurton  i;ppcars  to  be  right.  Mr.  Sicevens  reniarks  that  overture, 
in  its  musical  >en3e,  is  nnt  so  ancient  as  the  age  of  Shakspeare  ;  and 
this,  he  no  doubt  says  by  reason  of  the  expression — '  let  hymus 
be  made  the  oveiture  '  ttc.  But  overture  is  not  eniployed  by  the 
Poet  in  a  musical  sense,  but  merely  as  forerunner,  precursor.  The 
nieaniufij  is,  Jn  such  a  stale  of  thins:s,  let  hymns  which  are  usuallif 
found  in  peace,  invite  to  icar.  The  alteration  suggested  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  is  feeble  ;  and  cannot  be  adrailted  by  any  one  conversant 
witli  tlje  language  of  Sliakspeare.     B. 

Cor.  I  mean  to  stride  your  steed  ;  and,    at  all  times^ 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

To  undercrest  i/onr  good  addition.]  A  phrase  from  heraldr}',  signify-- 
ing,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  support  his  good  opinion  of  him.  To 
the  fairness  of  wiy  j[/Ott>€r.     Fairness,  ior  utmost.     Warb. 

*  To  undercrest  your  good  addition.'  Warburton  has  here,  I 
think,  mistaken  the  sense.  By  '  good  addition,'  we  are  not  to  un- 
<icrstand  him  as  speaking  of  the  good  opinion  of  Cominius,  but  of 
the  surname  or  ratiier  agnomen  which  had  just  been  bestowed  on 
him.  Neither  does  '  undercrest  '  appear  to  signify  support ;  but 
on  tlie  contrary  to  keep  down,  to  hinder  from  becoming  too  assum- 
ing. '  Fairness '  should  no  doubt  be  farnes.<t,  a  word  formed  by 
Shakspeare  and  used  by  him  to  express  as  far  as,  to  the  extent  of. 
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The  meaning  of  Marcius  is  this.  *  That  with  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction [Coriolanus]  which  he  had  now  to  boast,  it  were  possible, 
since  indeed  it  is  common  with  man,  that  be  might  become  hauirhty 
or  insolent.  That  sensible  of  this  matter,  conscious  of  this  poxsibi-  ' 
lity,  he  would  use  his  best  endeavours  to  check  any,  the  like  kind 
of  propensity,  and  to  bear  his  good  fortune  with  moderation.  We 
must  not  be  told  in  objection  >Jiat  the  character  of  Coriolanus  is 
partkuhirly  marked  hy  pride.  It  will  be  nothing  in  point  of  argu- 
ment.    B. 

Aiif.  The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  finy,    shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  jMarcius  : 

nor  xleep  nor  sanctuary/,  &c. 

Embar(]uements  all  of  Jury,  &c.] 
The  dramatic  art  of  this  speech  is  great.  For  after  Aufidius  had  so  ge- 
nerously received  Corioianus  in  exile,  nothing  but  the  memory  of  this 
speech,  which  lets  one  so  well  into  Aufidins's  nature,  could  make  his 
after-perfidy  and  baseness  at  all  probahle.  But  the  second  line  of  this 
impious  rant  is  corrupt.  For  though,  indeed,  he  might  call  the  assault- 
ing Marcius  at  any  of  those  sacred  seasons  and  places  an  embarhnent  of 
fury,  yet  he  could  not  call  the  seasons  and  places  themselves  so.  Wemay 
believe  therefore  that  Shakspeare  wrote : 

Embarrments  all  of  J'uri/,  6ic. 
i.  e.  obstacles.  Though  those  seasons  and  places  are  all  obstacles  to  my 
fury,  yet,  6ic.  The  Oxford  editor  has,  in  his  usual  way,  refined  upon 
this  emendation,  in  order  to  make  it  his  own;  and  so  Tea.ds,  embankments, 
not  considering  how  ill  this  metaphor  agrees  with  what  is  said  just  after 
of  their  lifting  vp  their  rotten  privilege,  which  evidently  refers  to  a 
wooden  bar,  not  to  an  earthen  bank.  These  two  generals  are  drawn 
equally  covetous  of  glory :  But  the  Volscian  not  scruptilous  about  the 
means.  And  his  immediate  repentance,  after  the  assassinate,  well 
agrees  with  such  a  cliararter.     Ware. 

The  contested  word,  in  the  old  copy,  is  spelt  embarquements,  and,  as 
Cotgrave  savs,  meant  not  only  an  en  barkation,  but  an  embargoi?ig. 
Tht  rotten  privilege  and  cusLoni  that^  follow,  seem  to  favor  this  explana- 
tion, and  therefore  the  old  readujg  may  well  enough  stand,  as  an  em- 
largo  is  undoubtedly  an  impediment.    'Steev. 

'  Embarquements  all  of  fury.'  *  Embarquement '  is  certainly 
right ;  but  Mr.  Steevens  has  ill  interpreted  the  word.  To  embark 
is  to  engage  ;  and  anbarkments,  is,  in  this  place,  engagements  of, 
as  in  other  instances,  hfrom..  The  meaning  of  the  wiiule  is  this— 
*  All  these  seasons  and  places  should  be  considered  a>>  engagements 
or  obligations  from  the  exercise  of  my  fury,  yet  Sfc'     B. 

j4uf.  1  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove  : 
I  pray  you, 

('Tis  south  the  city  mills)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes : 
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('Tts  south  the  city  mills.)]  But  where  could  Shakspeare  have  heard 
of  these  milh  at  Antium  ?  I  believe  we  should  read  : 

(^Tis  south  the  city  a  mile.) 
The  old  edition  roads  n;ils.     Tykwh. 

Shakspeare  is  seldom  caretul  about  such  little  improprietie'!. 

Coriolaniis  speaks  of  U7ir  divines,  and  JMenenius  of  giaves  in  the  holy 
churchi/rtrd.     Sti.k.v. 

' 'Tis  south  the  city  mills.'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  very  gravely  asks 
*  where  Shakspeare  could  h;ive  heard  of  these  M///s  at  Antium  T 
and  Mr.  Steevens  as  gravely  replies  to  him  that  the  poet  is  '  seldom 
forr/M/ about  improprirlles.'  An  excellent  observation!  Tlie  old 
edition  reads  '  Mils'  evidently  in  mistake  for  mihi',  (lat.)  a  soldier. 
Aufidius  is,  in  this  scene,  talking  with  his  military  attendants,  and 
says,  a  little  fantastically  — '  "lis  soiKth  the  city,  miles'  i.  e.  'The 
cypress  grove  is  south  the  city.  Soldier.'  '  Coriolanus  speaks  of 
our  divines,'  Ovc.  says  Mr.  Steevens  : — Coriolanus  does  twt  speak  of 
Divines  but  Diviners — Aus^ureis.     Sec  my  note  A.  2.  S.  3.     B. 

Men.  What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean 
out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough  too? 

Bisson  consprctinties,]  Bihon,  blind,  in  the  old  copies,  is  beesome,  res- 
tored by  Mr.  Theobald.    .TotjN. 

*  Bisson  conspectuities.'  This  '  bisson  '  which  has  been  restored 
by  Theobald  is  wrong,  as  is  likewise  beesome  the  reading  of  the 
earlier  copies.  Bisson  is  lilind  and  conspectuitij  is  sight.  TJie 
meaning  then  of  the  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be, — your  blind 
sight:  a  glaring  solecism,  and  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass. 
Had  any  word  inrleed  been  chosen  expressive  oi  dim,  it  were  ailiffe- 
rent  case.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  right  word  will  be  beseiyr 
(see  Chaucer)  which  signifies  busy.  Menenius  will  then  say  and 
properly,  — '  your  eyes  which  are  always  busy,  which  are  ever  on 
the  watch.*     B. 

Men,  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee  : 

Take  ft/]/  CAf,  Jupiter,  and  1  ihunk  thee: ]     Shakspeare  so   often 

mentions  tlu  owing  up  c'ups  in  this  play,  tiiat  Menenius  maybe  w(;)l  enough 
supposed  to  throv/  up  his  cap  in  thanks  to  Jupiter.     .Tohn. 

Dr.  Warhurton  proposed  lo  read,  *  Take  my  cm;?,  Jupiter.*     Ed. 

'  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter.'  We  should  read  wilh  Warhurton — 
'take  my  cup.'  The  propriety  of  this  is  seen,  when  we  remember 
tljat  in  tlie  festivals  of  the  Komans  tlie  Jirst  cup  was  offered  to 
Jupiter.     B. 

Men.  The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empirick  qutique,  and  to  this  preservative,  of  no  better 
report  than  a  horse  drench. 

empirick  ^uti(ju€.]    Thus  the  old  copies  :  '  The  most    sovereign  pre- 
scription in  Galen'  (sa^-s  Menenius) '  is. to  this  news  but  empiricutic  ;'  aa 
SHAIC.  II.  K 
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adjective  evidently  formed  by  the  author  from  empiric  (empirique,  F.)    a 
quack.     Remarks. 

*  Empirique  «iutique.'  I  suppose  the  true  reading  will  be 
empiriceutic,  i.  e.  quackery.     B. 

Bru.  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him  : 

I?ifo  a  rapture ]  Rapture,  a  common  term  at  that  time  used  for 

a  fit,  simply.     So,  to  berap'd,  ?>igm(ied,  to  be  in  a  fit.     VVarb. 

*  Into  a  riipture.'  I  cannot  think  that  raplure  was  at  any  time 
used  for  a  fit :  neitiier  do  I  believe  that  rapture,  in  this  place,  refers 
to  the  babi/,  but  to  the  nurse.     I  lead  and  point  as  follows : 

'  Your  prattling  nurse 

Intier  enraptured  lets  her  baby  cry, 

The  while  she  chats  him.' 
i.  e.  *  the  prattling  nurse  wholly  enraptured   with  Coriolanus  lets  the 
baby  cry,'  &c.     Intier  is  the  fr.  entier,  i.  e.  wholly,  entirtly ;  orive 
may  read  : 

'  The  prattling  nurse. 

Too  in  a  rapture,  lets  her  baby  cry.' 
i.  e.  the  nurse,  likewise,   pleased,  delighted   with  Caius  Marcius, 
leaves  her  baby,  &c.     B. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honors 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end  ;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

From  where   he   should  begin,  and  ejid  ; --]     Perhaps  it  should 

be  read  : 

Fromwhere  he  should  begin  t'an  end. John. 

'  From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end.'  The  reasoning  is  by  no 
means  clear.  '  From,'  as  it  would  seem,  should  hejorm,  (i.  e.plan, 
devise;  wilh  perhaps  the  farther  meaning  oi  regulate).  I  put  a 
full  stop  at '  honors'  and  read 

*  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honors. 

Form  where  he  should  begin  and  end  ;  but  will,  d'c' 
*  He  is  become  confused,  intoxicated  with  the  honors,"  heaped  on 
him.'  ('  Knows  not  how  to  begin  and  end')  '  He  will  be  unable  t« 
lay  down  a  pl;m  for  the  course  he  should  pursue,  and  will  conse- 
quently lose  all.'  Johnson's  '  begin  t'^n  end' is  wretched  both  as  to 
sound  and  sense.  He  has  attempted  to  ridicule,  to  sneer  at  some 
of  the  elisions  of  Warburton,  as  marring  or  laming  the  expression  ; 
were  the  Bishop  living  he  might  retort  on  him  with  a  very  good 
grace.     B.  . 

Sic,  Will  forget, 

With  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honors  ;  which 

That  he  will  give  them,  make  I  as  little  question 
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As  he  is  proud  to  do't. 

As  he  is  proud  to  dot.]  I  should  rather  think  the  author  wrote  prone  : 
because  the  common  reading  is  scarce  sense  <;r  En^'lish.     \V  ahb. 

Proud  to  do,  is  the  same  as,  proud  of  doing,  ver)  plain  seu^-e,  and  very 
common  English.     John. 

'  As  he  is  proud  to  do  it.'  For  '  proud'  I  wouhi  read  prow,  i.  e, 
hold,  daring  ;  wliicli  gives  a  better,  a  stronger  sense.  '  As  we 
know  him  well  :  so  we  may  say  that  he  is  bold  enough  to  do  it.'   B. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country  : 
And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who  have  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people  ; 
bonnetted,  without  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report : 

supple  and  courteous  to  the  people  ;  bonnetted.]  Bontieier,  Fr.  is  to  pull 
oft  one's  cap.     See  Cotgrave. 

The  old  copv  reads — wlio  having  been Steev. 

'Bonneted.'  Perhaps  bonneted  may  be  put  foK  invested  vith 
the  consular  dignity.  ShaUspeare  may  have  written,  who  having  been 
supple  and  courteous  to  the  people  are  bonneted,  &:c.  i.  e.  invested, 
&c.  B. 

Sic.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty  ;  and  iiave  hearts 

Inclinable  to  honor  and  advance 

The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

The  theme  (if  OUT  ussemh/^.]  Here  is  a  fault  in  the  expression:  and 
had  it  affected  our  author's  knowledge  of  nature,  I  sh(AiUl  have  adjudg- 
ed il  to  his  transcribers  or  editors  ;  but  as  it  affects  only  his  knowledge 
in  history,  I  suppose  it  to  be  his  own.  He  should  have  said  your  assem- 
bly. For  till  tTie  Lex  .4ttinia,  (the  author  of  which  is  sunpo«.ed  by  Sign- 
nins,  [De  vetere  Italia:  Jure]  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Quintus 
Metelms  Macedonicus)  the  tribunes  had  not  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  senate,  but  had  seats  placed  for  them  near  the  door  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.     VVarb. 

Had  Shakspeare  been  as  learned  as  his  commentator,  he  could  not 
have  conducted  tiiis  scene  otherwise  than  as  it  stands.  The  presence  of 
Brutus  andSicinius  was  necessary;  and  how  was  our  author  to  have  ex- 
hibited the  outside  and  inside  of  the  senate  house  at  one  and  the  same 
il. slant?     Srr.EV. 

'  The  theme  of  pur  assembly.'  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  himself 
acute,  but  Dr.  Warburton  Is  right.  The  tribunes  are  not  under- 
stood as  making  a  part  of  the  senatorial. body.  That  the  author 
could  not  exhibit  the  outside  and  in.«.ide  of  the  senate-house  at  the 
sanie  instant,  uo  person  need  to  be  told.  'J'he  matter,  however,  is  that 
Siciiiius,  not  making  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  body,  should  have  s-iid 
yowr  assembly,  as  Warburton  has  very  properly  remarked  :  as  to  what 
he  has  addeii  respecting  the  tribunes  being  placed  near  (he  door  on 
the  ontsidt  of  the  house,  he  only  mentions  the  fact,    that  such   was 
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the  place  ordinarily  assignetl  to  those  officers.  He  had  no  such  ridicu- 
lous notion  as  that  the  tribunes  in  the  present  instance,  should  be  seat- 
ed in  the  highway  while  addressing  the  senators  within  their  house : 
they  were  admitted,  but  admitted  by  courtesy  only  :  '  our  assembly' 
is  consequently  wrong.     B. 

Afen.  He  loves  your  people  ; 

But  tye  him  not  to  be  their  bed-fellow. — 

*  But  tye  not  him  to  be  their  bed-fellow.'  '  Their  bed  fellow' 
must  be  written  bedt-felloiv,  i.  e.  their  associate  or  companion. 
E. 

Com.   Our  then  dictator,    - 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 
y/hen  with  iiis  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him  : 

hh  Amazonian  chin ^]     i.  e.   his  chin  on  which  there  w&s  n(| 

beard.     The  players  read,  shinne.     Steev. 

•  When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove.'  This  line  should  be 
pointed  thus, 

'  When,  with  his  Amazonian  chin,  he  drove,  &c,' 
i.  e.  having  an    unbearded  chin:  otherwise  it  looks  as  though  th 
were  driven  by  his  chin.     B. 

Com.  In  that  day's  feats, 

When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 

He  provd  best  man  i'  the  field, 

When  he  might,  act  the  woman  in  the  scene,^  It  has  been  more  tiiais 
once  mentioned,  that  the  parts  of  women  were,  in  Shakspeare's  time, 
represented  by  the  most  sinootli-faced  young  men  to  be  found  among  the 
players.     Steev. 

This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  allusion  to  plays  or 
players,  '  When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene,'  seems  to 
mean,  that  from  his  extreme  youth,  little  was  expected  from  him  in 
the  field  :  yet  at  the  time  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
when  he  would  not  have  been  censured  had  he  shewn  the  fear  and 
timidity  of  a  woman,  he  proved  himself  a  hero.  Beside,  it  is  Co- 
minius  who  speaks,  and  not  Shakspeare.     B. 

Com.  As  waves  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 

And  fell  below  his  stem  : 

And  fell  below  his  stern. ]     We  sliould  read,  according  to  the  ol4 

copy ; 

his  stem. 

The  stem  i.i  that  end  of  the  ship  which  leads.     Stzev. 

We  should  read 
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Fell  before  Iiis  stem. 
Stem  does  not  liore  mean  any  part  of  a  ship. —  Stem  is  used  for 
prowess,  valour.    '  Fell  before  liis  item,'  yielded  to  /lis  pioWess,     B. 

Ccmi.  He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  titii'd  with  dying  cries  :  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  wliich  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny  ; 

■ rvtri/  Tiiu'ion 

Whs  tihi'd  with  dj/in^  cries. ] 

The  cries  of  the  shuiglitcrM  regularly  followed  his  motions,  as  musitk 
and  a  t'ancer  accompany  each  other.     John. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  this  ludicrous  explanation.  The  sense 
is  easy.  Wherever  he  shewed  himself  the  cries  of  dying  men  were 
heard.     B. 

With  !thtinlcss(]esUny:]  The  second  folio  reads,  whether  by  accident 
or  choice: 

With  shunless  defamy. 
DeJ'amie  is  an  old  French  word  signifying  infufnj/,    Tyrwhitt. 
'  alone  he  entered 

The  n.ortal  i,'ate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
Willi  shunless  destiny.' 
*  Destiny' and  not   '  defaniy,'  if  \w  judge  from  the  context,  will  be 
the  poet's  word.     Defamy,  however,    is    not    infamy,    but  slander, 
calumny.      But  there  is  yet  much  ditficulty  in    th-   pas^a^e — '  which 
he  painted  with  shunless  destiny.'    And  as  coiMected  w  tn  the  other 
part  of  the  sentence,  I  do  not  understand  it  :  nor  can  it  by  any  con- 
struction   wliatevir,  (painted  remaining,  and  whether  the  readin" 
be    destiny   or    dejamy )    be    made  to   produce   srnsf.       '  Pointed' 
should,  I  think,  be  gained  :  g   might  easily  be  mistaken  at  the  press 
forp  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  fac-simile  of  Shakspeare's  hand  writing  : 
and  the  same  of  other  letters).  I  read  as  under  : 
'  Alone  he  enlered 

The  mortal  gate  of  t!)e  city  which  he  gained. 

With  shunless  destiny.' 
Marcius  alone  entered   the  city,  and  which  he  became  master  of: 
he   entered  it   regardless  of  the  destruction,     of  the  death  which 
might  await  him.     B. 

Co?n.  He  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give  :  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them  ;  and  is  conte^U 
To  spend  his  lime,  to  end  it. 

Com. and  is  content 

I'll  spend  his  time  lo  end  it. 
Men.     He's  right  noble  ;] 
The  last    words  of  Comimus's    speech    are  altogether  unlntellicibJe. 
Shakspeare,  I  suppose,  wTote  the  passage  thus  : 
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■and  is  content 


To  spt  nrl  /(/.v  time— 

Men.  To  end  it,  he\t  right  nolle. 
Cominiiis,  in  his  last  words,  -as  entering  upon  a  ne-.v  topic  in  praise  of 
Ccriuiaius  ;  when  iii*  warm  fuend  Menenfiis,  inipii'tieiit  to  come  to  the 
subject  cf  the  honors  designed  him,  inte'rupts  Couiiniu-,  und  takes  him 
shori  with, — to  tnd  it,  i.  e.  to  end  this  lung  discourse  in  one  word,  he'i 
right  noble. — Ltl  him  be  called  for.  This  is  exactly  in  character,  and  res- 
tores the  passage  to  sense.     Warb. 

I  know  not  whether  my  conceit  will  be  approved,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
to  think  that  cur  author  wrote  thus  : 

he  rtiourds 

His  ditds  ztilh  doing  them,  and  is  content 

To  upend  his  time,  ^a  spend  it. 
To  do  great  act.-:,  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  ;  to  spend  his  life,  for   the 
sake  of  spending  it.     John. 
The  old  copy  reads : 

To  spend  the  time.     IMal. 

The  whole,  I  believe,  may  stand,  and  uithont  any  change,  though  • 
there  is  certainly  a  iault  in  the  exf>ressioii.     He  is  content  to  spend 
his  time  (lite)    to  end  it.     That  is,  he  is   content  to  pnss  his  life  in 
such  a  vvaj  (i.  e'.  in  war,)  as  may  possibly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  B. 

3  Cit.   We  have  po-.ver   in  ourselves  to  do  it,   but  it  is  a 
power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  : 

He  hute  pouer  in  ourseh'esto  do  it,  but  it  is  a  poreer  that  we  have  no  power 
to  do:1  I  am  persuaded  this  was  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  the  Augus- 
tine manner  of  defining /ref-a-i7/ at  that  time  in  the  scliools.     Warb. 

A  ridicule  may  be  intended,  but  the  sense  is  clear  enough.  Power 
first  si L'niiies  natural  power  ox  force,  and  themnoral power  or  right.  John. 

Shakspeare  could  not  mean  to  ridicule  a  circumstance  of  which  it  was 
liardly  possible  for  him  to  have  the  least  knowledge.  He  spent  bis 
lime  better  than  in  reading  scholastic  Irash.     bif.EV. 

•  We  have  power,  &c.'  This  remark  of  Mr.  Steevens  is  absurd. 
Shakspeare  might  easily  glean  the  knowledge  here  exiiibited  with- 
out studying  or  even  reading  *  Scholastic  trash.'  It  should  be  re- 
membered too  that  he  has  frequently  a  stroke  at  the  practice  of  the 
scliools.     B. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me  ?  Hang  'em  ! 

I  \Nould  they  vvould  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 

Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em. 

'  Which  our  divines  lose  by  them.'  '  Divines'  should  be  printed 
diviners  (aruspices).  Rome  was  not  so  haj>py,  U.  C.  250,  as  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  former;  as  one  would  imagine  the  editors  might 
liave  known.     B.  • 

Cor.   Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  should  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  ul  Hob,  and  Dick,  that  does  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches  ? 

this  woolvish  gown.]       Signifies  this  rough  hirsute  gown.       John. 

I  ov, n  1  was  sinpuzcd,  ou  consulting  the  old  copy,  to  find  the  passage 
j/rinicd  thus  : 
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*  Why  ill  this  wolvisii  tovguc' 
Mr.  Rowe  received  gown  from   the   serond  folio,  and  has  been  followed 
(perhaps  without  necessity^  by  all  the  editors. 

The  white  robe  worn  by  a  candidate  was  made,  I  think,  of  white  lamb 
skins.  IIow  comes  it  tlirii  to  be  called  zooolvish,  unless  in  allusion  to  the 
fable  of  the  wolf  ui  shcep\'i  cloathing  ^  Pcih  ips  the  poet  meant  only, 
Wliy  do  I  stand  with  u  tongue  deceitful  as  that  of  the  volf,  and  seem  to 
flatter  those  whom  J  could  wik  to  treat  with  i/n/  usual  ferocity  ?  We  may 
perhaps  more  distinctly  read  : 

'■ icith  this  wool  vish  tongue, 

unless  tongue  be  used  ibr  toneov  accent.  Tongue  might,  indeed,  be  only 
a  typographical  mistake,  and  the  word  designed  be  ioge,  which  is  used  in 
Othello.  Shakspeare,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what 
the  toga  hirsutu  was,  because  he  has  just  before  called  it  the  napless 
gown  of  humility.     Steev. 

'  This  woolvish  gown.'  '  Wolvish'  should  certainly  be  printed 
woolish,  (i.  e.  woolly)  in  allusion  to  the  lamb  skin  of  which  the 
gown  or  toga  in  question  (for  either  reading  may  stand)  was  made. 
Mr.  Steevens'  conjecture  about  the  tongue  of  the  wolf  is  evident- 
ly erroneous.  Shakspeare  has  not  called  the  toga  hirsiita  the  nap- 
less vesture  of  humility.  Mr.  S.  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark,  is  for  understanding  every  thing  literally.  When  Brutus 
remarks  that  Coriolanus  will  not  put  on  the  naplens  vesture  of 
humility,  he  means,  as  we  should  now  say,  that  he.  will  not  clothe 
himself  in  the  plain  garb  of  luimility  :  in  other  words,  that  he  will 
not  shew  the  smallest  token  of  humbleness  or  submission.     B. 

3  Cit,  fxvould  be  consul,  says  he  :  aged  custom^ 
But  by  your  voices,  zvill  not  so  pcrviit  me  ; 
Your  voices  therefore : 

.'igcd  custom,]    This  was  a  strange  inattention.     The  Romans 

at  this  time  liad  but  lately  changed  the  regal  for  the  consular  govern- 
ment:  for  Coriolanus  was  banished  the  eighteenth  year  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings.     Warb. 

*  Aged  custom.'  Shakspeare  may  speak  of  *  custom'  as  an 
established  rule,  however  recent  that  rule  might  be ;  but  it  is 
scarcelv  possible  that  he  should  make  a  citizen  of  CorioFanns' 
time  talk  of  aged  custom,  when  the  manner  of  choosing  the  consuls 
was  the  subject.     1  therefore  read  and  point  as  follows : 

'  1  would  be  consul  (says  he)  aigred.  Custom, 

But  by  your  voices,'  Arc. 
(/ligre  fr.)  rudely,  sharply,  in  a  churlish  manner.    This  agrees  with 
the  character  of  Caius  Marcius.     Aigred  might  easily  be  mistaken 
in  sound  for  aged,  or  iuileed  by  the  eye  of  the  printer.     B. 

Sic.  Why,  cither,  were  you  ignorant  tosee't? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of"  such  childish  fViendUness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

ignorant  ^)  sce'l^]     Were  ^iom  ignorant  to  see  it,  is,  did  you 

want  knowledge  to  disctru  it.    John. 
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*  Why  either  were  you  ignorant  to  see't.'  Johnson's  interpreta- 
tion is  wrong.  They  couUI  not  be  ivanting  in  knowledge  cf  that 
which  tliey  were  actualli/  complaining  vf.  When  Sicinius  says 
that  the  citizens  should  have  been  '  ignorant  to  see  it,'  he  means 
that  in  seeing  it  (the  mockery)  they  should  have  left  it  unnoticed, 
appeared  ignorant  of  it  :  or  seeing  it  (i.  e.  having  acknowledged 
that  they  perceived  it,)  they  should  not  have  given  their  voices  for 
Coriolanus.  The  passage  is  not  strictly  grammatical  from  want  of 
the  negative  particle.     The  sense  is  yet  sutliciently  dear.     B. 

Cor.    Have  you  iiiform'd  tiieni  since  ? 

'T siwfe.]     The  old  copy slthence.     Stet.v. 

'  Since.'  *  Sitheuce,  i.  e.  therefore  :  because  of  that,  should  stand. 
Brutus  says  that  Coriolanus'  bauglitiuess  was  not  known  to  all. 
The  coi.sul  replies,  and  asks  :  And  is  it  on  that  account  youhuvt 
published  it  ?     B. 

Cor.  if  he  have  power, 

Then  vail  your  ignorance  ;   if  none,  a^vakc 

Your  dangeroLis  lenity. 

Then  vail  your  ignorance  : J     li^vomnre  fi^r  impotence;  because  it 

makes  impotent.     The  Oxford  editor;  not  understanding  this,  transposes 
the  whole  senience  according  to  what  in  his  lancy  is  accuracy.     Wakb 
Ilunmer's  transposition  deserves  notice. 

If  tliei/  have  pouter. 

Let  thfm  have  cushions  In/  yov  ;   if  none,  fiirukc 

Your  dajig'ruus  lenity  ;  if  you  are  learned. 

Be  not  as  common  fools  ;   if  yet  are  not, 

Then  rail  your  ignorance.      Yon  are  Fleleiunf.lScc. 
I  neither  think  the  transposition  of  one  editor  right,  nor  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  other.     The  sense  is   plain   cnonah   without  supposing /i(/?o- 
rance  to  have  any  remoie  or  consequential  sense.     If  this  man  has  poiver 
let  the  ignorance  that  gave  it  him  vail  or  boir  down  before  him.     John. 

Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation  seems  Wrong.  .  To  rail,  is  here  to 
hide,  and  ignorance  is  used  for  weakr.ess.  If  this  man  has  really 
the  power  he  pretends  to,  says  Coriolanus,  then  hide  or  conceal 
your  weakness  ;  but  if  he  has,  in  fact,  no  authority,  then  exercise 
yours.     B. 

Coi\  That  prefer 

A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic, 

To  jump  a  6o.-/y — ]     Thus  the  old  Copy.     3kidern  editors  read  : 
To  vamp 

To  jump  anciently  signified  to  jol/\  to  give  a  rude  concussion  to 
anything.  To  jump  a  body  may  theiei'oTG  mcdn,  to  put  it  into  a  violent 
agitation  or  commotion. 

So,  in  Phil.  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny  s  Xat.  Hist.  B.  XXV.  ch.  v. 
p.  219  :  '  If  we  looke  for  good  successe  in  our  cure  by  ministring  elle- 
bore,  &c.  tor  certainly  itputteth  the  patient  to  -djumpe,  or  great  hazard.' 
Stkev. 
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'To  jump  a  body.'  *  To  jump  a  body' is  harsli.  Mr.  Stcevens' 
quotation  from  Holland's  translation  of  Pliny  is  no  way  in  point. 
Tile  nioaninj;  in  Pliny  is,  that  Hellebore  must  be  carefully  adminis- 
tered, or  the  patient  will  have  bnt  a  leap  ( i.  e.  little  chance)  for  his 
life.  We  have  at  this  day  a  similar  expression.  I  think  the  poet 
may  have  c(Mi(iacted  jumble  into  jtimh'  on  account  of  the  metre. 
]  therefore  read : 

'  To  jnmb'a  body,'  <1-c. 
Such  abbreviations  arc  not  unfrecpicnt  with  him.     B. 

]\fen.  Be  gone. 

Pui  not  your  vvofthy  rage  into  your  tongue  ; 

One  time  will  owe  another. 

One  ihur  u-ill  owcunothe.r.l  I  know  not  whether  to  r^a-e  in  this  placg 
means  to  poascsx  hy  right,  or  to  be  indcbh-J.  Eitiicr  srnse  may  be  admitted. 
Owe /(««?,  in  whirli  the  people  are  sciliUous,  w'lW  give  us  pori-er  in  some 
other  time:  or,  this  time  of  the  y)cople's  predominance  will  r/«2  t hem  in 
deb/.:  that  is,  will  lay  them  open  to  the  law,  and  expose  ihem  hereafter 
to  more  servile  subjection.    John. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  mistaken  the  sense;  and 
that  we  should  read,  ive'll,  instead  of  will. 

*  Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue; 

One  time  we'll  owe  (i.  e.  own)  another.' 
That  is, ',)t  another  time,  at  a   more  convenient  season,    we'll   own 
another  kind  of  tongue,    we'll  hold  a  very  different    language.     B. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kaiii. 

TJiis  is  clean  kam.]  i.  e.  Awry.  So  CotG:ravc  interprets,  Tout  va  i 
conhe-poif.  All  fioes  clean  kam.  Hence  a  kamirel  for  a  crooked  stick,  or 
the  bcrul  in  a  liorsc's  hinder  leg.     Warb^. 

*  This  is  clean  kam.'  '  Kim  kam'  may  mean  sttiff,  nothing  to  the 
purpose.     As  we  now  say  whim  wham,  (or  a  Irijic.     B. 

B?^u.  Merely  a^vry :  a\  hen  he  did  love  his  country, 
It  lionor'd  him. 

Merely  azcry  :]  i.  e.  absolutely.     Stef.v. 

'  Merely  awry.'  I  do  not  understand  how  *  merely  '  can  at  any 
time  have  the  sense  o{  absoluteli/.  I  believe,  it  should  in  this,  and 
in  other  instances  be  written  tnureli/,  a  word  formed  on  th9 
French  expression  mwement,  i.  e.  completely,  fully.  B. 

Vol.  Waving  tiiy  head, 

With  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart,    . 

Kow  luimhle  as  the  ripest  mulberry, 

That  will  not  hold  tl^e  handling; 

waving  thy  head, 

Which  oCten,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart,] 
But  do  any  of  the  antitnt  or  modern  masters  of  elocution  prescribe  the 
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tuaving  thehead,  when  tbey  treat  of  action  ?  Or,  hsw  does  the  waving  the 
head  correct  tl;e  stoutness  of  the  he.rt,  of  evidence  humility  ?  Or,  lastly, 
whei'e  is  the  sense  or  grammar  of  these  words,  Which  often  thus,  &c.  ? 
These  questions  are  sufficient  to  show  tliat  the  lines  are  corrupt.  I 
would  read  therefore  : 

■ — reaving  thy  hand. 

Which  soften  thtia,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
This  i»  a  very  proper  precept  of  action  suiting  the  occasion  :  Wave  thy 
hand,  says  she,  and  soften  the  action  of  it  thus, — th<  n   strike  upon  thy 
breast,  and  by  that  action  show  the  people  thou  hast  corrected  thy  stout 
heart.     All  here  is  line  and  proper.     Wars 

The  correction  is  ingenious,  yet  I  think  it  not  right.  Head  or  hand  is 
indifferent.  The  huncl  is  icuved  to  gain  attention;  the  head  is  shaken  in 
token  of  sorrow.  The  word  wave  suits-better  to  the  hand,  but  in  consi- 
dering the  author's  language,  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  pro- 
priety, against  the  copies.     I  would  read  thus  : 

waving  thy  head. 

With  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
That  is,  shaking  thy  head,  and  striking  thy  br«ast.     The  alteration   is 
slight,  and  the  gesture  recommended  not  improper.     John. 

'Waving  thy  head,  M'hich  often,  &c.'  The  editors' endeavours 
to  correct  this  passage  are  without  success :  it  is  still  corruptly 
read — for  what  can  we  understand  by  *  waving  thy  hesd,  which 
ofte»  thus  correcting  thy  stout  heart?'  and  what  it  is  to  be  humble 
as  a  ripe  mulberry  must  be  somewhat  difiicult  to  tell,  or  if  any 
thing  like  a  meaning  can  be  extorted  from  the  expression,  the 
Catachresis  is  yet  much  too  violent  to  stand.  But  to  the  explication 
I  have  to  propose — I  am  of  opinion  then  that  'head'  is  the  proper 
reading,  and  this  the  more  particularly  as  '  havd'  had  occurred 
immediately  before.  *  Correcting '  should  be  caractering,  (the 
french  caractere,  and  being  printed  without  the  h  led  the  rather  to 
mistake.)  He  uses  the  word  for  displajj,  shorvitig  as  the  character. 
*  Thy  stout  heart '  must  be  '  the  stout  hearts  ' — and  humble  changed 
to  tumble.  By  '  waving  thy  head  is  meant  inclining,  as  a  slight 
mark  of  submissiou.  I  read  the  lines  as  follows  ; 
*  waving  thy  head  : 

Which  often  thus  caracteriug,  the  stout  hearts 

Now  tumble  as  the  ripest  mulberry,  &c.' 
Go  to  them  (says  Volumuia)  thy  bonnet  in  thy  hand,  and  wave  or 
incline  thy  head,  as  in  token  of  compliance  with  their  wishes  ; 
which  frequently  doing,  as  if  really  belonging  to  thy  character — 
Iheir  hearts  which  before  were  stout  (strong)  in  opposing  thee, 
will  decline  from  that  stoutness,  will  yield  to  thee  entirely,  will 
fall  as  the  ripest  fruit.     B. 

Cor.  Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce?  Must  I, 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?  Well,  I  vvill  do't: 

my  unbd/b'd  sconce  ? ]  The  suppliants  of  the  people  used 

to  present  themselves  to  them  in  sordid  and  neglected  dresses.     John. 

*  My  unbarb'd  sconce.'  I  would  rather  read,  '  imbared  sconce,' 
i.  e.  made  hare,  uncovered.    This  is  said  in  allusion  to  Volumnia's 
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advice  immediately  before — •  Go  to  them  with  thy  bonnet  in  thy 
hand.'  If  I  mistake  not'Shakspeare  uses  imbarcd  in  some  other 
place.  It  is  characteristic  of  Coriolanus  to  show  hini  hurt  at  the 
thought  of  going  cap  in  hand  to  salute  the  rabble.     B. 

'Sic.  Insisting  on  the  old  prcro^rative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  tlic  cause. 

''  the  ti'utli  d"  the  cause. \    Tliis  is  not  very  easily  understood. 

We  might  read  : 

o'er  the  truth  o'  the  cause.     John. 

Very  easily  understood  surely,  fnsisiins^  on  your  old  prero- 
gative and  power  in  support  of  the  cau-ie ;  i.  e,  tlie  cause  of  the 
people.     B. 

B}'u.  He  hatli  been  us'd 

I  ver  to  conquer,   and  to  have  his  worth 

Of  contradiction  : 

— and  10  have  his  worth 

Of  cuntradiclioii  : 
The  modern  editors  sulistituted  zoord  ;  but  the  old  copy  reads  not  word, 
but  ivtjith,  which,  I  a.}Ji)rcli(;iid,  is  riglit. — He  has  been  ustd  to  have  his 
north,  or  (us  we   should-  now  s.iy)  his  jjenii^itorih  ot  contradiction;  his 
f u  1  quota  or  proportion. 

The  phrase  occurs  ni  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  You  take  your  penni/ziorth  [of  sleep]  now."     Mal. 

'And  to  liavc  his  worth.'  *  Worth'  should  be  wroth,  i.  e. 
anger.  'Of  is  from,  by  cause  of.  I'he  meaning  is,  '  contradic- 
tion ever  exasperates  him.'     B. 

Jhii.  Then  lie  speaks 

Whats  in  his  heart ;  aiid  that  is  tiiere,  which  looks 

AVith  us  to  bi'eak  his  neck. 

zchich  lonki 

With  us  to  break  his  wee  A.] 
A  familiar  phrase  of  that  time,  signifying,  works  with  us.     But  the  Ox- 
ford editor,  understanding  the   sense   better  than  the  expression,  gives 
us  here  Shakspearc's  meaning  in  his  own  words.     Waisb. 

To  look  is  to  wait  or  expect.  The  sense  I  believe  is,  What  he  has  in  his 
heart  is  waiting  there  to  help  us  to  break  his  neck.     John. 

'  Which  looks  with  us,'  means,  I  believe,  it  seems  to  us.  He  is 
a  free  speaker  (says  Brutus),  and  there  is  that  in  his  heart,  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  will  occasion  his  downfai ;  or,  as  Shakspeare  ex- 
presses it,  help  to  break  hia  neck.      B. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  ior  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volurhe. 

Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume.]  i.  e.  would  bear  being  called  a 
knave  as  often  as  would  fill  out  a  volume.     Steev. 

'.Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume.'     •  By  the  volume,'   should 
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surelv  be,  hi/  the  vohindc, — an  old  word  for  icillingncs.  *  For 
the  siiijllf st  piece,  for  the  poorest  gratuity,  he  is  content  to  becalicd 
a  knave.'     B. 

Sic.  For  tliat  he  has 

(As  njuch  Hs  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  tisne 

Envy'd  aaainst  the  people. 

Envy'd  against  the  people.\  i.  e.  behaved  with  signs  of  hatred  to  the 
people.    Steev. 

*  Envy'd  against  the  people.'  •  Envy'd  apcainst '  is  very  unmea!i- 
ing.  I  think  it  must  hine  been  mistaken  for  inveighed,  against . 
The  transcriber  was  deceived  perfiaps  by  the  sound.     B. 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs  !  whose  breatii  I  h'dte 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens. 

You  common  cri/  r>f  curs  .']    Crf  here  si^tnfies  a  troop  or  pacJ'.      BT  \i,. 

*  Ye  conanon  cry  of  curs,  &c.'  Cry  of  Curs,  must  £ur«!y  mean, 
jeyelpers.     B. 

Cor.  Fortune's  blows, 

When  most  struck  home,   being  gentle  wounded,  craves 

A  noble  cunning  : 

-fortune's  blozi-s, 

When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  rcounded,  craves 
A  ?toble  cunning.^ 
This  is  the  ancient  and  authentic   reading.      The  modern  editors  havr, 
fof  gentle  wounded,   silently  substituted  gentle  warded,  and  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  has  explained  gently  by  nohlu.     It  is  good  to  be  sure  of  our  author's 
words  before  we  go  to  explain  their  meaning. 

The  sense  is,  when  Fortune  strikes  her  hardest  blows,  to  be  wounded, 
and  yet  continue  calm,  requires  a  generous  policy.  lie  calls  this  calmness 
cunning,  because  it  is  the  effect  of  retlcctiou  and  philosophy.  Perhaps 
the  tirst  emotions  of  nature  are  nearly  uniform,  and  one  man  differs 
from  another  in  the  power  of  endurance,  as  he  is  better  regulated  by 
precept  and  instruction. 

Theij  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men.    .Toim. 
'  Fortune's  blows 
When  most  struck  home,  l>ein«r  gentle  wounded,  Sac* 
This  passage,  as  now  printed,  is  obscure  :  and  appears  to*me,  indeed, 
to  be  corrupt.     I  read  aud  point, 
'  Fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck-  home,  being  gentle,  the  wounded  braves  t 
A  noble  cunning  !'  i,  e,  '  The  man   who  is  wounded  by  For- 
tane's  severest  stroke,  will,  if  patient,  (being   gentle)  bravely  bear 
up  against  it/     As  to    Dr.  Johnson,    by    letting  '  gentle   wounded' 
stand,    he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  if  fortune's  blow   is   struck 
home,  it  cannot  be  called  gentle,  or  as  we  should  rather  say,  slight. 
But  it  may  be  urged  perhaps  in  his  defence  that  he  has  spoken  of 
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the  '  calmness'  of  the  wounded  person.  This,  however,  he  has  said 
while  supposing  the  wound  to  he  gentle;  and  in  such  a  case  the 
calmness  or  philoso/)hi/  which  mijght  be  shown  would  be  deservinjj  of 
little  praise.  To  explain  the  sentence  then  as  he  has  done  is  not 
only  to  depart  too  widely  fioin  tiie  letter,  but  even  to  reconcile 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Willi  such  license,  the  business  of  a  com- 
mentator were  easv  indeed  !     B. 

Vol.  Yoii  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  von  :  but 
your  favor  is  well  appear  d  by  your  tongue. 

hut  your  faxor  is  a-c// appear'd  bij  your  tongnr.'\    This  js  Strange 

nonsense.     We  should  read  -. 

is-  Kcll  appeal'd, 

i.  e.  brought  into  remembrance.     Ward. 
I  should  read  ; 

is  well  affear'd. 

That  is,  strensithened,  attested,  a  word  used  by  our  author. 

'  My  title  is  affear'd.'     Macbeth. 
To  repeal  may  be  to  bring   to  remembrance,  but  appeal  has  another  mean- 
ing.    John. 

*  Appear'd'  is  made  known,  skeivn,  and  '  favor'  is  face.  Your 
face  is  made  known  by  i/our  tongue,  or,  I  know,  I  recollect  you  by 
i/ovr  voice. 

This  passage  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  nonsensical  as  Dr. 
Warburtoa  supposes  it  to  be.     B. 

Cor.  ]My  birth-piacc  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  tow  n. — I'll  enter  :  if  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fair  justice  ; 

-So  nith  me  : \ 

My  country  have  I  anrl  my  lovers  loft ; 
Tfiin  enemy's  torcn  I'll  enter  ;  if  he  slcy  me,  &r.] 
He  who  reads  this  would  think  that  he  was  readiiiii;  the  lines  of  Shaks- 
peare  •  except  that  Coriolaniis,  being  already  ia  Lbe  town,  says,  be  will 
enter  it.     Yet  the  old  edition  exhibits  it  tlius  : 

So  Tcith  me: 

My  birth-place  have  /,  and  my  loves  upon 
This  enemie  lowne  :  T II  enter  if  lie  slay  we,  &c. 
The  intermediate  line  seems  to  be  lost,  in  v.'liich,  conformably  to  his  for- 
mer observatitMis,  be   says,   that   he  has  lost  his  birth-place,  and  his  loves 
xipim  a  pelty  dispute,  and  is  trying  bis  chance  in  thts  enemy  town  ;  he  then 
cries,  turniufr  to  the  house  of  AuHdius,  I'll  enter  if  he  slay  me. 

1  have  preserved  the  (ouimon  reading,  because  it  is,  though  faulty, 
yet  intelligible,  and  the  original  passage,  for  want  of  copies,  cannot  be 
restored.     John*. 

'  So  with  me' 
My  country  have  I  and  my  lovers  left  ; 
This  enemy's  town  I'll  enter — if  he  slay  me,  &c. ' 
Perhaps  we  may  read  ; 

My  country  have  I,  and  ray  lovers  lost : 

The  enemy's  town  I've  enter'd — if  he  slay  me,  &c.    B, 
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Cor.  For  if 

I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 

I  would  have  Voided  thee  : 

''Voided  thee.'     I  do  not  like  this  contraction.     It  were  better  to 
read, 

'  I'd  have  avoided  thee.'     R. 

Coy\  Stop  those  maims 

Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country. 

maims 

Of  shame J 

That  is,  disgraceful  diininiitions  of  tenitory.     John. 

■ '  maims 

Of  sliame.' 
The  sense  is  not,   as  Dr.  Johnson  supposes,  maims  of  shame.  Tiie 
construction    is,   heal,    {in  or  from   shame,)     the   wounds   of    thy 
country:  and  which  every  part  of  it  exhibits.     We  must  print  the 
passage  thus  : 

'  stop  those  maims. 

Of 'shame,  seen  through  thy  country.   Speed  thee,  <S;c.'   B. 

Wfc    — 

Aiif.  All  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters  ! 

'  All  noble  Marcius'  should  be  printed,  All-noble,  compound 
word.     B. 

And  scar'd  the  moon,']  Folio — scarr'd.  Perhaps  rightly,  to  distinguish 
it  from  scared  or  frightened  : — yet  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  in 
King  Richard  III.  we  meet  : 

'  Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves.'     Mal. 

*  Scar'd  the  moon'  is  bombastic  and  absurd.  We  must  read  the 
mone  (and  which  is  derived  from  the  French  monde)  i.  e.  the  ivorld, 
all  men.     Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  precisely  the  same  sense. 

*  Amaze  the   welkin'  is  wrong.     See  note,  Richard  III.     E. 

Aiff.  And  pouring  w^ar 

Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 

Like  a  bold  tiood  o'er-beat. 

*  Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beat.'  '  O'er-beat'  should  evidently  be 
printed  o'er-bear't,    i.  e.  bear  it  down,  crush  it.     B. 

3  Serv.  He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 

passage  poll'd. 

— his  pasmge  pod'd.']     That  is,  bared,  cleared.     John. 

*  His  passage  poU'd.  *  Poll'd'  for  cleared  is  a  harsh  and  disagree- 
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able  expression.  Beside,  lie  had  already  said  that  he  would  mow 
down  oil  before  him.  \  think  we  may  read  dol'd.  (Dole  the  old  word 
for  grief ,  sorrow).  He  irill  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  such  at 
may  Jlee  from  him  ivill  have  cause  to  grieve  at  his  coming.        B. 

3  StJ^v.  Durst  not  (look  you,  sir)  shew  themselves  (as  we 
term   it)  his  friend.'^,  whilst  he's  in  directitude. 

whilst  fit's  in  clirectitiide.]     I  suspect  the  author  wrote  : 

whilst  lie's -in  discretitude. 

A  made  word,  instead  o[' discredit.  He  intended,*!  suppose,  to  put  an  un- 
common word  into  the  niuutli  of  this  servant,  which  had  some  resem- 
blance t(»  sense;  hut  could  iiardly  have  meant  that  he  should  talk  abso- 
lute nonsen'C      Mat.. 

'Whilst  he's  ill  directitude.'  I  do  not  sec  but  that  directitude 
may  as  easily  pass  as  discretitude.  I  suppose  we  should  read, 
'wiiile  he  is  not  in  directitude.'     B. 


1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace,  as 
far  as  day  does  night ;  its  sprightly,  waking,  audible, 
and   full  of  vent. 

Full  of  vent.'\     lull  of  rumor, {\i\\  of  materials  for  di<^conr^e.      JoriN. 

'Full  of  vent.'  I  think  we  might  better  re;»d,  'full  of  vante' 
(vanterie  fr.)  '  It  gives  us  something  to  brag  or  boast  of.'  Or  we 
may  write  '  full  of  vaunt.'     B. 

Sic.  His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry. 

His  remedies  are  tame  i'  t lie  present  peace,^     The  old  reading  is, 

His  remedies  are  tame,  the  present  peace. 
I  do  not  und  rstand  either  line,  but  fancy  it  should  be  read  thus  : 

neither  need  we  fear  him  ; 

His  remedies  are  ta'en.  the  present  peace 

And  quietness  o'  the  people, 

"The  meaning,  somewhat  harshly  expressed,  according  to  our  author's 
custom,  is  this  :  Tie  need  not  fear  him,  the  proper  remedies  against  him 
are  ta!:ev,\)\  restonng  peace  and  q met ness.     .Iohv. 

*  His  remedies  are  tame.'  I  do  not  understand  how  'remedies 
can  be  said  to  be  '  tame  ;'  or  how  those  '  remedies'  were  '  before 
in  a  wild  hurry.'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  poet  must  have  written 
roMiages ;  a  word  which  occurs  in  others  of  his  dramas.  His 
romages  are  tame,  i.  e.  '  his  turbulent,  violent  practices  are  no 
longer  to  be  feared.'     B. 

Mess.  Some  news  is  come,  ^ 

That  turns  their  countenances. 

svmc  news  is  cotne, 

That  turns  their  countenances.] 
i.  e.  that  renders   their  aspect  sour.    This  allusion  to  the  acescence  of 
milk  occurs  again  in  Timon  of  Athens: 
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*  Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It '2/r?i.s  in  less  than  two  nights  ?'     Mal. 

I  cannot  think  that  turns  has  in  this  place  any  thing  to  do  vith 
$our.  It  only  means  that  the  news  had  affected  them — that  they 
changed  countenanc»^n  it.     B. 

Men.  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone, 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

ffm  «o  wore  atone,]     lo  atone,  in  the  active  sense,  is  to   reconcile, 

and  is  so  n«ed  by  our  author.    To  atone  here,  is,  in  the  neutral  sense,   to 
eome  to  reconciliation.     To  atone  is  to  unite.    John. 

'  Can  no  more  atone.'  This  is  harsh.  May  we  not  read  attunt  ? 
i.  e.  act  in  concert.     B. 

Com.  All  the  regions 
Do  smilindv  revolt; 
*A1I  the  regions/     'Regions'  should  probably  be  legions.     B'. 

Do  smilingly  rewj/i; ]     5w?iA'»«'/y  is  tlie  word  in  tiiC  old  co})y,   for 

which  seeminghj  lias  been  printed  in  late  editions. 

To  revolt  smiliniglij  is  to  revolt  with  signs  of  pleasure,  or  with  marks  of 
contempt.    Steev. 

'  Do   smilingly   revolt.'     This   is  a  feeble  expression.     It  were 
better  to  read,  smilingly,  that  is,  injectiausly.     We  now  say — smif^ 
ten  hy  disease.     The  meaning  is,  that  the  revolt  was  almost  general 
that  the  infection  ran  through  all  the  legions.     B. 

Com.  But,  1  fear, 
They'll  roar  hiin  in  again. 

They  II  roar  liirn  in  again. ]  As  they  hooted  at  his  departiu'C,  they 

will  roar  at  his  return ;  as  he  went  out  with  scoffs,  he   will  come  back 
with  lamentations.     John. 

'  They'll  roar  him  in  again.'  If  we  admit  the  interpretation  of 
Johnson,  the  pii&sage  will  be  found  particularly  faulty  in  its  con- 
struction. But  to  roar  is  not  in  this  place,  I  believe,  to  lament. 
'  They'll  roar  him  in  again,'  is,  by  their  clamor  they  may  possibly 
bring  him  back  in  seeming  amity.  Cominius  says  he  fears  the 
return  of  Coriolanus,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  having  once  been 
banished,  it  is  impossible  that  the  haughty  consul  should  ever 
again  be  cordially  the  friend  of  Rome.     B, 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices  !      • 

'  You  voices.'  *  Voices,'  I  suppose,  should  be  Volsces.  He  calls 
them  by  the  enemy's  name  in  contempt;  and  on  account  of  their 
treatment  of  Coriolanus.     B. 

Auf.  But  he  has  a  merit, 

To  choak  it  in  the  utterance. 
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-he  has  a  merit 


Toihoak  it  in  the  ulteravce- 


He  has  a  mLrit,  Jor  uo  otlier  purpose  than  to  destroy  it  by  boasting  it. 

JoHX. 

Dr  Johnson  h<is  mistaken  the  sense.  //  is  not  the  relative  to 
merit,  but  to  defect :- one  of  tlio.se  dej'tds  in  Coiiolanu>,  which 
Aufjilius  had  fUunKrated  a  httle  bel'orc.  Whatever  defect  he  may 
have  (says  Aufidius),  he  has  a  merit  to  countervail  it.     B. 

ylt^f.  One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
liights  by  riii;ht  fouler,  strengths  by  strength  do  fail. 

Right's  bi/  right  fouler, ] 

i.  e.  What  is  alrrarly  right,  and  is  rereived  a«  such,  beromes  less  clear 
when  supported  by  supernuniorary  proofs.  8uch  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
meaning  ot'tbis  passage,  wbicli  may  be  applied  with  too  mud.  justice  to 
many  of  my  own  comments  on  Shak^pcare.     Stf.ev. 

'  Right's  by  rij;ht  fouler.'  Excellently  well  observed  of  the  com- 
ments !  and  he  must  be  indeed  a  jflorious  Editor  who  feels  and 
acknowledges  that  his  labors  have  only  tended  to  rcndtr  his  author 
obscure.     B 

Corn.  lie  replyd, 

It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state. 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

It  was  a  hdiVC  petition,- ]  A  bare  pel tt inn,  T  believe.  Tr;P?.n«  only  a 

ttiere  pctiiion.  Coriolanus  weigiis  the  consequence  of  verbal  supplication 
against  that  of  actual  punishment.     SiErv. 

'  It  was  a  bare  petition.'  '  Rare'  should  tinquestionably  be  base. 
The  reply  is  then  pertinent :  suitable  to  the  chiracler  of  Corioh^ius. 
'  It  is  mean  and  abject -in  a  state  to  sue  to  the  man  whom  she  has 
punished.'     B. 

Mev.  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.     I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 

Of  my  success. 

'  I  shall  ere  lony  have  knowledge.'  This  should  be  printed  thsy 
&c.  i.  e.  the  senate  and  people,  yly  was  possibly  written  in  ntis- 
take  for  ey :  which  latter  signities  they,  as  the  former  does  /.     B. 

Co7n.  What  he  would  do, 

He  sent  in  writing  after  me  ;  what  he  would  not, 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions  : 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain  ; 

Bound  uith  an  oath  to  yeld  to  his  conditions ;'^  This  is  apparently  wrong. 
Sir  1 .  ilanmer,  and  Dr.  Warburton  alter  him,  read  : 

Bound  with  an  outh  nut  to  yield  to  new  conditions, 
Thej'  mighi  have  read  more  smoothl\  : 

to  yield  no  new  conditions. 

SHAK.  II.  L 
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But  the  wliole  speech  is  in  confusion,  and  I  suspLtx  somethiog  left  out. 

I  should  read : 

What  he  uould  do. 

He  sent  in  icr'uin^ after  ;  ztihat  he  would  7iot, 
Bound  jiith  an  oath.     To  yield  to  his  conditions. 

Here  is,  I  think,  a  chasm.     The  speaker's  purpose  seems  to  be  this ; 

To  yield  to  his  conditions  \?,  T\i\v\,  and  better  cannot  be  obtained,  so  that 

all  hope  is  Tain.     John. 

'  What  he  would  do'  &c.     I   can   discover  nothing   faulty  in 
these  lines.     'Conditions'  is  here  the  /or<»nf.$  [of  Coriolanus]  not 
the  tertns  [of  Aufidius].     I  make  a  slight  transposition. 
'  What  he  would  do, 
What  he  would  not,  he  sent  in  writing  after  tne  : 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  condiiions.' 
The    n^eanidg   is — *  His   fortunes    had    brou;.'ht   hiui   into    alliance 
with  Aufidius  ;  and  he  swore  to  abide  by,  to  be  true  to  his  engage- 
ment.    B. 

Men.  For  I  have  ever  verily'd  my  friends, 

(Ot  u  horn  he's  chief)  with  ail  the  size  that  verity 

Would  without  lapsing  suffer  : 

For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 

uith  all  the  sise  that  verity,  &c. 

Shakspeare's  miglUy  talent  in  painting  the  manners  is  especially  re- 
markable ill  this  place  Meneuius  here,  and  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  have 
much  of  the  same  natural  character.  The  difference  is  only  accidental. 
The  one  was  a  senator  in  a  free  i<tate ;  and  the  other  a  courtier  and 
minister  to  a  king;  which  two  circumstances  afforded  matter  for  that 
inimitable  ridicule  thrown  over  the  character  of  Polonius.  For  the  rest, 
there  is  an  equal  complaisance  for  those  they  follow  ;  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  be  -d.  creature  ;  the  same  love  of  prate;  the  same  affectation  of 
wisdom,  and  forwardness  to  he  in  business  But  we  must  ne^er  believe 
Shakspeare  could  make  either  of  them  say,  I  have  verified  my  friends  with 
all  the  size  i<J'  verity ;  nay,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  verijied  them 
beyond  verity.     Without  doubt  he  wrote: 

For  I  have  ever  narrified  my  friends  : 
i.  e.  made  their  encomium.  This  too  agrees  with  the  foregoing  meta- 
phors of  book,  read,  and  constitutes  an  uniformity  amongst  them. 
From  whence  the  Oxford  editor  took  occasion  to  read  magnijied  :  which 
makes  the  absurdity  much  worse  than  he  found  it :  for,  to  magnify  sig- 
nifies to  exceed  the  truth  ;  so  that  this  critic  makes  him  say,  he  magnified 
his  friend  within  the  size  of  verity  ;  i.  e.  he  exceeded  truth,  even  while 
he  kept  within  it.     Warb. 

If  the  commentator  bad  given  any  example  of  the  word  narrify,  the 
correction  would  have  been  not  only  received,  but  applauded.  Now, 
since  the  new  word  stands  v.ithout  authority,  we  must  try  what  .^ejise 
the  old  one  will  afford.  To  verify,  is  to  establish  by  testimony.  One  may 
say  with  pn-priety,  he  brought  Julse  witnesses  to  ver.fy  his  title.  Shaks- 
peare considered  the  word  with  his  usual  laxiiy,  as  importing  rather 
testimony  than  truth,  and  <mly  meant  to  say,  /  bore  witness  to  my  friends 
with  all  the  size  that  verity  would  suffer. 

I  must  remark,  that  to  magnify  signifies  to  ejcalt  or  enlarge,  but  not 
necessarily  to  enlarge  beyond  the  truth.    Johk. 
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'Verified  my  friends.'  'Verified'  may  here  mean  marked,  or 
particularized,  a  French  wnse.     B. 

1  JVaich.  You  have  push'd  out  of  your  gates  the  very 
defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular  ij^norance, 
given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front  his  reven- 
ges with  the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the  virginal 
palms  of  your  daugliters,  or  with  the  palsy Yl  interces- 
sion of  such  a  decayed  dotant. 

the  virginal  palms  of  your  dntififiters,^  By  virginal  palms  may  be 
indeed  understood  the  holding  up  the  liands  in  j^upplication.  There- 
fore I  have  altered  nothino;.  But  as  this  sense  is  cold,  and  gives  H5 
even  a  ridiculous  idea;  and  as  the  paxsions  of  the  several  intercessors 
seem  intended  to  be  here  represented,  I  suspect  Shak«poare  might  write 
pasmes  or  pamex,  i.  e.  swooning  fits,  from  the  French  pnsmer  or  pdmer.  I 
have  frequently  used  the  liberty  to  give  sense  to  an  unmeaning  passage, 
by  the  iutroducioii  of  a  French  word  of  the  same  sound,  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  of  bliakspeare's  own  coining.  And  I  am  certainly  to  be  justi- 
fied in  so  doing,  by  the  great  number  of  such  sorts  ot  words  to  be  found 
in  the  common  text.  But  for  a  further  justification  of  this  liberty,  take 
the  following  instance;  «here  all  must  agree,  that  the  common  reading 
is  corrupt  by  the  editors  inserting  an  English  word  they  understood, 
mstead  of  one  coined  by  Shakspeare  out  of  the  French,  which  they  im- 
derstood  not.  It  is  in  his  Tarquln  and  Lucrece,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
the  office  and  empire  of  Time,  and  the  effects  it  produces  iu  the 
world  : 

Time's  glory  is 

To  fill  zvtth  worm-holes  stateli/  monuments, 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things  ; 

To  blot  old  book:<  and  alter  their  contents  ; 

To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings  ; 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs. 
The  two  last  words,  if  they  make  any  sense,  it  is  such  as  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  sentiments  here  advanced  ;  which  is  concerning  the  decays, 
not  the  repairs  of  time.     The  poet  certainly  wrote: 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  tarish  springs. 
i.  e.  to  dry  up  springs    from  the  French  tarir  or  tari<semeni ,  erarefacere, 
exsicratio :  these  words  being  peculiarly  applied  to  springs  or  rivers. 

Warb. 
I  have  inserted  this  note,  because  it  contains  an  apology  for  many 
others.  Ii  is  not  denied  that  many  French  words  were  mingled  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  with  our  language,  which  have  since  been  ejected, 
and  that  any  which  are  known  to  have  been  then  in  use  may  be  proper- 
ly recalled  when  they  will  help  the  sense.  But  when  a  word  is  to  be 
admitted,  the  first  question  should  be,  by  whom  was  ii  ever  received  ? 
In  what  book  can  it  be  shown  ?  If  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  in 
use,  the  reasons  which  can  justify  its  reception  must  he  stronger  than 
any  critic  will  often  have  to  bring.  Even  in  this  certain  emendation, 
the  new  word  is  very  liable  to  contesi.     I  should  read  : 

— and  perish  springs. 

The  word  perish  is  commonly  neutral,  but  in  conversation  is  often 
used  actively,  and  why  nut  in  the  works  of  a  writer  negligent  beyond  all 
others  of  grammatical  niceties?    Joun. 

'  The  virginal  paJDis  of  your  daughters/     Mr.  Steevens  is  either 
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extremely  ignorant  or  extremely  disingenuous.  Pasme,  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  noun  in  the  french  language,  and  is  to  be  foun(i  in  every 
Dictionary.  I  think  it  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  Poet  may 
have  written  qualms.  But  we  are  told  that  '  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce pmmes  instead  of  palms  ridicules  itself.'  This  remark  from  so 
tasteless  a  critic  as  Mr.  Steevens,  though  it  might  perhvsps  be 
looked  for,  is  vet  scarcely  to  be  endured  with  patience.  Tiie  elu- 
cidation of  difficult  passages  (though  by  the  way  there  is  nothing 
very  difficult  in  the  present  instance)  can  only  be  effected  by  bold 
and  spirited  conjecture.  It  is  only  with  the  assistance  of  such 
men  as  VVdrburton  that  Siiakspeare  can  be  thorousihly  understood. 
In  a  word,  the  learned  Prelate  certainly  p<tssessed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Poet's  genius,  of  his  '  Celestial  fire,'  and  must  there- 
fore rank,  as  I  have  before  observed,  among  the  foremost  of  his 
Critics  and  Commentators. 

'  A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.' 

With  respect  to  *  tarish,'  it  niay  possibly  have  been  coined  by 
Shak<ipeare  ;  as  Warburton  indeed  supposes  to  have  been  the  case 
with  many  othtr  words.  I  do  not,  however,  approve  of  the  ex- 
pression tarish  springs  and   would  therefore  read: 

'  To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cheerish  springs.' 
Chferish  (which  comes  very  near  the  old  reading)  for  cheering,  in 
the  sense  o\'  refreshing.     It  is  the  office  of  time,  .savs  he  —To  dry 
the   old   oak's    sap,  and   [also   to   dry]  refreshing  springs.     Shak- 
speare  frequently  forms  tlie  paiticiple  present  by  ish  instead  of  in^. 

As  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it  appears  strange  to  me  that  he  should  have 
•made  use  of  so  very  flimsy  an  argument  as  that  which  is  here  exhi- 
bited— '  By  whom  is  it  received  ?  In  what  book  can  it  be  shown  7' 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  Shakspeare  has  coined  very  many  words, 
as  Warburton  properly  and  frequently  observes.  Why  then  must 
a  word  (I  speak  not  of  '  tarish ')  which,  if  we  are  to  judye  by  the 
context,  is  evidently  right,  be  cavilled  at  because  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  author  ?  a  .striking  or  uncommon  expression 
must  have  its  origin  with  a  man  of  abilities,  and  why  may  not  the 
introduction  of  it  be  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  ]  nay/  is  it  not  much 
more  probdble  (being  striking)  that  it  should  come  from  him  than 
that  it  should  not  ?  A  like  remark  on  objections  made  to  new  words 
has  been  extorted  from  me  in  a  note  on  another  of  the  plays.     B. 

1  JVatch.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back  ." 

— koto  we  are  shent.]     Shent  is  brought  to  destruction.     John. 
Shetit  does   not,  mean  brought   to   destruction,  but  shamed,  disgraced, 
made  ashmned  of  himself.     Percy. 

'  Shent,'  in  this  place,  is  reproved,  blamed^     B. 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Pubhcula, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 
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That's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Diun's  temple  : 

The   noble  sinter   of    Publicola,]  Valeria,  methinks,  slioiiUl   not   have 
been  brought  only  to  fill  up  the  procession  without  speaking     John. 

'  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola.'  The  editors  initjht  have  remem- 
bered that  in  the  scene  in  uhich  Coriolanns  is  represented  as  re 
turning  from  his  victory  before  Corioli,  Valeria  utters  not  a  word  of 
congratulation.  She  is  a  woman  of  extreme  sensibility,  and  her  joy 
is  at  that  time,  as  her  grief  is  now,  too  considerable  for  language  to 
express.  She  must  on  both  occasions  be  supposed  as  employing, 
not  persuasive  words : 

'  Buf  more  pcrsitasive  stgfis : 
Actions  that  beg,  and  <  loqrtence  of  eyes'     B. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

But  we  will  drink  together; 

Awnk  together.]     Perhaps  we  should  read  f/ij«/c.     Far. 

'  But  we  will  drink  together.'  '  Drink  together,'  is  certainly 
wrong ;  and  think  together,  is  a  feeble  expression.  The  right 
word  perhaps  will  be  swink,  i.  e.  labor.  '  We  will  labor  together/' 
says  Coriolanus,  '  to  complete  this  business.'  See  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra;  '  VViuk  and  die,'  which  should  probably  be  swijik  and 
die.  i.  e.  *  we  will  labor,  or  toil  hard,  and  then  die.'  This  is  pro- 
per m  the  mouth  of  a  Soldier.     B. 

Jtif.  There  was  it ; 

For  vvhich  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him. 

For  which  rm/  sineas  shall  he  stretch'd — ]  This  is  the  point  on  which  I 
will  attack  him  with  my  utmost  abilities.     John. 

'My  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd.'  '  Sinews'  for  strength:  bodily 
strength.  *  For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretched  upon  him,' 
i.  e,  *  For  which  ray  strength  shall  be  exerted  upon  him.'     B. 


Julius  Caesar. 
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Cas.  If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me. 

If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 

He  should  not  humour  me  ] 
This  is  a  rejection  on  Brutus's  ingratitude ;  which  concludes,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  in  an  encomium  on  his  own  better  conditions^  If  I 
ner-e  Brutus  (says  he)  and  Brutus,  Cassius,  he  should  not  cajole  me  as  I  do 
him.  To  hwnour  signifies  here  to  turn  and  wind  him,  by  inflaming  his 
passions.     The  Oxford  editor  alters  the  last  line  to 

Casar  sliouldnot  love  me. 
What  he  means  by  it,  is  not  worth  inquiring.     Warb. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this,  Ctesar  loves  Brutus,  hut  if  Brutus  and  I 
were  to  change  places,  his  love  should  not  humour  me,  should  not  take  hold 
of  my  aftection,   so  as  to  make  me  forget  my  principles.    John. 

*  He  should  not  huuiour  me.'  I  do  not  concur  with  the  editors 
in  their  interpretation.  '  He  should  not  humour  me,'  must  meaa 
Cctsar  should  not  humour  me.  It  surely  is  not  said  in  reference 
to  Brutus.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  expression  is  this, 
*  f/eceive  me  by  apparently  falling  in  witli  my  humour  or  inclina- 
tion.' The  implied  sense  will  be,  the  better  to  conceal  his  evil 
designs.     B.    - 

Cas.  A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action  ;  j'^et  prodigious  grown, 
And  fearful  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

— prodigious  growrr,]     Prodigious  is  portentous.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  134 

Steev. 
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'  Prodigious  crown.'  '  Prodigious'  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
tnertly  portentous;  it  has  a  farther,  a  more  extended  sense. 
Cassius  would  represent  Ciesar  as  a  prodigy  not  oi.ly  physically, 
but  morally  or  politically  taken.     B. 

Bru.  But  'tis  a  common  proof, 

That  lowliness  is  youns;  aml)ition's  ladder, 

common  proof',]     Common  experiment.     John. 

Katlier,  continually  seen  or  found.  The  substantive  for  the 
▼erb.     B. 

Cces.    It  seems    to  me    most  stiange  that   men  should 

fear  ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

death,  a  necexsari/ end,  Sic.\     This  is   a  sentence  derived  from  the 

stoical  doctrine  ol  predebtmutiou,  and  is  thereture  improper  in  the  mouth 
of  Casar.     John. 

'  Seeintj  that  death,  a  necessary  end,  &c.'  The  remark  of 
Johnson  is  really  extraordinary.  The  Poet  s  expression  savours  not 
of  the  stoical  doctrine  in  particular  :  the  principle  is  general,  for 
do  not  all  men  acknowledge  that  '  death  is  a  necessary  end  ?'  that 
death  is  emanative  of  the  Deity  :  that  is  fixed  and  known  as  '  an 
end,'  though  uncertain  as  to  mode  and  time  ;  '  will  come  when  it 
will  come.'  The  tenets  of  the  porch  are  not  to  be  censured  as  be- 
ing held  of  irreversible  decrees.  The  followers  of  Zeno  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  notion  in  respect  to  the  neutrality  of 
external  things,  so  as  to  be  free  from,  or  unmoved  by  passion.     B. 

Cms.  She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue. 
Which,  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  dues  she  apply  for  warnings,  and  portents, 
And  evils  imminent  ; 

She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  wy  statue^  Tlie  defert  of  the  metre  in  this 
line,  and  a  redundant  syllable  in  another  a  little  lower,  show  that  this 
passage,  like  many  others,  has  suffered  by  the  careles&ness  of  the  trans- 
criber.    It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regulated  thus: 

She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  siaiue,  which, 

Like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts,  did  run 

Pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romans  came 

Smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  m't :  and  these 

Does  slie  apply  lor  warnings  and  portents 

Of  evils  immuient.     Mal. 

It  will  read  better  thus  :  — 

She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue,  which. 
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Lil'.e  to  a  fcuutain  wifli  a  hundted  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  ninny  lusty  Piomans 
Came  smili'ig,  and  did  bathe  tbeir  hands  in  it. 
These  she  ajiplies  for  warnings,  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminent.     B. 

Dec.  For  my  dear,  dear  love 

To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 

Am\  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

And  reason,  &c.]  And  reason,  or  propriety  of  coiiduct  and  language, 
is  subordinate  to  my  love.     John- 

Rather— Benson  falls  in  with  or  agrees,  to  what  my  love  has 
suggested.     B. 

AnL  My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

'  Teetii  of  emulation.'  '  Emulation'  is  here  improperly  used  for 
envi/.     Its  particular  njeaning  is  rivalry  or  coinpetition.     B. 

Cces,  These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
JNli^ht  tiie  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree. 
Into  the  lane  of  children. 

•These  couchings.'     It  were  better  to  read,  crouckings.     B, 

Into  the  lane  of  children.']  1  do  not  well  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  lane  of  children  I  sliould  read,  the  law  of  children.  That  is, 
change  pre-crdinance  and  decree  into  the  law  of  children  ;  into  such 
slight  delernunations  as  every  start  of  will  would  alier.  Lane  and  luzce 
in  some  manuscripts  are  not  easily  distinguished.     John. 

I  believe  we  should  read  hane.  Bane  in  its  ordinary  acceptatitiii 
\%hurt,  irijwy;  and  by  a  licence  common  with  our  author,  it  may 
possibly  he  used  for puniihment.  '  Vou  behave,  hy  these  low  court- 
esies, and  crovchirigs,  like  children,  and  many  men  might  be 
tempted  to  punish  ycu  as  such.'     B. 

CcF.s.  I  mean,  sweet  words, 

Low-crooked  curtsies  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 

'  Low-crooked.'  This  is  a  bad  compound.  We  may  point  thus, 
*  low,  crooked  curtsies.'     B. 

Cces.  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshak'd  of  motion  : 

holds  on  his  rank.]  Perhaps,  holds  on  his  race  ;  continues  his  course. 

We  commonly   say,  I'o  hold  a  rank,  and   To   h^)ld  on  a  course  or  toay. 

JOHK. 
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'  Holds  on'  here  means,  rests  on,  relifs  on  ;  anJ  the  words  wn- 
essailable dLni\  unshaken,  sufficienlly  prove  that  aiich  is  the  sense.  B. 

Brii.  To   you   our  swords   have  leaden   points,  Mark 

Antony  : 
Our  aims,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brotiurs*  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
Wiih  all  kind  love,  <iood  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Our  arms  exempt  from  malice {]  This  it-  the  reading  only  of  the  modern 
ediiors,  vet  perhaps  the  true  re^nhng.    The  old  copy  has  : 
Our  (irma  in  strenith  of  uiuii.e.     John. 
The  old  reiulin^i  I  believe  fo  have  been  what  the  author  dcsiirn'd  ;  and 
Dr.  Julinsoii  seems  to  have  given  a  sanction  to  tlic  alteration  of  iiis  pre- 
decessors, without  considering  the  context. 

To  j/ou  (^ays  Brutus)  our  s.vords  have  L-aHen  points  :  our  arms,  strong  in 
the  deed  of  malice  they  hare  just  performed,  and  our  hearts  united  like 
those  of  brothers  in  the  action,  are  ijCt  open  to  receive  you  ivi'h  all  possible 
vffection.  The  supposition  that  Brulus  mcaut,  ihtir  hearts  vcere  of 
brothers'  temper  in  rtsj.ect  of  Antony,  seems  to  have  misled  those  who 
have  coiimieiited  on  this  passage  before.  I  h.ive  replaced  the  old  read- 
ing. Mr.  Pope  first  substituted  the  words  exempt  from,  in  its  place.  If 
alteration  were  necessary,  it  would  be  easier  to  read-: 

Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice, Sieev. 

One  of  the  pUrases  in  tins  passage,  wjiich  Mr.  Steevens  has  so  happily 
explain'^d,  occurs  again  in  Antony  ttud  Cleopatra: 

'  I'o  make  yiu  brothers  and  to  knit  your  hearts, 
With  an  nnslipping  knot.' 
Again,  ibid. 

*  llie  heart  of  brothers  governs  in  our  love  !'     Mal. 

'  Our  arms  in  strengtii  of  malice.'  This  explication  of  the  passage 
by  Mr.  Steevens.  and  vvhieh  Mr.  Malone  is  pleased  to  commend  as 
happj/,  I  consider  as  particularly  unfortunate.  By  attending  to 
the  context  the  stnse  is  found  to  b**  clearly  that  of  exempt  from: 
not  that  the  word  exempt  should  be  permitted  to  remain  ;  it  is  too 
remote  both  in  sound  and  app'^arance  from  the  old  reading.  I 
would  therefore  repose,  '  iitstraind'  [i  e.  unconstrained,  unurged] 
'  of  malice.'  .And  this  is  according  to  the  original  declaration  of 
the  conspirators,  that  it  was  not  malice,  but  love  of  their 
country  wliich  incited  them  to  the  '  fearful  act.'  'Straint  is  frequently 
employed  by  our  poets  for  constraint.  The  latin  privative  in  i» 
Ubcd  instead  of  the  Saxon  un ;  '  of '  is  by.     B. 

Ant.  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  tiine.s. 

Woo.  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 

'  Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood.'  '  Hand'  should 
be  hands,  as  there  were  several  conspirators  ;  which  Antony  well 
knew.     Though,    perhaps,   we  Lad  belter  read  land:  which  by  a 
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metonymy,  common  with  poets,  will  stand  for  the  people.     B. 

Ant    O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  : 

The  dint  of  pity]  is  the  impression  of  pity. 
The  word  is  in  common  use  among  our  ancient  writers.     Steev. 

Dint,  with  Shakspeare,  and  in  this  place,  is  rather /orcc  or />oiffr. 
Dint  is  undoubtedly  stroke  or  impression.     B. 

Jnt.  A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations  ; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fas li ion  : 

la  the  old  editions  : 

A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations,  &c.] 
'Tis  hard  to  conceive,  why  he  should  he  cdM'Az.  barren-spirited  fellow 
that  could  feed  either  on  o6;ects  or  ar^s :  that  is,  as  I  presume,  form  his 
ideas  and  judgment  upon  them:  stale  and  obsolete  imitation,  indeed, 
fixes  such  a  character.  I  am  persuaded,  to  make  the  poet  consonant  to 
himself,  we  must  read,  as  I  have  restored  the  text  : 

On  abject  orts 

i.    e.   on  the  scraps  and  fragments  of   things    rejected  and  despised  by 
others.     Theob. 

It  is  surely  easy  to  find  a  reason  why  that  devotee  to  pleasure  and  am- 
bition, Antony,  should  call  Inra  barren  spirited  who  could  be  content  to 
teed  his  mind  with  ol>jeits,  i.  e.  speculative  knowledge,  or  arts,  i.  e. 
mechanic  operations.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  libfrty  of  bringing  back 
the  old  reading  to  its  place,  though  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  is  still 
left  before  the  reader.  Lepidus,  iti  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
is  represented  as  inquisitive  about  the  structures  of  Egypt,  and  that  too 
when  he  is  almost  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Antony,  as  at  present, 
makes  a  jest  of  him,  and  returns  him  unintelligible  answers  to  vct/ 
reasonable  questions. 

Objects,  however,  may  mean  things  objected  or  thrown  out  to  him.  In 
this  sense  Shaksjieare  uses  the  verb  to  object  in  another  play,  where  I 
have  given  an  instance  of  its  being  employ'd  by  Chapman  on  the  same 
occasion.  A  man  who  can  avail  himself  ot  neglected  hints  thrown  out 
by  others,  though  without  original  ideas  of  his  own,  is  no  uncommon 
character.     Steev. 

'  one  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts  and  imitations.'  Theobald's  '  orts'  must  be 
thrown  among  the  other  refuse  of  his  pen.  He  thought  because 
the  word  '  feeds'  is  made  use  of,  that  fragments  from  the  table 
wore  necessarily  alluded  to,  without  considering  that  the  speech, 
even  if  so  wretched  an  allusion  were  admitted,  would  still  be  want- 
ing in  consistency  ;  since  Lepidus  might  as  easily  feed  on  arts  as  on 
imitations :  the  latter  of  which  expressions  the  editor  has  left  in  the 
text.  '  Arts' then  is  unquestionably  the  poet's  word.  With  respect 
to   *  abject'  the  commentator  is  right.     We  must  read,  '  abject  arts 
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aiiH  imitations/  i.  e.  a  fellow  who  lives  by  the  practice  of  base 
aud  servile  Hrts,  &c.  This  is  easy  ;  but  as  to  *  objects'  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  reconciled  to  it  by  any  forced  construction  whatever. 
'J'lu?  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Steevens  respecting  the  '  no  uncom- 
mon chtiracter'  is  certainly  ju>>t.  The  Editor,  however,  was  pro* 
bably  thinking  of  his  own  comluct  towards  Mr.  Ca|)ell ;  a  '  com- 
punctious visiting,'  to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  puet.     B. 


ntonv  anD    Cleopatra* 


ACT  I.    SCENE    I. 

Phil.  His  captain's  heart, 

Wliich  ill  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 

The  buckles  on  his  l^reast, 

The  mark  of  the  genitive  case  obscures  the  meaning.  And  this 
I  have  noted  iu  other  passages  of  our  author.     B. 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyl)er  melt !  and  the  wide  aich 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall! 

and  the  wide  arch 

Of  I  he  rang'd  empire  fall  ! ] 

Taken  from  the  Roman  cnst<im  of  raising  triumphal  arches  to  perpetuate 
their  victories.     Extremely  noble.      Ware. 

I  am  ':n  doubt  whether  Shakspeare  had  any  idea  hut  of  a  fabric  standing 
on  pillar*  ;  the  later  editions  having  all  printed  the  raised  empire,  for 
the  ranged  empire,  as  ii  was  first  given.     John. 

'  The  lang'd  empire.'  Do  tlie  editors  know  what  is  here  meant  by 
the  '  rang'd  empire'  ?  I  rather  believe  they  do  not.  Warburton  is 
right  with  respect  to  the'  wide  arch,'— But  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  an  arranged  empire,  an  empire  put  in  order,  that  Antony 
speaks:  for  this  were  scarcely  to  be  understood.  It  is  fair  more 
probable  that  '  rang'd'  is  put  for  rank'd,  i.  t.  high,  of  great  impor- 
tance.    The  French  rang,  anglicised.     B. 

Sooth.  You  shall   be  more  beloving,   than  belov'd. 
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Char.    I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

I  hud  rather  heat  my   liver ]      To  know  why  the  lady  is  so  averse 

from  heating  her  liver,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  heated  liver  is 
supposed  to  make  a  pimpled  face.     John. 

Dr.  Jolinson  is  mistaken,  I  believe,  iu  supposing  that  the  lady, 
is  thinking  of  a  pimpled  face.  The  seat  of  love  was  by  ancient 
writers  supposed  to  be  in  the  liver.  The  soothsayer  says  to 
Charmian,  *  Yon  shall  be  more  belovins;  than  belov'H.'  If  that  is 
the  case,  replies  she,  I  had  lather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking  than 
with  love.     15. 

Eiio.  We  cannot  call  her  vvind.s  and  waters,  sighs  and 
tears  ;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  alma- 
nacks can  report ; 

We  cannot  call  her  wimh  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears  ;'\  I  believe 
Shalcspeare  wrote : 

'  We  cannot  call  her  sighs  and  tears,  winds  and  waters.      MaL. 

Mr.  Malone  is  wrong  in  proposing  any  change.  '  Her  winds  and 
waters'  (that  is  her  sighs  an<l  tears),  says  Enobarbiis,  '  appear  to  be 
more  than  sighs  and  tears:  they  seem  storms  and  tempests.'  TUi* 
sense  is  destroyed  by  transposition.     B. 

—    ^ 
Eno.   And,    indeed,   the  tears   live    in  an   onion,    that 
should  water  this  sorrow. 

the  tears  live  in  an  onion,  &c.]     So  in  The  noble  Soldier,  1634  :   *  S<J 

much  water  as  you  might  squeeze  out  of  an  onion  had  been  tears 
enougli,&c.'     Stfev. 

-So  much  water  as  you  might  sqiieere,  S^c.  Is  xwt,  I  think,  the 
precise  and  definite  ilieaniug  of  the  tears  that  live  in  an  onion,  f 
conceive  tiie  sense  of  the  passage  to  be  this,*-*  the  tears  should  be 
forced  tears  which  are  to  water  this  sorrow.'  That  is  to  say,  such 
tears  as  an  onion  is  apt  to  occasion.     B. 

Ant.   My  more  particular, 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 

Is  Fulvia's  death. 

My  more  particular, 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  save  my  goings 

Is  Fulvia's  death  ] 
Thus  all  ihe  more  moderu  editions  ;  the  first  and  second  folios  read  safe  : 
Allcorruptedly.  Anlouy  is  giving   several    reasons  to  Cleopatra,   which 
make  hi.:*  departure  from  /Egypt  necessary ;  must  of  them,  reasons  of  state  ; 
but  tlie  dei^lii  of  Fulvia,  Lis  wife,  .vus  a  pdrlicular  and  private  call.  Cleo- 

}>atra  is  jealous  of  Antony,  and  suspicious  that  he  is  seeking  colors  for 
lis  going.  Antony  replies  to  her  doubts,  with  the  reasons  that  obliged 
him  to  be  absent  for  a  time ;  and  tells  her,  that  as  his  wife  Fulvia  is 
dead,  and  so  «he  has  no  rival  to  he  jealous  of,  that  circumstance  should  be 
hi»  best  plo4t  and  excuse,  aiid   have  tne  greatest  weight  with  her  tor  hi* 
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going.     Who  does  not  see  now,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  : 
should  salve  mi/  going.     Theob. 
Mr.  Upton  reads,  I  think  rightly  : 
s(//i»  my  going.     John'. 

*  And  that  which  most  with  yon  should  save  my  going.*  The 
modern  editors  have  altered  '  safe'  to  save.  This  latter  expression, 
however,  is  wrong.  They  seem  not  to  have  known  Ihat  .lafe  is 
vouchsafe,  i.  e.  grant,  agree  to.  It  should  be  printed  with  an 
elision.  Not  liaving  this  mark  of  contraction,  it  would  seem  that 
neither  Ui)lon  nor  Johnson  have  un'lerstood  the  word  rightly.     B. 

Cteo.  Though  a^e  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness  : — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Can  Fulvia  die  ?\     That  Fulvia  was    mortal,    Cleopatra  could 

have  no  reason  t<.  doubt ;  the  meaning  therefore  of  her  question  seems 
to  be  : — Will  there  ever  be  an  end  of  your  excuses  ?  As  often  as  jyou  want 
to  leave  we,  zvill  not  some  Fulria,  some  new  /-retest  be  found  for  j/onr  depar- 
ture ?  She  has  already  said  that  though  age  could  not  exempt  her  from 
follies,  at  least  it  frees  lier  from  a  childish  belief  in  all  he  says.     Stlev. 

'  Can  Fulvia  die  f  The  meaning  evidently  is, — 'will  not  the 
memory  of  Fulvia  remain  ?  Can  she  ever  be  forgotten  by  you  V 
This  is  said  with  a  kind  of  sneer.  The  Sijata,  S^c.  iu  Marcellus  eris 
of  Virgil,  has,  however,  suggested  the  expression.         B. 

Cleo.  O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten, 

0,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 

And  I  am  nil  forgotten.'^ 
The  plain  meaning  is,  My  for getfulness  makes  me  forget  myself.  But  she 
expresses  it  by  c^Xnng  for getj'ulness  Antony ;  because  forgeifulness  had  for- 
got her, as  Antony  had  done.  For  want  of  apprehending  this  quiintness  of 
expression,  the  Oxford  editor  is  forced  to  tell  us  news,  That  all  forgotten 
is  an  old  way  of  speaking,  for  apt  to  forget  every  thing.     Waub. 

I  cannot  understand  the  learned  critic's  explanation.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  she  should  rather  have  said  : 

0  my  remembrance  is  a  very  Antony, 

And  1  am  all  forgotten^ 
It  was  her  memor\ ,  not  her  oblivion,  that,  like  Antony,  was  forgettingj 
and  deserting  her.     I  think  a  slight  change  will  restor&  the  passage.  The 
queen  having  something   to  say,    which  she   is   not  able,    or  would  not 
seem  able  to  recollect,  cries  out : 

Omy  oblivion  ! — 'Tis  a  very  Antony. 
The  thought  of  which  1  was  in   quest  is  a  very  Antony,  is  treacherous 
and  fugitive,  and  has  irrevocably  left  me  ; 

And  I  am  all  forgotten. 
If  this   reading  stand,  I  think  the   explanation  of  Hanmer  must  be 
received.     John. 

'  Oh  !  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony  :  and  I  am  all  forgotten/ 
With  the  present  reading,  no  explication  can  be  satisfactory. 
•  Forgotten'  should  be  forlotten,  i.  e,  forlorn,  deserted.  That  this 
is  the  properword  will  be  readily  acknowledged  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  Antony  is   merely   leaving  Cleopatra   ior  a  time,  and  by 
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reason  of  his  sense  of  honor,  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier:  and  that  he 
had  almost  immediately  before  observer!  to  her — 

'  The  stronf^  necessity  of  time  commands 

Our  services  awhile  :   but  my  full  Jieart 

Remains  in  use  with  you.' 
Cleopatra  then  may  certainly  complain  of  his  being  about  to  leave  her  ; 
but    siie  as  certainly    could    hiive  nothing   to  say   in  regard  to  his 
f or ^ef fulness,  and   which  indeed  it  wouhl  be  absurd  to  charge  him 
with  when  his  constancy  had  not  been  tried.     I  read  : 

'  Ol)  Hie  !  Oblivion  is  a  very  Aiitouy, 

An«l  I  am  all  forlotten.' 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this — '  All  is  oblivious  with  me.  My 
memory  has  deserted  me  »^ven  as  Antony  is  preparing  to  do.*  She 
calls  oblivion  '  a  very  An'ony,'  as  having  trained  a  power  over  her 
and  caused  her  distresses  :  she  wanted  recollection  :  she  was  unable 
to  make  herself  understL>od.     B. 

Cas.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  is  not  CfEsar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor ; 

One  great  competitor  : j     Perhaps,  Our  great  competitor.     John. 

'One  great  competitor.'  This  should  probably  be  'ane  great 
competitor,'  ane  i.  e,  any.  Meaning  any  competitor  however  great, 
however  distinguished.     B. 

C(Es.  Yet  must  Antony 

No  vvay  excuse  his  foils,  when  we  do  bear 

So  great  weight  in  iiis  hghtness  : 

Ho  way  excuse  his  foils,]  The  meaning  is  clear  ;  but  is  there  any 
instance  of  this  word  being  used  in  the  sense  here  required,  by  Siiaks- 
peare  or  any  other  writer  ? — The  old  copy  has  Joyles.  Our  author  I 
believe  wrote,  soiis,  formerly  spelt  soi/les.     Mal. 

'  No  way  excuse  his  foils.'  *  Fail'  for  faulty  error,  failure 
through  neglect,  is  used  by  Shakspeare  iu  other  of  his  plays  :  and 
this  is  the  word  I  would  prefer.     B. 

Cas.  It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 

That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were  ; 

And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd,  'till  ne'er  worth  love, 

Comes  dear'd  by  being  lack'd.     This  common  body, 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 

Goes  to,  atid  back,  lackying  the  varying  tide, 

To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Ac,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were  ; 

And  the  ehb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd,  'tilt  ne'er  worth  love, 

Comes  fear'd,  by  being  lack'd. ] 

Let  us  examine  the  sense  of  tliis  in  plain  prose.     The  earliest  histories  in- 
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/orm  in,  that  the  mnn  in  supreme  rommavd  zcas  alvays  zcish'd  to  gain  that 
command,  till  he  had  obtained  it.  And  he,  whom  the  multitude  has  contentedly 
seen  in  a  low  condition,  when  he  begin^i  to  be  it  anted  by  them,  becomes  to  be 
fear'd  by  them.  But  do  the  mul'dtude  fear  a  man  becaube  they  want 
him  ?     Certainly,  we  must  read  . 

Comes  dear'd.  by  being  lack'd 
i.  e.  endear'd,  a  favourite  to  them.     Beside?,  the  context  requires  this 
wading  ;    for   it  was  not   fear,  but  love,   that  made  the  people  flock 
to   young  Pompey,  and   what  occasion'd  this  reflection.      So,  in   Co- 
riolanus: 

'  I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lock'd.'  Wafb. 
This  passage  has  b^en  happily  amended  by  Dr.  Warburton;  hut 
surely  there  is  sometliing  yet  wanting.  What  is  the  meaning  of — • 
'ne'er  lov'd,  till  ?ie'e.r  worth  love?'  I  have  ho  doubt  that  the  second 
ne'er  was  inadvertently  rejeaied  at  the  press,  and  that  we  should  read — 
'  ne'er  lov'd,  till  nut  worth  love.'    Mai.. 

'  He  which  is,  was  wished,  until  he  were,  &c.'  This  emendation 
by  Dr.. Warburton  is  no  wiiy  deserving  of  praise  ;  he  has  evidently 
mistaken  the  sense.  '  Fear'd,'  which  is  found  in  all  the  old  copies, 
is  certainly  the  poet's  word.  This,  however,  the  learned  critic  haS 
changed  to  dear  ;  an  alteration  which  he  attempts  to  justify  by  the 
following  question.  'Do  the  niuUilude  fear  a  man  because  they 
want  him  ?"  Certainly  not  :  that  is  tliey  do  not  necessarily  fear 
him:  they  do  not  fear  Iiim  by  reason  i\n\\  they  are  in  v.ant  of  him. 
But  nothing  like  this  (though  Dr.  W.  has  so  considered  it)  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  passage  ;  and  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  I  believe, 
that  there  may  be  reasons,  political  reasons,  why  a  man  may  be 
wanted  di\\d -^et  hi^  feared  at  the  same  time.  In  the  second  line, 
iudeed,  there  is  a  fault,  and  m  hich  1  correct  as  follows  : 

'  He  which  is,  was  wish'd  until  he  were  ; 

And  the  ebb'd  man,  worth  love,  (ne'er  lov'd  till  near) 

Conies  fear'd  by  being  iack'd.' 
Thus  much  observed,  I  explain  the  reading  thus  :  'The  ebb'd  man* 
the  man  of  fallen  fortunes,  and  who  has  retired,  who  has  sheltered 
himself  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  though  dcsei^ving  of  love, 
is  never  lov'd  till  near.  That  is,  till  called  on  [his  abilities  at  length 
acknowledged]  and  approaching,  returning  to  his  country  to 
take  on  him  a  conimand.'  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  he  to  be 
feared  ?  Why  for  this  plain  reason,  that  having  been  long  neglect- 
ed, and  then  called  for  in  a  time  of  distress,  the  multitude  might 
very  naturally  suppose  him  to  be  influenced  by  passions  like  their 
own.  They  are  therefore  supposed  to  fear,  to  be  apprehensive  that 
he  may  become,  from  finding  himself  lacked  by  them,  too  assuming  : 
and  this,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  their  former  neglect  of 
him. 

We  should  at  the  same  time  remember  that  no  part  of  the  passage 
is  to  be  taken  iu  a  consequential  sense  :  or  as  being  said  in  reference 
to  Pompey.  It  is  merely  expre>>sive  of  the  fickleness,  the  wavering 
disposition  of  the  people.     B. 

Goes  to,  and  back,  lashing  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion.^ 
How  can  a  flag,  or  rush,  floating  upon  a  stream,  and  that -has  no  motion 
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but  what  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  gives  it,  be  said  to  lash  the  tide? This 
is  making  a  scourge  of  a  weak  ineftective  thing,  and  giving  it  an  active 
violence  in  its  own  power.  All  the  old  editions  read  luckitig.  'Tis  true, 
there  is  no  sense  ui  that  reading  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  siiieie  letter  will 
not  only  give  us  good  sense,  but  the  genuine  word  of  our  author  into  the 
bargain. 

Lacquing  l/ie  raryiiig  tide, 

i.  e.  floating  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  variation  of  the  tide,  like 
a  page  or  luc(jnei/,  at  his  master's  heels.     Theob. 

'  Goes  to  and  back,  lashing  the  varying  tide.'  Theobald's  read- 
ing (lackying)  is  forced,  ai.d  presents  a  ridiculous  image.  Beside, 
the  signification  is  not  that  iha  Jiag  fashes  the  tide ;  but  simply  that 
the  tide  lashes.  The  whole  matter  is,  that  the  article  is  out  of  its 
place  :  read,  '  Goes  to  and  back,  the  lashing  varying  tide.'  i.  e. 
*  Goes  to  and  fro'  [with]  '  the  lushing,  varying  tide.'  'I'liis  mode  of 
expression  is  found  in  the  earlier  writers.  The  preposition  is  fre- 
quently understood  by  theui,     B. 

ylle.v.  So  he  nodded, 

And  "Soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed, 

Wlio  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  1  would  have  spoke 

Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

■ arm-gaunt  steed,']  i.  e.  his  steed  worn  lean  and  thin  by  much 

service  in  war.     Ware. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  preface  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  has  very  ela- 
borately endeavoured  to  prove,  that  an  urm-gaunt  steed  is  a  steed  with 
lean  shoulders.  Arm  is  the  Teutonic  word  for  want,  or  poverty.  Arm- 
gaunt  may  be  therefore  an  old  word,  signifying,  lean  for  zcant,  ill  fed. 
Edwards's  observation,  that  a  worn-out  horse  is  not  proper  for  Atlas  to 
mount  in  battle,  is  impertinent;  the  horse  here  mentioned  seems  to  be 
a  post-horse,  rather  than  a  war-horse.  Yet  as  arrn-gaunt  seems  not  in- 
tended to  imply  any  defect,  it  perhaps  means,  a  horse  so  slender  that  a 
man  might  clasp  hun,  and  therefore  formed  for  expedition.     John. 

'  An  arm-gaunt  steed.'  The  commentators  have  puzzletl 
themselves  in  explication  of  an  expression,  which  after  all  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  explain,  and  which  is  apparently  a  misprint. 
'  Arm-gaunt '  should,  1  think,  be  arm-gent.  Gent  is  Jine,  hand* 
somely  clad.  '  An  arm-gent  steed'  will  therefore  mean,  a  tear* 
steed,  gayly  caparisoned  :  and  such  as,  when  we  consider  the  si- 
tuation of  Antony,  we  may  well  suppose  would  be  presented  him 
to  mount.  That  a  lean,  or  ill-fed  horse  should  be  brought  to  hioi 
is  highly  improbable  :  beside,  the  very  circumstance  of  the  loud 
neighing  of  the  animal,  speaks  him  on  the  contrary  to  be  high-fed, 
spirited,  and  proper  for  a  soldier  to  bestride. 

There  are  yet  two  other  rea<lings.  \.  Arm-gaud  which  comes 
nearer  the  letters  in  the  text ;  and  will  have  the  same  meaning  as 
arm-gent :  and  2.  arm-vaunt,  which  more  resembles  the  original  in 
sound.  But  this  latter  epithet,  I  do  not  altogether  like  :  it  is  ill 
compounded.  Yet  'arm  vaunt  steed,'  may  well  enough  statid  foj" 
*  boastlul,  pampered  war-horse.'  The  reader  will  take  his  choice. 
SllAK.  II.  M 
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We  find  in  Richard  III.  and  when  apeaking  of  the  war-horse 
•  Wiiose  high  and  boastful  neighings,'&c. 

Was  becdljj  dumb  by  him.']  Mr.  Theobald  reads  diimb'd,  put  to 
silence.  "  Alexas  means,  (says  he)  the  horse  made  such  a  neighing, 
that  if  he  had  ^poke  he  could  not  have  been  heard."    JouN. 

'  Was  beastly  dumb  by  him.'  Tlje  editors  have  surely  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  lines.  That  Alexas  should  say  he  was  beastly 
dumb'd  by  the  horse,  is  uncommonly  harsh :  and  of  beastly 
done,  {as  given  by  Warburton)  we  may  observe  the  same.  *  By  him' 
will  signify,  I  think,  standing  by  him  (tlie  horse) :  in  the  presence 
of.     I  read, 

'  He  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  said. 
Was  basely  dump  by  him.' 
'What  I  said  and  wished  to  be  listened  to  v/v.s  vilely  dumpish,  stand- 
ing by,  and  hearing  him.'  In  better  language — '  what  I  had  to  say, 
seemed  worthless :  it  was  dull  and  heavy  compared  with  his  high 
and  lively  sounds.'  '  Dump,'  in  Shakspeare's  time,  had  not  the  lu- 
dicrous meaning  that  is  now  athxed  to  it :  formerly  and  in  the  Musi- 
cian's vocabulary,  a  slow  and  solemn  air  was  called  a  dump.  .  B. 

Cleo.  My  sallad  days  I 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment :  Bold  in  blood, 

To  say,  as  I  said  tiien  ! 

Afy  sallad  days  ! 

V,  hen  I  was  green  in  judgment,  cold  in  blood  ! 

To  say,  as  I  said  then  ! 
This  puzzles  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Theobald.  He  says:  "  Cleopatra  may 
speak  very  naturally  here  with  contempt  of  her  judgment  at  that  period: 
but  how  truly  with  regard  to  the  coldness  of  her  blood  may  admit  some 
question  :"  and  then  employs  his  learning  to  prove,  that  at  this  cold 
season  of  her  blood,  she  had  seen  twenty  good  years.  But  Shakspeare's 
best  justification  is  restoring  his  own  sense,  which  is  done  merely  by  a 
different  pointing : 

My  sallad  days ; 

When  1  was  green  in  judgment.     Cold  in  blood  ! 

To  say  as  I  said  then. 
Cold  in  blood,  is  an  upbraiding  expostulation  to  her  maid.     Those,  says 
she,  were  my  sallad  days,  when  I  was  green  in  judgment ;  but  your  blood  is 
as  cold  as  my  judgment,  if  you  have  the  same  opinion  of  things  now  as  1  had 
then.     Ware. 

I  would  prefer  ballad  days.  What  are  sallad  days  ?  Does  sallad 
give  any  particular  or  appropriate  idea  of  youth?  or  do  the  editors 
read  sallad,  because  Cleopatra  is  here  speaking  of  her  green  judg- 
ment? Green,  in  this  place,  however,  has  not  the  smallest  re- 
ference to  color,  it  certainly  means  unripe ;  and  do  we  say  of  sallad 
that  it  is  unripe  ?  The  true  reading,  I  should  suppose,  is  ballad 
days,  i.  e.  Days  when  she  was  little  given  to  thought  or  reflection. 
We  now  say,  *  our  dancing  days,'  when  we  speak  of  the  earliest 
and  liveliest  part  of  our  life.     B. 

Pomp.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 
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Men.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 

Deny  us  for  our  good  :  so  iind  we  profit. 

By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Whiles  we  are  suito-s  to  their  throne,  decays 

The  thing  w6  sue  for  A 
This  nonsense  should  be  read  thus: 

Whiles  zoe  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  delay's 

The  thing  we  sue  for. 
Menccrates  had  said,  The  gods  do  not  deny  that  which  they  delay.  The 
other  turns  his  words  to  a  ditiererit  meaning,  and  replies,  Delay  is  the 
very  thing  ue  beg  of  them,  i.  e.  the  delay  of  our  enemies  in  making  pre- 
paration against  us:  which  he  explains  afterwards,  by  saying,  Mark 
Antony  was  tied  up  by  lust  in  iEgypt;  Cjesar  by  avarice  at  llome ;  and 
Lepidus  employed  in  keeping  well  with  both.     W'arb. 

It  is  not  always  prudent  to  be  too  hasty  in  exclamation  ;  the  reading 
which  Dr.  VVarburton  rejects  as  nonsense,  is  in  my  opinion  right ;  if 
deliry  be  what  they  sue  for,  they  have  it,  and  the  consolation  offered  be- 
comes supertiuous.  Trie  meaning  is,  While  zee  are  praying,  the  thing  for 
which  we  pray  is  losiug  its  value.     John. 

*  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 

The  thing  we  sue  for.' 
Warburton  is  wrong  :  and  Johnson  while  lie  retains  *  decays '  is 
mistaken  in  the  sense.  Pompey  does  not  say,  *  the  thing  for  which 
we  pray  is,  while  we  are  prayuig,  losing  its  value.'  He  advan- 
ces nothing  as  from  himself:  he  uses  not  the  expression  as  an  as- 
sertion, for  that  would  be  at  once  to  charge  the  '  great  Gods  ' 
with  injustice,  but  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  as  wishing  to  be  informed 
if  the  Heavens  were  likely  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  earthly 
affairs.     I  read  : 

'  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 

The  thing  we  sue  for?' 
i.  e.  *  is  it  that  our  suit  will  necessarily  fail  through  the  delay  you 
apeak  of  1'  This  I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  from  the  construction 
of  the  sentence,  the  order  of  the  words,  and  which,  with  the  other 
signification,  would  be  as  follows  : 

'  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  the  thing 

Decays  we  sue  for.' 
But  more   particularly  I   am  inclined  to  consider  the   passage  as 
involving  in  it  a  question,  from  the  reply  of  Meras  ;  and  which 
thus  becomes  pertinent  and  just.     B. 

Pvmp.  My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full. 

In  old  editions, 

My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  th'  JulL] 
What  does  the  relative  it  belong  to  ?  It  cannot  in  sense  relate  to  hope,  nor 
in  concord  to  powers.     The  poet's  allusion  is  to  the  moon  ;  and  Pompey 
would  say,  he  is  yel  but  a  half  moon,  or  crescent ;  but  his  hopes  tell 
him,  that  crescent  wL.  come  to  a/«//  orb.    Xmeob. 
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'  My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.' 
Theobald's  moonstruck  fancy  has  carried  him  into  the  Clouds, 
Seriously,  however,  the  word  crescent  has  put  him  on  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage.  There  is  no  sort  of  allusion  to  the 
moon.  '  Crescent,'  is  used  merely  in  the  sense  of  growing,  m- 
creasing.     We  must  read, 

My  power  is  Ciescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.' 
'  Come  to  the  full '  is,  come  to  the  full  number:  the  number  which 
may  be  necessary  in  my  design.  Pompey  would  say — *  My  power, 
my  force  is  rapidly  increasing  :  so  much  so,  that,  I  expect  my 
army  will  soon  be  complete.'  *  Full,'  is  a  common  military  term, 
as  a  full  company,  regiment  &c.  Towards  the  close  of  this  scene 
Antony  asks  :  '  what  is  his  (Pompey's)  strength  V  to  whicb  Caesar 
makes  answer — *  great,  and  increasing.'     B. 

Pomp.  But  all  the  charms  of  love. 

Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip  ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty. 

thy  wan  lip  .'j  In  the  old  edition  it  is 

thy  wand  lip  ! 

Perhaps,  ioxfond  lip,  or  warm  lip,  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Wand,  if  it  stand, 
is  either  a  corruption  oi  wan,  the  adjective,  or  a  contraction  of  wanned, 
or  made  wan,  a  participle.  Or  perhaps  waned  lip,  i.  e.  decreased,  like  the 
moon,  in  its  beauty. 

Yet  this  expression  of  Pompey.'s  perhaps,  after  all,  implies  a  wish  only, 
that  every  charm  of  love  may  confer  additional  softness  on  the  lips  of 
Cleopatra :  i.  e.  that  her  beauty  may  improve  to  the  ruin  of  her  lover. 
The  epithet  wan  might  have  been  added,  only  to  show  the  speaker's  pri- 
vate contempt  of  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  lips  of  Africans  and 
Asiatics  are  paler  than  those  of  European  nadons.     Steev. 

*  Thy  wan  lip.'  The  commentators  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, have  labored  to  explain  a  word,  a  particular  expression, 
without  attending  to  the  context.  It  is  strange  that  they  should 
talk  of  the  waned  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  while  Pompey  in  speaking 
of  her  says  —  '  all  the  charms  of  love' — '  Let  witchcraft  join  with 
beauty'  &c.  Johnson  who  saw  the  impropriety  of  *  wan  lip '  when 
applied  to  the  Queen  of  Egypt  has  proposed /ow</  or  warm.  This,  it 
is  true,  will  give  a  better  sense  than  the  original  reading  [*  wan'd,'] 
but  no  way  resembles  the  word.  *  Wan'd,'  I  am  persuaded,  should 
be  want '  contracted  of  wanton.  The  t'  with  the  elision,  will, 
when  turned  at  the  press  have  much  the  appearance  of  d:  and 
hence  the  mistake  in  succeeding  copies.  As  to  the  Jitness  of  thfli 
epithet  (wanton)  there  is  no  occasion  for  insisting  on  it  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  The  figures,  known,  among  Grammarians  by  the  names 
of  aphaeresis,  syncope,  and  apocope,  were  common  with  the  writers 
of  Shakspeare's  time.     B. 

Pomp.  Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  tiiem  all, 
'Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  between  themselves; 
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-Square ]  That  is,  quarrel.     Steev. 


'  Square.'  Square  canuol  well  mean  quarrel.  Instance  the  com- 
aion  expressions—*  This  shall  break  no  scjuare,'  'To  be  upon  square 
"with  one,'  i.  (^.friends.  Perhaps  we  should  read  '  Quart  contract- 
ed of  quarrel  on  account  of  the  metre.     B. 

Cccs.  Yet,  if  you  there 

Did  practise  on  my  state,  j^our  being  in  iEgypt 
JVIight  be  my  question. 

question.'^     i.  e.  My  theme  or  subject  of  conversation.     Mal. 

Mr.  Malone  here  considers  question  in  a  much  too  limited  sense. 
My  question  must,  in  this  place,  mean  ?m/  business.  This  is  a 
matter,  says  Cassar  (nieaninij  the  practising  on  his  state),  that  I 
should  particularly  inquire  into.     B. 

'  Cas.  Your  wife,  and  brother. 

Made  wars  upon  me  ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

their  contestation 

Was  theam_/br  3/o«,  j/om  were  the  zcord  of  H'«r.l 
The  only  meanii)g  oi'  this  can  be,  that  the  war,  which  Antony's  wife 
and  brother  made  upon  Ctesar,  was  theam  for  Antony  too  to  make  war ; 
or  was  the  occasion  why  he  did  make  war.  But  this  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  context,  which  shows,  Antony  did  neither  encourage  them  to 
it,  nor  second  them  in  it.     We  cannot  doubt  then,  but  the  poet  wrote  : 

and  (heir  contestation 

Was  theam'd    for  you, 
i.  e.  The  pretence  of  the  war  was  on  your  account,  they  took  up  arms  in 
your  name,  and  you  were  made  the  theme  and  subject  of  their  insurrec- 
tion.    Waub. 

I  am  neither  satisfied  with  the  reading  nor  the  emendation;  theam^d  is, 
I  think,  a  word  unauthorised,  and  very  harsh.     Perhaps  we  may  read  : 

— their  contestation 

Had  theme  from  you,  you  were  the  roord  of  war. 
The  dispute  derived  its  subject  from  you.     It  may  be  corrected  by  mer^ 
transposition : 

their  contestation 

You  were  theme  tor,  you  were  the  word —    John. 

' and  their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  yon  were  the  word  of  war.' 
I  find  myself  precisely  in  the  situation  of  Johnson  :  neither  satisfied 
with  the  present  reading,  nor  with  Warburton's  emendation.  It  is 
observed  by  the  former,  that  the  passage  may  be  corrected  by 
transposition  only.  I  am  clearly  of  this  opinion,  though  not  con- 
tent with  what  he  has  done.  The  following  arrangement,  while  it 
gives  smoothness  to  the  dictioHj  may  possibly  be  thought  to  improve 
the  sense  :   *  yes  you,'  being  used  emphatically. 

' -And  their  contestation 

For  you :  yes  you,  the  theme,  the  word  of  war.' 
I  have  made  no  other  change  than  that  of  yes  for  was.     It  is  seen 
that  the  mistake  would  be  easy  either  by  means  of  the  pen  or  the 
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type:  nay  it  might  even  be  made  by  the  ear,  since  yes,  in  the 
dialect  of  many  ofour  provinces  is  yas.     B. 

Ant.  As  for  my  wife, 

I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another  : 

As  for  my  wife, 

I  wish  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another  ;] 
In  such  another !  In  what  other?  Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
ought  to  read  : 

i  wish  you  had  her  spirit ;  e'en  such  another.     Mal. 

'  — As  tor  my  wife, 

I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another.' 
Mr.  Malone's  exclamatory  question  is  exceedingly  strange.  '  What 
other?'  why  such  another  wife  as  Fulvia.  Antony  wishes  that 
Caesar  could  boast  of  a  woman  who  possessed  a  spirit  like  to  that 
of  his  (Antony's)  wife.  Nothing  surely  can  be  plainer,  more 
easily  understood.     B. 

Aftt.  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak  no  more. 
Eno.  Go  to  then  ;  your  considerate  stone. 

your  considerate  stojie.']  This  line  is  passed  by  all  the  editors,  as  if 

they  understood  it,  and  believed  it  universally  intelligible.  1  cannot 
find  in  it  any  very  obvious,  and  hardly  any  possible  meaning.  I  would 
therefore  read : 

Go  to  then,  you  considerate  ones. 
You  who  dislike  my  frankness  and  temerity  of  speech,  and  are  so  comi- 
derate  and  discreet,  go  to,  do  your  own  business.    John. 

I  Le'ieve,  Go  to  then,  your  considerate  stone,  means  only  this:  If  I 
wust  be  chidden,  hencefoj-ward  I  zcili  be  mute  as  a  marble  statue,  which 
seems  to  think,  though  it  can  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Toilet  explains  the  passage  in  question,  thus :  "  I  will  henceforth 
seem  senseless  as  a  stone,  however  I  may  observe  and  consider  your 
words  and  actions."    Steev. 

To  seem  to  think  though  it  can  say  nothing,  is  not  peculiar  to  a 
marble  Statue.  '  Considerate  stone,'  however,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, is  certainly  without  meaning.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
misprint,  and  that  we  should  read .  Go  to  then ;  your  confederate's 
tone  ;  i.  e.  Go  to  then  ;  as  your  confederate  would  say.  By  which 
words,  Enobarbus  seems  to  reprove  Antony  for  his  mildness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  that  Caesar  is  some- 
what too  assuming  in  his  manner.  It  is  seen  how  easily  a  transcri- 
ber or  Printer  might  make  considerate  of  confederate,  joining  at 
the  same  time  the  genitive  s  to  tone.     B. 

CcBs.  If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness. 

• • — your  reproof 

Were  well  deserv'd 

In  the  old  edition ;  .  _  _  _;;( 

your  proof 

Were  well  deserv'd -"* 
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Which  Mr.  Theobald,  with  his  usual  triumph,  changes  to  approof,  which 
lie  explains,  allowaace.     Join.. 

I  tliink  •  approof  is  rij^bt.  Approof,  with  the  writers  of  Shaks- 
peare's  time,  is  commendation.  Your  commendation  of  Oclavia 
(says  C;vsar)  would,  if  Cleopatra  heard  you,  be  construed  inlo  folly: 
rashness  here  is  folly.     B. 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adornings  :  at  tlie  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs. 

And  made  their  bends  adornings  : ]  This  is  sense  indeed,  and  may 

be  understood  thus ;  her  maids  bowed  with  so  good  an  air,  that  it  added 
new  graces  lo  them.  But  this  is  not  what  Shakspeare  would  say  :  Cleo- 
patra, in  this  famous  scene,  personated  Venus  just  rising  from  the 
waves  :  at  which  time  the  Mythologists  tell  us,  the  Sea-deities  surround- 
ed the  goddess  to  adore,  and  pay  her  homage.  Agreeably  to  this  fable, 
Cleopatra  had  dressed  her  maids,  the  poet  tells  us,  like  Nereids.  To 
make  the  whole  therefore  conformable  to  the  story  represented,  we  may 
be  assured,  Shakspeare  wrote  : 

And  made  their  bends  adorings. 
They  did  her  obseivance  in  the  posture  of  ado7-ation,  as  if  she  had 
been  Venus.     Warb. 

That  Cleopatra  personated  Venus,  we  know  ;  but  that  Shakspeare  was 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance  of  homage  being  paid  her  by  the 
Deities  of  the  sea,  is  by  no  means  as  certain.  The  old  term  will  proba- 
bly appear  the  more  elegant  of  the  two  to  modern,  readers,  who  have 
heard  so  much  about  the  line  of'  beauty.     Stiev. 

'  Her  geutlewonien,  like  the  Nereides, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 

And  made  their  bends  adornings.' 
That  Warburton's  change  of  '  adornings'  to  adorings  is  particu- 
larly happy  will  be  acknowledged,  I  believe,  by  envy  herself  except 
when  appearing  in  the  person  of  Mr.  S. — a  gentleman  wiio  sneers  at 
our  Poet  loo  as  though  he  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  ancient 
mythology.  The  contrary,  however,  is  fact,  as  we  discover  by 
many  instances  in  his  plays.  But  though  the  emendation  of  the 
learned  Prelate  as  far  as  it  respects  the  word  '  adorings '  is  right, 
the  passage  is  otherwise  extremely  corrupt.  What  can  we  possibly 
understand  by  '  tended  her  i'  the  eyes.'  It  is  evident  that 
several  of  the  words  are  misplaced,  and  that  the  punctuation  is 
wrong.  Let  us  try  if  a  clearer  meaning  may  not  be  extracted  from 
the  lines  by  a  different  arrangement,  and  by  altering  '  bends  '  to 
tends,  i.  e.  tendances,  respectful  attentions  ;  *  i'  the  eyes  '  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people. 

'  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
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So  many  mermaids,  tended  her :  and  made 

Their  tends,  i'  the  eyes,  adorings.' 
•  Her    gentleAvomen  (says  Enobarbus)    tended   iier:   and  such  were 
their   tendances :  so  humble   were  they  in   their  duties   that  they 
seemed,  to  the  people,  to  adore,  to  do  iier  homage.' 

If  it  be  objected,  in  regard  to  the  word  '  tends'  that  no  example 
can  be  produced  of  it  as  a  substantive,  I  shall  only  indulge  myself 
in  a  smile.  He,  however,  who  could  make  such  objection,  is  cer- 
tainly unfit  to  be  the  elucidator  of  Shakspeare.     B. 

'  From  the  barge 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense.' 
An  *  invisible  perfume'  I   do   not  well  understand.     May  we  not 
read? — '  an  invincible  perfume.'     Invincible  (though  improperly) 
for  prevailing,  powerful,  strong.     B. 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,   Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

-    — Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  hiiii\ 
Dr.  VVarburton  says,  the  poet  wrote  nllottery  :  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  assertion. 

So,  in  Stanyhurst's  translation  of  Virgil,  1582  : 

"  By  this  hap  escaping  the  filth  of  lottarye  carnal." 
Again,  in  the  Honest  Man's  Fvrtune,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

" fainting  under 

Fortune's  false  lottery.^'     Steev. 

'  Octavia  is 

A  blessed  lottery  to  him.' 
For  'lottery  '  Dr.  Warburton  reads  allottery.  In  this  latter  expres- 
sion (though  I  do  not  think  it  right)  there  is  sense.  In  the  former 
there  is  scarcely  any  :  or  at  the  best  it  gives  a  ludicrous  and  imper- 
fect idea,  since  from  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech  a 
compliment  is  evidently  intended  to  be  passed  on  the  Lady.  Wo- 
man, it  is  true,  is  vulgarly  said  to  be  a  riddle  ;  and  that  she  is 
likewise  *  a  lottery  '  the  ungallant,  perhaps,  wilt  be  ready  enough 
to  admit.  But  in  whatever  way  we  may  consider  the  passage,  'a 
blessed  lottery,'  is  very  harsh.  Had  he  spoken  of  her  as  a  blessed 
prize,  it  might  have  been  understood.  I  put,  however,  a  totally 
difFerenf  construction  on  the  lines,  substituting  Votary  in  the  place 
of 'lottery.'     Read, 

*  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  he  is  aye  blessed: 
Octavia  votary  to  him.' 
*  Octavia  has  so  much  beauty,  wisdom  and  modesty,  that  Antony, 
if  his  heart  can  possibly  be  fixed,  must  be  ever  happy  in  her,  in 
the  woman  who  thus  is  destined  to  him.' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Votary  is  not  here  used  according  to  its 
precise  and  definite  meaning ;  but  as  every  one  who  is  bound  by 
a  religious  vow  is  still  called  a  votary,  whether  that  vow  be  volun 
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tarily  or  compulsorily  taken,  the  epithet  may  very  well  be  applied 
to  Octavia,  devoted  as  she  is  to  Antony  by  Csesar. 

As  to  tlie  instances  of  lottery,  from  the  Spanish  Tragedy  and  the 
Honest  Man's  Fortune,  the  word  has  in  both  its  proper  and  nsual 
signification,  and  consequently  in  no  sort  illustrates  the  present 
expression  :  and  as  to  the  line  from  Stanyhurst  it  is  still  more  foreign 
to  the  purpose,  nay  absolutely  ridiculous — for  what,  I  would  ask, 
is  a  Carnal  lottery  ?  '  Lottarye  '  should  be  Lotharye  (a  second  t 
being  used  at  the  press  in  mistake  for  h,)  i.  e.  Carnal  abominations. 
The  sense  is  evident.     B. 

Cko.  Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Ram  thou  thy  f rail f'ul  tidings — ]  Shakspeare  probably  wrote,  (as  SirT. 
Ilanmev  observes)  Raiw-thou  &c.  Ruin  agrees  better  with  the  epithets 
fruitful  and  barren.     Steev. 

Perhaps  we  should  read,  Cram  thou.  Sec.  Shakspeare  writes  ia 
another  place  ; 

*  You  cram  these  news  into  mint  ear  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.' 

Hanmer's  emendation,  however,  is  certainly  deserving  of  notice.  B. 

Cleo.  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
Thou  art  not  what  thou'rt  sure  of! — Get  thee  hence : 

Thou  art  tiot  ichat  thuu'rt  sure  of ! — ]  For  this,  which  is  not  easily  un- 
derstood. Sir  T.  Ilannier  has  given  : 

That  say'st  but  whul  thou'rt  sure  of ! 
I  am  not   satisfied  with  the  change,  which,  though  it  affords  sense,  ex- 
hibits little  spirit.     I  fancy  the  line  consists  only  of  abrupt  starts. 

O  thai  this  fault  should  make  a  linavc  of  thee, 

Thou  art — not  what? — Thou'rt  sure  on't.     Get  thee  hence: 
That  his  fault  should  7nake  a  knave  of  thee  that  art — but  whzX  shall  I  say 
thou  art  not  ?  Thou  art  then  sure  ot"  this  marriage.     Get  thee  hence. 
Dr.  Warburton  has  received  Sir.  T.  Hanmer's  emendation.     Jon.v. 
In  Measure  fur  Measure,  act  II.  sc.  ii.  is  a  passage  so  much  resembling 
this,  that  I  cannot  help  pointing  it  out  for  the  use  of  some  future  com- 
nientaf^ir,  though  I  am  unable  to  apply  it  with  success  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult line  before  us  : 

"  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  if  what  he's  most  assur'd, 

His  glassy  essence."    Steev. 

'  Thou  art  not  what  thou'rt  sure  of.'  The  line  as  it  now  stands 
cannot  possibly  be  understood.  By  the  change  of  a  word,  and 
with  the  aid  of  transposition  we  may  elicit  a  meaning. 

•  O  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee. 
That  thwart  not  what  thou  art  sure  of.' 

'  Thou  dost  not  deceive  me  :  thou  dost  not  practise  on  me  by  cross 
or  false  representation  ['  thwart  not'].  No — openly  and  honestlu 
thou  declares!  the  truth,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  consider  thee  as  a 
knave,  through  Antony's  transgression.'  This  is,  surely,  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  Thou'rt  and  thwart  are  so  much  alike  iu  sound 
that  the  mistake  might  well  be  made  by  the  transcriber. 
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With  respect  to  the  line  from  Measure  for  Measure,  it  is  no  way 
in  point.  '  Most  ignorant  S:c.'  is  expressive  of  the  conceit  which 
is  found  in  Man,  notwithstanding  his  intellectual  weakness :  Man 
who  is  ever  presuming,  ever  vauntful  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ; 
yet  ever  manifesting  his  ignorance.  See  note  on  the  passage.  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  Act  2.     B. 

Cleo.  Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination. 

the  feature  of  Octavla.l  By  feature  stems  to  be  meant  the  cast 

and  make  of  her  face.  Ft-ature,  hozrever,^  anciently  appears  to  have 
signified  beauty  in  general     Steev. 

*  The  feature  of  Octavia.'  Feature,  with  the  earlier  writers,  is 
not  at  all  times  lineament  of  the  visage.  It  frequently  signifies 
make  or  shape  in  j^eneral— ^<YMre — (form)  old  French.  This  is 
particularly  seen  in  a  line  of  Spenser : 

'  Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hide.'     B. 

Eno,  Then  the  boy  shall  sing ; 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volly. 

In  old  editions :  _  - 

The  holding  every  man  shall  heat, ] 

The  company  were  to  join  in  the  burden,  which  the  poet  styles,  the  Hold- 
ing. But  how  were  they  to  beat  this  with  their  sides?  I  am  persuaded, 
the  poet  wrote  :  , 

The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  stro7ig  sides  can  volly.    - 
The  breast  and  sides  are  immediately  concerned  in   straining  to  sing  as 
loud  and  forcibly  as  a  man  can.     Theob. 

The  holding  every  man  shall  beat, ]  Every  man  shall  accompany  the 

chorus  by  drumming  on  his  sides,  in  token  of  concurrence  and  applause. 
John. 

'  The  holding,'  &c.  Mr.  Theobald  is  of  opinion  that  to  '  beat 
the  burden  of  a  song  with  their  sides,'  is  an  expression  not  very  ea- 
sily understood,  and  he  has,  not  improperly,  changed  '  beat'  to 
bear.  Shakspeare,  however,  may  have  Avrilten  '  peat'  (repeat) — 
*  every  man  shall  repeat  the  burden  with  all  his  power  of  lungs.' 
As  to  Johnson's  interpretation,  it  is  absurd.  Beside,  were  we  even 
to  admit  his  conceit,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  word  '  volly?' — It 
cannot  be  used  in  speaking  of  drumming.     B. 

Eno.         Co?ne,  thou  mojiarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  zvith  pink  eyne : 

— with  pink  eyne  : — ^]  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  says  a  pink  eye 
is  a  small  eye,  and  quotes  this  passage  for  his  authority.  Pink  eyne, 
however,  may  be  red  eyes :  eyes  inflamed  with  drinking,  are  very  well 
appropriated  to  Bacchus. 

"  — such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes."    Steev. 

*  Pink  eynci  in  this  place,  I  believe,  are  neither  small  eyes  nor 
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red  eyes,  but  twinkling  eyes ;  and  such  as  are  usually  observed  in 
drunken  persons.  To  pink,  is  to  wink  with  the  eyes.  '  He  is 
quite  pinky,'  for  '  he  is  quite  fuddled,'  is  now  made  use  of  in  or- 
dinary conversation.     B. 

Ejw.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  heetle. 

They  are.  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. — ]  i.  e.  They  are  the  wings 
that  raise  this  heavy  lumpish  insect  from  the  ground.     Stekv. 

*  They  are  his  shards,  and  lie  their  beetle.'  Mr.  Steevens's  inter' 
pretation  1  do  not  in  the  least  understand.  '  Shards,'  are  broken 
pieces  of  earthen  ware,  and  which  serve  as  shelter  to  the  Beetle, — an 
insect  proverbially  blind.  Eiiobarbus  would  here  insinuate,  not 
only  that  Lepidus  is  blind  to  the  designs  of  Ctesar  and  Antony, 
but  that  he  is  indolent,  indifferent  to  state  affairs,  and  that  he 
covers  himself  from  censure,  from  all  possihle  injury,  by  allowing 
his  colleague  to  be  the  prominent  character  on  every  occasion  : — and 
this  is  according  to  the  account  before  given  of  Lepidus  by  Antony 
— •  a  barren  spirited  fellow.'     B. 

J?it.  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 

¥ov  what  you  seem  to  fear: 

'  therein  curious,]  i.  e.  scrupulous. 

*  Therein  curious.'  I  should  rather  suppose  '  Curious  '  to  sig- 
nify inquisitive,  diligent  to  pry  into.  Antony  would  say  that  his 
conduct  will  be  such  as  to  bear  the  nicest  examination.     B. 

Eno.  What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd  : 
Believe  it,  'till  I  weep  too. 

Believe  it,  'till  I  weep  too.^  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  tense  of  the 
verb  here,  against  the  authority  of  all  the  copies.  There  was  no  sense 
in  it,  I  think,  as  it  stood  before.     Theob. 

I  am  afraid  there  was  better  sense  in  this  passage  as  it  stood  before, 
than  Mr.  Theobald's  alteration  will  afford  us.  Believe  it,  (says  Enobarbus) 
that  Antony  did  so,  i.  e.  that  he  wept  over  such  an  event,  till  you  see  me 
wcepiiiii  on  the  same  occasion,  when  I  shall  be  ohliiied  to  ijou  Jor  putting 
such  a  construction  on  my  tears,  uhich,  in  reality,  (like  his)  wilt  be  tears 
qr'  joy.  I  have  replaced  the  old  reading.  Theobald  reads,  "  'till  I  wept 
too.''    Steev. 

'  Believe  it  till  I  weep  too.'  I  think  Theobald  right.  Mr.  Stee- 
vens(who  tells  us,  though  by  the  way  there  was  little  occasion  for  it 
— that  he  is  "  afraid  of  better  sense,")  has  put  a  construction  on  the 
passage,  which  it  will  by  no  means  hear:  beside,  it  is  Octavius  of 
whom  Enobarbus  speaks  and  not  of  Antony,  who  was  really,  and 
truly  afflicted  at  the  fall  of  Julius.  The  vulgar  sense  (don't  you 
believe  it)  which  must  of  course  be  afh.ved  to  the  latter  Editor's 
reading  is  insufferable.     B. 

j4nt.  The  mean  time,  lady, 

I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
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Shall  Stain  your  brother :   Make  3'our  soonest  haste  ; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

the  mean  time,  lady, 

Til  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 

Shall  stain  your  brother  ; ] 

Thus  the  printed  copies.  But,  sure,  Antony,  whose  business  here  is  id 
mollify  Octavia,  does  it  with  a  very  ill  grace  :  and  'tis  a  very  odd  way  of 
satisfying  her,  to  tell  her  the  war,  he  raises,  shall  stain,  i,  e,  casjLaa 
odium  upon  her  brother.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  we  must  read,  with  the 
addition  only  of  a  single  letter. 

Shall  strain  your  brother  ; 

i.  e.  shall  lay  him  under  constraints;  shall  put  hirn  to  such  shifts,  that 
he  shall  neither  be  able  to  make  a  progress  against,  or  to  prejudice  me. 
Plutarch  says,  that  Octavius,  understanding  the  sudden  and  wonderful 
preparations  of  Antony,  was  astonish'd  at  it ;  for  he  himself  was  in  many 
wants ;  and  the  people  were  sorely  oppressed  with  grievous  exactions. 
Theob. 

I  do  not  see  but  stain  may  be  allowed  to  remain  unaltered,  meaning 
no  more  than  shame  or  disgrace.     John. 

*  Stain,'  I  think,  is  ri»hf,  only  that  it  should  be  printed  'stain  for 
sustain  or  support.  The  context  will  warrant  this  reading.  Antony 
says,  that,  if  he  loses  his  honor,  he  loses  himself:  still,  adds  he,  to 
shew  you  how  much  I  am  inclined  to  be  well  with  Caesar,  yourself 
shall  go  between  us,  and  I  will  make  preparation  to  support  him, 
if  he  be  so  minded  as  to  act  with  me.  '  So  your  desires  are  yours,' 
continues  he,  i.  e.  you  have  your  wishes  for  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion :  be  quick,  and,  if  possible,  effect  it.  •  To  this  Octavia  returns 
him  thanks,  which  she  would  certainly  not  have  done,  had  he  insi 
nuated  that  he  meant  to  shame  or  disgrace  her  brother.  When  it 
appears  to  you,  proceeds  Antony,  where  this  begins  (i.  e.  where 
there  is  any  fault,)  turn  your  displeasure  that  way.  From  all  which 
we  may  infer,  that  he  was  wiHing  to  assist  Csesar,  if  in  honor 
he  could  do  so.    Tiie  poet  wrote  'stain  on  account  of  the  metre.    B. 

Cces.  Which  soon  he  gianted, 

Beince  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

o 

Which  soon  he  granted, 
Being  an  abstract  'tzoccn  his  lust  and  him.^ 
Antony  very   soon  comply'd  to  let   Octavia  go  at  her  request,  says 
Cfesar;  and  why  ?  Because  she  was  an  abstract  between  his  inordinate 
passion  and  him  ;  this  is  absurd.     We  must  read, 
Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 
i.  e,  his  wife  being  an  obstruction,  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  his  wanton 
pleasures  with  Cleopatra."    Warb. 

'  Which  soon  he  granted, 
Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 
Warburton's  alteration  'obstruct'  certainly  gives  a  perfect  sense ; 
but  still  the  expression  is  harsh.     With  the  addition  of  a  single 
letter  and  with  a   different  punctuation,  the  original  reading  may 
very  well  remain,  as  thus  : 

'  Which  soon  he  granted. 
Being  an  abstract :  'tweyn'd  his  lust  and  him.' 
'  An  abstract '  is  used  for  separated  from ;  an  estranged  persoij. 
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Cjesar  would  say,  '  Antony  was  already,  in  effect  separated  from 
YOU  :  his  affections  were,  estranged,  while  his  lust  was  entwisted, 
ingraffed  in  him,  as  it  were  &c.  Tweyne  (intwine)  is  so  spelled  in 
Chaucer.     B. 

Cleo.  Is't  not  denoinic'd  against  us  ?  Why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person? 

Is't  not  denouncd  against  us  ^  &c.]     I  would  read  : 

"  Is't  not?  Denounce  against  Os,  why  should  not  we 
"  Be  there  in  person?"     Tyrwh. 

The  old  copy  reads — 

//'  not  denounc'd  against  us,  why,  &r. 
which  may  be  right.     Mal. 

'  Is't  not  denounc'd  against  us?'  This  passage  has  hitherto  been 
misunderstood.  *  Is't  not  denounc'd  against  us?'  Means — Doea 
not  the  enemy  threaten  us  with  war  ?  The  substantive,  war,  being 
omitted,  the  editors  have  mistaken  the  sense.     B- 

JEno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  niann'd  : 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingrost  by  swift  impress  ; 

— muleteers, — ]     The  old  copy  reads  militers.     Mal. 

'  Muleteers.'  The  old  copy  is  right,  *  Militers,'  (Militaires  fr.) 
"  You  convert  your  soldiers  into  seamen,  and  in  so  doing  you  do 
wrong,"  says  Enobarbus.  This  is  far  more  forcible  than  meleteers: 
while  it  gives  consistency  to  the  whole  of  his  argument.  *  You 
therein  throw  away  the  absolute  soldiership  you  have.'     B. 

Sold.  His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Begviird  all  spies. 

— distractions — ]  Detachments;  separate  bodies.    John. 

The  word  is  thus  used  by  Sir  Paul  Rycant  in  his  Maxims  of  TurTdsh 
Polity  : — "  and  not  suffer  his  affections  to  wander  on  other  wives,  slaves, 
ex  distractions  of  his  love"     Steev. 

'  Distractions.'  Johnson  has  rightly  explained  distractions.  But 
what  have  Mr.  Steevens's  love  distractions  to  do  with  military 
detachments?     Such  synonymies  are  curious  indeed  !     B. 

Cc£s.  Do  not  exceed 

The  prescript  of  this  ^crowl :  Our  fortune  has 
Upon  this  jump. 

*  Our  fortune  lies 

Upon  this  jump.' 
I  do  not  approve  the  ludicrous  expression  'jump'  in  a  scene  like 
this,  and  which  is   otherwise  properly  worded.     The   word    may 
have  been  junct'  contracted  of  juncture,  probably  mistaken  from 
the  sound.     B. 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
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With  very  ignorance ; 

The.  greater  cantle ]  A  piece  or  lump.     Pope. 

Cantle  is  rather  a  corner.    Caesar  in  this  play  menlions  thethree-nook'd 
world.     Of  this  triangular  world  every  triumvir  had  a  corner.     John. 
The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  late  edit.  v.  3010 : 
"  Of  no  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing."     Steev. 

*  The  greater  cantle.'  Pope's  explication  is  inelegant ;  and  John- 
son's is  much  the  same.  Cantle  is  parcel  (law  term),  and  this  may 
properly  be  employed  here.  As  to  what  is  meant  by  a  three-nooWd 
world,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  I  think  we  should  read,  three- 
nulcd  world.  Nuke  is  the  head.  Now,  Rome  being  styled  misti-ess 
of  the  "doorld,  will,  by  a  synecdoche,  stand  for  the  world  in  general, 
the  whole  terrestrial  globe.  Caesar's  expression  will  therefore  signify, 
Rome,  which  had  been  under  the  rule,  the  sway  of  liimself  and  his 
two  colleagues ;  and  when  he  adds,  that  this  three-nuk'd  world 
"  shall  bear  the  olive  freely,"  and  further  says,  that  the  "  time  of 
universal  peace  is  near,"  he  means  that  commotions  will  not  again 
arise  from  the  triumvirate  :  it  is  no  more.     B. 

Scar.  Yon'  ribald  nag  of  Egypt, 

Whom  leprosy  o'ertake !  i'the  midst  o'the  fight,— 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appeared 

Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, 

The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

ribald ]  A  luxurious  squanderer.     Pope. 

The  word  is  in  the  old  edition  ribaudred,  which  I  do  not  understand, 
but  mention  it,  in  hopes  others  may  raise  some  happy  conjecture. 
John. 

A  ribald  is  a  lewd  fellow.     So,  in  Arden  of  Feversham,  1599  : 

" that  injurious  ribull  that  attempts 

"  To  vyolate  my  dear  wyve's  chastity." 
Again : 

"  Injurious  strumpet  and  thou  ribald  knave." 
Ribaudred,  the  old   reading,  is,  I  believe,  no  more  than  a  corruption. 
Shakspeare,  who  is  not  always  very  nice  about  his  versification,  might 
have  written : 

"  Yon  ribald-rid  nag  o^  Egypt, — 
i.  e.  Yon  strumpet,  who  is  common  to  every  wanton  fellow.     It  appears 
however  from   Barrett's  Alvearie,  1580,  that  the  word  was  sometimes 
written  ribaudrous.     Steev. 

Ribaudred  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  true  reading.  Ribaude,  in 
the  French  language,  is  a  whore,  a  strumpet.  I  would  likewise 
read  hag.  Ribaudred  hag,  \.  e.  a  woman  who  has  been  the  pro- 
perty of  several  men  ;  as  was  the  case  with  Cleopatra.  Had  our 
author  written  strumpeted  hag,  he  would,  I  presume,  have  been 
generally  understood :  ribaudred  hag  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
affectation  of  employing  French  words  was  extremely  common  in 
Shakspeare 's  time.  He  uses  strumpeted.  Com.  Err.  A.  2,  S.  2. 
It  were  improper  lo  read  nag  of  Egypt,  as  Mr.  S.  is  inclined  to  do^ 
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and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the '  brize'  is  spoken  of.  Brhe  is  to 
be  understood  as  sting  simply,  and  not  that  Cleopatra  i)ad,fls  a  nag, 
the  brize,  or  like  a  nag  hoists  sail,  or  that  she  Jlies  like  a  cow  in 
June.  Those  readings,  indeed,  were  equally  absurd.  The  con- 
struction is — Cleopatra  having  the  sting  upon  her — a  cow  in  June 
might  have — hoists,  &c.     B. 

Scat\  She  once  being  looft, 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  maffic,  Antony, 

Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and,  like  a  doating  mallard, 

Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her  ; 

— being  looft,]  To  looj'is  to  bring  a  ship  close  to  the  wind.  Steev. 
Mr.  Steevens  observes,  that  to  loof  is  to  bring  a  ship  close  to  the 
wind — very  true  ;  but  that  is  not  the  poet's  particular  meaning  here. 
Cleopatra  might  loof,  or  luff  her  vessel,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  enemy,  as  for  flying  from  him.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  she  looft,  is  saying  nothing,  Looft,  in  this  place,  is  aloof,  or 
at  a  distance.  Cleopatra  having  run  away,  says  Scarus,  Antony 
quickly  followed  her.     B. 

Eno.   Ill  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason, 

Sits  in  the  wind  against  me. 

The  wouiided  cha.nct  uf  Antony.-  ]  I  know,  not  whether  the  author, 
who  loves  to  draw  his  images  from  the  sports  of  the  field,  might  not 
have  written  : 

The  wounded  chase  of  Antony, 

Theallusion  is  to  a  deer  wounded  and  chased^  whom  all  other  deer 
avoid.  /  zoiil,  says  Enobarbus,  follow  Antony,  though  chased  and 
wounded. 

The  common  reading,  however,  may  very  well  stand.    John. 

"  Wounded  chance,"  i.  e.  fallen  fortunes.     B. 

Cko.  What  shall  we  do,   Enobarbus  ? 
Etio.  Think,  and  die. 

Think,  and  die.]  Read  : 
Drink,  and  die. 
This  reply  oi  Enobarbus  seems  grounded  upon  a  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
duct of  Antony  and  Cleopalra,  which  is  related  by  Plutarch:  :ha',  after 
their  defeat  at  Actium,  they  ins^tituted  a  society  o!"  friends,  who  entered 
inloen:;age;neiit  to  di'-  with  tiiom,  not  abatiuir,  in  the  i;»ean  tim*',  any  part 
of  their  luxury,  excess,  and  rior,  in  whicli  lluy  iiad  lived  beiure.     Han. 

Sir  T.  Hanm':'r  reads: 
Driiik,  anj  die. 
And  his  cm'-  claLioi:  has  been  approved,  it  j-eems,  by  Dr.  Wirl«urton 
and  M'  Upton.  Dr.  Johnson,  huwevfr,  "  has  no',  advancetl  it  into  the 
page,  not  '  eins;  convinced  thai  i.  is  txcessary.  I'/i-nn,  an  I  die ;"  .^ays  he, 
"  thai  is,  lief  ret  on  your  orctt  foly,  and  leave  the  world,  is  a  natural 
an- wet."  I  grant  it.  would  be,  unordtng  to  this  espJuiuuion,  a  v.ry  pruper 
answer  from  a  moralist  or  a  divme ;  but  Enobarbus,  1  doubt,  was  neitner 
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the  one  nor  the  other.     He  is  drawn  as  a,  plain,  blunt  soldier ;  not  likely, 
however,  to  offend  so  grossly  in  point  of  delicacy  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer's 
alteration  would  make  him.     I  helieve  the  true  reading  is  : 
Wink,  and  die.     Tyrwh. 

*  Think  and  die,'  is  a  poor  and  bald  expression.  '  Stvink  and 
die'  would  surely  be  proper  from  the  lips  of  Enobarbus,  who  is  re- 
presented as  a  hardy  warrior  throughout  the  play.  The  meaning 
will  "be,  "  Let  us  once  more  labor  in  the  field  of  war  and  die 
fighting" — thereby  intimating,  that  they  ought  not  to  yield,  although 
there  was  no  kind  of  chance  for  success.  This  is  in  character,  and 
agrees  with  the  expression  made  use  of  by  him  in  a  subsequent  scene  ; 
for  when  Antony  says  to  him,  '  wo'ot  thou  fight  well?'  he  replies, 
I'll  strike  and  cry,  *  take  all.'  See  note  on  think  and  drink, 
HeD.  IV.  p.  ].     B. 

Eno.  He  being 

The  meered  question ;  'Tvvas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

he  being 

The  meered  question : ] 

The  meered  question  is  a  term  I  do  not  understand.  I  know  not  what 
to  offer,  except : 

The  mooted  question 

That  is,  the  disputed  point,  the  subject  of  debate.  Mei-e  is  indeed  a 
boundary,  and  the  t/ieered  question,  if  it  can  mean  any  thing,  may,  with 
some  violence  of  language,  mean,  the  disputed  boundary.     John. 

'  Meered  question.'  Shakspeare,  most  probably,  wrote  meetest.' 
'  He  being  the  meetest  question'  i.  e.  '  He  being  the  properest  to 
answer  the  attack  of  Caesar,  not  you.'     B. 

Cko.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Cassar  this,  In  disputation 

I  kiss  his  conquering  hand  : 

Most  kind  messenger 

Say  to  great  Cttsar  this  in  disputation, 

I  kiss  his  conquering  hand  : j 

The  poet  certainly  wrote: 

Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Ceesar  this  ;   in  deputation 

I  kiss  his  conquering  hand : 

i,  e.  hy  proxy  ;  I  depute  you  to  pay  him  that  duty  in  my  name.  Ware. 
I  am  not  certain  that  this  change  is  necessary.  I  kiss  his  hand  in  dis- 
putation, may  mean,  I  own  he  has  the  better  in  the  controversy.  I 
confess  my  inability  to  dispute  or  contend  with  him.  To  dispute  may 
have  no  immediate  reference  to  words  or  language  by  which  controver-- 
sies  are  agitated.  Steev. 
I  would  read  thus  : 

Say  to  great  Csesar, — in  disreputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand, 
i.  e.  I  am  disgraced ;  and  I  iubnnt  to  him.     B. 
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j4nf.  I  will  appear  in  blood  ; 

I.  and  my  sword  a\  ill  earn  my  chronicle  ; 

I  and  my  suord  uiU  earn  my  chronicle  ;]  Tlic  old  copy  reads,  our  chro- 
nicle; wliicli  is  riglit.  /  i/nd  mi/  sward  utll  do  such  acts  as  shall  deserve  to 
be  recorded.  Antony's  boast  has  proved  true.  His  sword  is  chronicled. 
Mal. 

'  I  and  my  sword  will  enni  my  clironicle.'  Mr.  Malone's  inter- 
pretaliou  is  wrong.  'V  is  ay.  Anthony  says,  '  I  will  appear  iu 
blood  :  ay,  and  my  sword  shall  yet  jjrocure,  shall  yet  gain  me 
renown.'     B. 

^gr.  Retire,  we  have  engaii'd  ourselves  too  far  : 
Cascir  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  wiiat  we  cxjiected. 

and  our  oppression]  Oppression  for  opposition.     Ware. 

Sir  T.  llanmer  ha;;  received  o/jposition.     Perhaps  rightly.     John. 

*  And  our  oppression.'  Oppression  seems  to  be  the  right  word — 
oppressed  by  numbers — driven  to  extremity. 

*  And  ouf  oppres^-ion 

Exceeds  what  we  expected.' 
'  Thej/  are,'  as  we  should  now  say,  '  too  hard  for  us.'     B. 

Ant.  To  tl]is  great  fairy  111  commend  thy  acts, 
]\Ial\e  her  thanks  bless  thee. 

To  this  urent  fairy ]  Mr.  Upton  ha«  well  observed,  that^«jrv,  which 

Dr.  Warbiirton  and  Sir  T.  ilanmer  explain  by  Inchantress,  comprises  the 
idea  of  power  and  beauty.     John. 

'  To  this  great  fairy.'  It  must  be  by  a  very  forced  construction 
indeed  that  '  fair\'  (I he  fabled  being  so  called)  ran  be  put  for 
enchantress,  since  the  former  has  noiie  of  the  attributes  or  powers 
so  ger»erally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Faire,  in  old  lan- 
fiuage,  is  happiness,  good  fortune,  and  I  think  that  Shakspeare  has 
here  used  '  fairy,'  written,  perhaps,  faerie,  in  the  sense  of  one 
w  ho  occasions,  ivho  brings  good  fortune.  The  Bonafortuna  of  tbt 
Ronjaus,     B. 

Coit.  Hark,  hov,-  the  driuns  demurely  wake  the  sleepers  : 

Hark,  hou-  the  dnuiis  dr miircly ]  Dtmurcly  for  solemnly.     Ware. 

'  Hark,  how  the  drums  demurely.'  Were  the  construction, 
'  Drums  which  demurely  w<iUe  the  drowsy,'  Vv'arburton's  interpre- 
tation might  be  r.!<>ht.  Still,  however,  wilii  exception  in  the  pre- 
sent case;  for  that  the  drum  or  any  warlike  instrument  whatever 
should  be  beaten  sclemnly  for  the  pur;  o^e  of  calling  soldiers  to 
arms,  were  contrary  to  the  practice  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
limes.  The  matter  is,  that  '  demurely'  belongs  not  to  drums  but  to 
aliepers.     We  must  read, 

'  Hark,  how  the  drums  wake  the  demurely  sleepers.' 
The  word  demurely  is  not  here  used  according  to  the  English  si|;ui» 

Shaic.  II,  N 
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fication ;  it  is  formed  on  the  French  demurer,  and  means  tardy,  un- 
willing to  be  put  in  action  or  motion.  '  Hark,'  (says  the  cenlinel) 
•  how  the  drums  call  forth  the  drowsy  loiterers.'     B. 

Ccps.  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt ! 

Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  tny  crownet,  my  chief  end^ — 

was  my  crownet,  mi/  chief  end. ]  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  that 

crozonet  means  last  purpose,  probably  from  finii  coronut  opus. 
"  My  supreme  crmvn  of  grief."     Stc.ev. 

*  Crownet'  is  a  coronet,   a  little   crown.     It   is   here   used  for 
throne.    B. 

Jtnt,  Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex  ;  most  monster-like,  be  shewn 
For  poor'st  diminutives  to  dolts  ; 

— ■ — most  monster-like,  he  shewn 

For  poor  st  diminutives,  for  dolts; ] 

As  the  allusion  here  is  to  monsters  carried  about  in  shews,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  words,  for  poorest  diminutives,  must  mean  for  the  least  piece  of 
money;  we  must  therefore  read  the  next  v/ord  : 

-for  doits, 

i.  e.  farthings,  which  shews  what  he  means  by  poorest  diminutives, 
Warb. 

There  was  surely  no  occasion  for  the  poet  to  shezu  u-hut  he  meant  by 
poorest  dimimdives.  The  expression  is  clear  enougli,  and  certainly 
acquires  no  additional  force  from  the  explanation.  I 'rather  believe  we 
should  read : 

For  poorest  diminutives,  to  dolts; 

This  aggravates  the  contempt  of  her  supposed  situation  ;  to  be  shewn, 
as  monsters  are,  nut  only  for  the  srnallest  pieces  if  monetj,  but  to  the  most 
Stupid  and  vulgar  spectators.     Tyrwh. 

1  have  adopted  this  truly  sensible  enwndation.     Steev. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  but  that  our  author,  by  diminutives^  rather 
means  persons  than  things,  and  that  we  should  read, 

' monster-like,  be  shew, 

*  For  poorest  diminutives,  for  dolts.' 
i.e.  become  a  shew  for  the  rabble  and  for  fools.  The  French  say, 
le  menu  penple,  for  le  bas  peuple.  Menu,  in  French,  is  little,  dimi- 
nutive. Menu  peuple,  if  translated  literally,  is  therefore  the  litth 
people,  or,  as  Shakspeare  chooses  to  call  them  (in  imitation  of  his 
neighbours)  diminutives.  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Thersites  say? 
of  Patroclus, — '  How  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water- 
flies  ;  diminutives  of  nature  V     B. 

Cleo.  O,  he  is  more  mad 

Than  Tclamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

Was  never  so  emboss'd.]  See  Vol.  III.  p.  431.  Vol.  IV.  p.  98.    Reed, 
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*  Was  never  so  emboss'd.     '  Emboss'd*  is  foaming— '?l.  term  with 
the  hunter,  as  being  hard  pressed,  close  run.     B. 

y/w/.  Condemn  myself,  to  lack 

The  courage  of  a  woman,  less  noble  n)ind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Caesar  tells, 
I  am  conqueror  oj  myself. 

condemn  mi/aelf,  to  lack 

T/ie  courage  of  a  zcoman,  less  noble  mirid 

2'han  s/ic, ] 

According  to  this  reading,  Antony  is  made  to  say,  that  he  is  destitute  of 
even  the  courage  of  a  wuuiun  ;  that  he  is  destitute  of  a  less  nohle  mind 
than  Cleopatra.  But  he  means  to  assert  the  very  contrary  ;  that  he 
fias  a  less  noble  mind  than  she.     I  therefore  stroUi^ly  incline  to  read: 

'■ condemn  myself  to  lack 

The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  nohle-minded 

Than  she,  t?v:c. 
The  old  copy  has  mmde,  so  that  there  is  only  the  addition  of  one  letter. 
Mal. 

'  Less  noble  mind 

*  Than  she' 

There  is  no  necessity  for  changing  »w^^6?  to  minded.  The  con- 
struction is,  '  1  should  cnidenui  myself  in  finding  that  I  had  a  less 
noble  mind  than  Cleopatra.'     B. 


Ant,  Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and 

see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdu*d 
To  penetrative  shame  ; 

Hk  corrigible  neck ]  Corrigible  for  corrected,  and  afterwards 

penetrative  i'or  penetrating.     Si  f.ev. 

Corrigible  does  not  liere  mean  corrected ;'  but  ready,  or  willing  to 
be  corrected.  The  sense  is, — wouldst  thou  see  thy  master  bending 
Ids  neck,  and  tamely  submitting  or  yielding  himself  to  any  ignomi- 
nious punishment  that  the  victor  may  choose  to  inflict  on  him  ?     B. 

£ros.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  worl.d  lies. 

the  zcorxhip  of  the  whole  uorld ]    The  worship  is  the  dignity,  the 

authority.     John. 

This  can  hardly  be  said  of  Antony,  who  has  entirely  lost  liis  dig- 
nity and  authority.  Eros  rather  means  to  say,  whom  the  whole 
world  should,  or  ought  to  worship  and  obey.     B. 

Cleo.  Here's  sport,   indeed ! — How  heavy  weighs  my 
lord  1 
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Herc^s  sport,  indeed .' ]   I  suppose  the  meaning  of  these  strange 

words  is,  /lere's  trifling,  you  do  not  work  in  earnest.     Joux. 

'  Here's  sport  indeed  !*  While  *  sport'  remains  in  the  text,  the 
expression  may  veil  be  called  strange.  The  right  word,  however, 
will,  without  the  smallest  question,  be  support — written  with  h 
mark  of  contraction  '  sit'port.'  When  it  is  proposed  to  draw  Antony 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  monument  of  Cleopatra,  he  says,  '  quick, 
or  I  shall  be  dead' — on  which  the  queen  exclaims,  *  Here's  su'port 
indeed' — i.e.  'Come  to  these  arms,  there  you  shall  imieed  find 
suppoit.'  This  figure  (the  syncope)  occasions  nmch  olxscurity  in 
the  elder  writers.  It  is  again  found  in  Macbeth,  where  the  Editors 
read  intent  for  inlen't,  i.  e.  inteuant — inmate.     B. 

Cleo.  O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n  ; 

Tfie  soldier's  pole ]      He  at  whom   the   soldiers  pointed,   as  at  a 

pageant  held  high  tor  observation.     Jokx. 

Perhaps  by  *  soldier's  pole,'  is  meant  the  standard — the  princi- 
pal military  ens'gn.     B. 

Mes.  I  lis  taints  and  honors 
AVaged  equal  ^^'ith  him. 

Waged  equal  with,  him.l  For  waged,  the  modern  editions  have 
weighed.     John. 

'  Waged  equal  with  him.'  '  W^aged'is  here  used  in  a  military  sense. 
Thus  it  is  said  — '  We  wage  war.'  '  His  taints  and  honors  waged 
equal.'  i.  e.  *  his  virtues  and  vices  were  combating  in  him  for 
supremacy.'     B. 

yJgT.  A  rarer  spirit  never 
Did  steer  huinanity  ; 

*  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity.'  Although  a  spirit  steering  humanity 
may  be  understood  ;  I  yet  think  that  it  would  add  njuch  to  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  expression  were  we  to  read,  sferr^  humanity,. 
(Sterre,  often  so  spelled — for  star,  and  in  the  sense  of  brighten.) 
'  A  more  excellent  spirit,'  (says  Agrippa)  *  did  never  brighten  or 
enlighten  our  nature.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  on  the 
frequency  in  our  poet  of  converting  the  substantive  into  a  verb.     B. 

Cces,  O  Antony  I 

I  have  foUow'd  thee  to  this  ; — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies.     I  must  perforce 
Have  shewn  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
Or  look  on  thine  ; 
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But  ue  do  lance 

DiseaxcH  in  our  bodie.'!. 
The  old  copy  reads : 

But  ne  do  launch 

Diseases  in  ■mi    bodies. 
Pfrliaps  riiilitly — and  tlie  meaning  may  be:  '  I  have  rollowed  thee  to  the 
death.     Rut  why  do  I  kineiit  thy  tHll  ?     We  are  all  mui  tal.     Our  fate   is 
jiredestin'd   at  our  birth  ;  and   when  we   launch   on  -the   sea  of  life,  the 
principles  of  decay  are  interwoven  with  our  constitution.'     Mai,. 

'  But  we  do  launch 

Diseases  in  our  bodies.'  This  'launch'  should,  I  believe, 
be  hiaunch ;  a  French  sense.  Blanchir,  to  lose  vigoi;  to  decay. 
There  is  an  ellipsis  in  the  immediately  following  line — '  Diseases 
[beini;]  in  onr  bodies.'  I  read  and  point  as  follows,  (by  which  it 
will  be  seen  thai  the  construction  is  not  blunnch  into,  but  that  the 
first  pait  of  the  sentence  is  used  consequentially,  the  order  is, 
*  diseases  being,'  <X:c.   *  we  do,'  A.c.) 

-•  But  we  do  blauncli  : 

Diseases  in  our  bodies.' 
Caesar  is  reflecting  on  the  manner  of  Antony's  death  :  —  He  then 
goes  on.  *  Rut  the  dissolution  of  all  is  certain,  though  it  be  not 
suddenly  brought  about.  Disease  being  by  nature  implanted 
in  the  human  frame,  as  in  every  living  body.'  The  context  leads 
more  particularly  to  the  reading  1  propose,  '  1  must  of  course  have 
shewn  thee  such  a  declining  day.'     li. 


Cleo.  And  it  is  gfeat 

To  do  that  thin<v  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  holts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  heo;ii;ar"s  nurse  and  Cicsar's. — 

— — and  it  is  gnat 

To  do  that  thing,  that  ends  all  other  drcdi ; 

Which  shack'es  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change  ; 

Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung  : 

The  bei:gar's  72urse  and  Vce.sar's. ] 

The  action  of  suicide  is  here  said,  to  shackle  accidents  ;  to  holt  up  change  ; 
to  be  the  beggar's  nurse  and  Casa?'s.  So  far  the  descripiiou  is  inleiljgihle. 
But  when  it  is  said,  that  it  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung,  we  find 
neither  sense  nor  propriety  ;  winch  is  occasioned  by  the  luss  ol"  a  whole 
line  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  corrupt  rtading  of  the  last 
word  in  the  fourth.     We  should  read  the  passage  thus  -. 

and  it  is  great 

To  do  that  thing,  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 

Which  shackits  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change  ; 

[J^ulls  wearied  nature  to  a  sound  rejiose] 

(^  Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dugg  :) 

The  beggar's  nurse,  and  (!as<ir's.  ,■» 

That  this  line  In  hooks  was  the  substance  of  that  lost,  is  evident  from 
its  making  sen«e  of  all  the  rest :  which  are  to  this  effect.  It  is  great  to 
do  th'd   which  frees  us  from  all  the  accidents  of  humanity,   lulls  our  over" 
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tcearied  nature  to  repos",  (which  now  sleepa,  and  has  nn  more  appetite  for 
worldly  oijoi/iiients,)  and  is  egnaiiy  the  vurse  of  Cdisar  and  the  beggar. 
Warb. 

I  cannot  perceive  the  loss  of  a  line,  nor  the  peed  of  an  emendation. 
The  commentator  seems  to  have  entangled  his  own  iileas;  his  supposition 
that  smicide  is  called  the  begnars  nuiic  and  Ccpsar's,  and  his  concession  that 
the  position  is  infe/ligible,  sht\v,  I  think,  a  mind  p.ot  intent  upon  the  busi- 
ness before  it.  1  he  ditficultj'  of  the  pas'^a;;e,  if  any  difficulty  there  be, 
arises  only  from  this,  that  the  act  of  suicide,  and  the  state  which  is  the 
eflFect  of  suicide  are  confounded.  Voluntary  death,  says  she,  is  an  act 
which  bolts  up  change  ;  it  produces  a  state, 

}Vbich  sleeps,  and  nezer  palates  more  the  dung. 

The  beggar  s  nurse  und  Ctssar's. 
Which  has  no  longer  need  of  the  :.ross  and  iftrrene  sustenance,  in  the  use 
of  which  Ctesar  and  the  beggar  are  6n  a  level. 

The  speech  is  abrupt,  but  perturbation  in  such  a:  state  is  surely 
natural.     John. 

It  has  been  already  said  in  this  play,  that 

' our  dungy  earth,  alike 

Feeds  man  as  beasi.' 

Shakspeare  has  the  same  epithet  in  the  Winter's  Tale  i 

' the  fare  to  sweeten 

Of  the  wliole  dungy  earth.' Steev. 

*  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds,'  &:c. 
Both  Warburton  and  Johnson,  I  think,  are  wrong.  The  one  hi 
supposing  that  suicide  is  to  be  considered  as  the  '  beggar's  nurse 
and  Ccesars:'  and  the  other  in  maintainiiig  that  '  dung/  is  spoken 
of  as  the  nurse.  Warburlon's  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  in 
every  respect  erroneous  :  and  as  to  Johnson's,  it  can  only  be  admit- 
ted by  poetical  licence  and  hgure,  so  that  the  compost  which  helps 
to  produce  food,  may  be  taken  for  the  food  itself  ;•  and  that  we 
acknowledge  '  dung'  as  the  proper  word.  I  am  of  o}<inion, 
however,  that  the  passage  is  corrupt,  and  would  read  the  line  in 
dispute  as  follows  ; 

'  Which  sleeps  :  and  never  quillets  more  the  tongue. 
The  beiri'ar's  nurse  aul  Cccsar's.'^  The  Construction  is,  the 
tongue  which  will  quilht  no  more.  i.  e.  *  The  tongue  that  will 
never  njore  be  engaged  in  vain  sul)tilfies,  in  nice  distinctions,  in  dispu- 
tatious argument.'  ISurse  D)ust  not  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
one  who  administers  food,  or  sustenance  of  any  kind,  but  of 
allayer,p.cijitT ,  and  refers  \u  death  in  whatever  way  occasioned; 
to  deatii  in  the  immediately  preceding  line  'that  ends  all  other 
deeds.'  With  respect  to  quillet  we  meet  with  it  as  a  substantive 
not  only  in  Shakspeare  but  many  other  writers  :  it  is  here  employed 
as  a  verb,  and  not  without  elegance  and  force.  Judging  and 
reasoning  then  by  analoiry,  we  may  conclude  that  the  reading  I 
have  pr(»posed  will  be  right.  Of  tongue,  olfen  written  iung,  (tunje 
Sax.)  a  transcriber  might  easily  make  </m?j^  :  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  quillets,  with  -the  printer,  and  by  his  turning  the  q  at 
the  press.  The  Editors  have  brought  forward  '  dungy  earth'  in 
order  to  illustrate  '  palates  tlie  dung.'  The  earth  enriched  by 
means  of  dunging  may  certainly  be  said  to  feed  man :  but  this  can* 
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not  with  any  propriety  be  spoken  of  dung,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  expression)  not  even  with  the  aid  of  a  figure. 
The  speech,  lliough  wanting  in  accurate  reasoning,  in  logical 
deduction,  may  yet  be  understood  as  I  have  altered  it.     B. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold  : 

Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 

ReJiev'd,  hut  not  hetray'd. 

Cleo.    What,    of    death  too,    that     rids    our   dogs   of 

languish  ? 

who  ore  in  this 

Reliev'tl,  but  vol  hctrai/'d. 
As  plausible  as  this  reading  is,  it  is  corrupt.     Had  Shakspeare  used  the 
word  reliev'd,  he  would  have  added,  and  not  betray'd.     But  that  lie  used 
another  word  the  reply  shews  :   What  of  death  too  ?  which  will  not  agree 
with  Telicv'd ;  but  will  direct  us  to  the  genuine  word,  which  is  : 

Cereav'd  but  not  betray\l. 
i.  e.   bereaved  of  death,  or  of  the  means  of  destroying   yourself,  hut  not 
betrayed  to  your   destruction.      By  the  particle   too,  in    the  reply,  sho 
alludes  to  her  beinw  before  bereaved  of  Antony.    And  thus  his  speech 
becomes  correct,  and  her  reply  pertinent.     Warb. 

I  do  not  think  the  emendation  necessary,  since  the  sense  is  rot  made 
better  by  it,  and  the  abruptness  in  Cleopatra's  answer  is  more  foicible  in 
the  old  reading.     John. 

'  Who  are  in  this 

Reliev'd  but  not  betray'd.'  The  learned  commentators 
appear  to  be  wrong.  I  do  not  think  that  either  rtlieved  or  bereav'd 
will  be  the  proper  word.  Some  of  the  words  are  surely  misplaced, 
1  read  : 

* who  are  in  this 

Betray'd  not,  but  relev'd.' 
( Rehvc,  French,  raised  up,  set  high,)  '  you  are  not  betrayed  ;  but 
on  the  contrary  set  high  by  Cjesar.  You  will  be  raised,  as  it  were, 
above  yourself.'  Cleopatra  (in  mockery  of  the  elevation  designed 
her,  mixed  at  the  same  time  with  a  greatness  of  soul  which  seems  to 
consider  death  as  the  supreme  good)  makes  answer,  '  what  by  death 
too,'  Sec.  i.  e.  '  Death  likewise  can  raise  me  high  and,'  (as  she 
would  imply),  '  set  me  far  above  Ccesar.'  'Of,'  as  in  many  other 
j)laces,  is  by.     B. 

languish ]  For  languish,  I  think  we  may  read,  anguish,  John. 

'  Languish.'  Shakspeare  is  not  here  speaking  of  death  that 
deprives  an  animal  of  pain,  but  which  hinders  him  from  languishing 
in  torments.     B. 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat.  Til  not  drink,  sir  ; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
ril  not  sleep  neither  ; 

//  idle  talk  will  once  be  uecessart/,]  This  nonsense  should  be  reformed 
thus  : 
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,,    Jf  idle  time  will  once  be  necesxury. 
i.  e.  if  repose  be  necessary  to  cherish  lit'e,  I  will  not  sleep.     Ware. 

I  do  not  spe  tiial  the  nonsense  is  made  sense  by  the  change.     Sir. 
T.  Hanmer  reads: 

If  idle  talk  will  once  he  acces^jarj' ; 
Neither  is  tins  better.  I  J<now  not  what  to  (iffcr  better  than  an  easy 
explanation.  That  is,  Iwil/  not  eat,  and  if  it  zcili  be  necessai y  now  for  once 
to  wasle  a  moment  in  idle  talk  of  niy  purpose,  I  wiil  voi  sleep  neither. 
In  conunun  conversation  we  oflen  use  will  he,  with  as  little  telation^to 
futurity.  As,  Now  I  am  going,  it  will  he  fit  for  me  ta  dine  fir'^t.  John. 
'  If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary/  Joiinson  has  rightly 
interpreted  the  passage.  I  would,  however,  place  the  second  line  first, 
which  will  give  a  greater  clearness  to  the  whole.  It  should  be 
printed  as  a  broken,  interrupted  sentence  ; 

*  If  iille  talk  will  oi;ce  be  necessary — 
Sir  !  I  will  eat  no  uieat,'  S:c.     B. 


Cleo.  His  legs  bestricl  the  ocean  ;  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  v^orld  ;  his  voice  Was  property "d 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  ; 

— and  that  to  jriends-l   Thus  the  old  copy.    The  msdern  editors  read^ 
with  no  less  obscurily  : 

When  that  to  friends.     Stkev. 

*  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  ;  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  properiy'd 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  (hat  to  friends  ;' 

This,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  is  obscure.  To  exliibif  a  just 
and  proper  reasoning,  to  give  clearness,  in  short,  to  the  passage,  we 
must  change  the  order  of  the  words.  I  regulate  the  speech  as 
follows  ;  the  difliculty  lies  in  the  latter  part  of  it: 

*  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :   his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  that  of  all 
The  tuned  spheres,  and  property'd  to  friends.' 

i.  e."  '  His  voice  was  melodious  as  the  music  of  tlie  Spheres  :  and 
ever  readv  to  be  given  in  favor  of,  in  assistance  to  his  friends.  They 
might  consider  it  as  a  property,  they  might  lay  claim  to  it  as  a 
right.     B, 

DoL  Would  I  might  never 
O  ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  fed, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart- at  root. 

shojts\     The  old  copy  reads---'  ■  ■  suites.    Steev. 

*  A  grief  that  shoots 

*  My  very  lieart  at  root.'  The  '  suites'  of  the  old  copy 
should  in  all  i-rohability  be  smites.  The  change  is  easy  and  the 
word  recommended  is  surely  preferable  to  shoots :  since  for 
grief  to  smite  the  heart,  is  coijformable  to  the  English  mode  of 
speech;  which  in  the  other  is  not  the  case.  Add  to  this  that  it 
comes  nearer  to  the  original  reading  suites.     B. 
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Clco.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 

To  make  it  clear; 

I  ccmno^  project  mine  own  cau^e  so  yell]  Project  signifies  to  invent 
a  cause,  not  to  plead  it ;  which  is  the  sense  here  required.  It  is  plaio 
that  we  sho\il(l  read  : 

I  cannot  procter  7m/  own  came  no  uell. 
The  technical  teim,  to  pkad  by  an  advocate.     Ware. 
Sir  T.  ILinmer  read» ; 

I  cannot  parget  my  ou'n  caime — 
meaning,  I  cannot   u-hilcwash,  varnish,  or  gloxs  my  cause.      I  helieve  the 
present  reading  to  be  right.     To  project  a  cause  is   to  represent  a  cause; 
to  pjojcct  it  uell,  is  to  plan  or  contrive  a  scheme  of  defence.     John. 

'  I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well.'  Warburton's  reading 
must  be  wrong,  since  Cleopatra  is  here  made  to  sp-ak  in  her  own 
proper  cause.  But  still  the  present  reading  ciinnot  be  right,  for  that 
she  should  'project  a  cause  well'  or  cpntrire  a  scheme  of  defence, 
as  Johnson  would  interpret  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
it  to  Caesar,  is  absurd.  1  would  read  ;  '  I  cannot  prolate.  See' 
(a  latin  sense)  i.  e.  I  cannot  shew,  set  forth,  or  dilate  on,  &-c.  The  / 
might  be  mistaken  by  the  printer  for  /  ;  or  he  might  possibly  be 
deceived  by  his  ear,  the  word  being  read  to  bini  projate.     B. 

Cko.  That  thou,  vouchsafino-  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honor  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  stun  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy  I 

To  one  so  meek, — ]  Meek,  I  suppose,  means  here,  tayne,  subdued  by 
adversity.     So,  in  the  p.irallel  passatje  in  Phitarch  : — *  poor  wretch,  and 

caitilF  creature,  brouglil  into  this  pitiful  and  miserable  estate / 

Cleopatra  in  any  other  sense  was  not  eminent  tor  mccknesK.     Mil. 

Weak,  1  think,  would  be  a  better  word  from  the  lips  of  Cleopa- 
tra. One  so  2veakened  or  reduced  by  adversity,  that  my  servant 
takes  advantage  of  it.     B. 

Parcel  the  sum  of  wy  disgraces  /»y]  To  parcel  her  disgraces,  might  be 
expressed  in  vulgar  language,  to  bundle  up  her  calunities.     John. 

I  do  not  see  any  thing  inelegant  here.     Parcel  is  augment.    B. 

Cleo.  Antony 

Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 

Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  niy  greatness 

— boy  my  greatness,]  Tlie  parts  of  women  were  acted  on  the  stage  bj 
boys.     IIan. 

'  — boy  my  greatness.' 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Poet  may  have  written  bnoy,  \.  e. 
maintain  or  support  my  greatness,  &c.     B. 
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Cleo.  ^Vhy,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 

Their  most  absurd  intents. 

Their  mast  ab?urd  intents.—]  Why  should  Cleopatra  call  Caesar's  d«»- 
^gns  absurd 'f  She  could  not  think  his  intent  of  curnuig  her  in  triumph, 
such,  with  regard  to  his  own  glory:  and  her  finding  an  expedient  to  dis- 
ap{K)inthim,  could  not  bring  it  under  that  predicament.  I  mudh  rather 
think  the  poet  wrote, 

T/ieir  nwst  assur'd  intents 

i.  e.  the  purposes,  which  they  make  tliemsclvcs  most  sure  of  accomplish- 
ing.    Theob. 

I  have  preserved  tho  old  reading.  The  design  certainly  appeared  absurd 
enough  to  Cleopatra,  both  as  she  thought  it  unreasonable  in  itself,  and 
as  she  knew  it  would  fa.iL    John. 

*  Their  most  absurd  intents.' 
Absurd  in  this  place,  I  think,  is  iil-judged,  unbefitting.     Suck 
as  will  do  tluiu  great  discredit-     B. 

Cces.  For  her  physician  tells  me, 

She  hath  pursued  conclusions  iuiinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. 

— conclusions  infinite]  i.  e.  numberless  experiments.     Mal. 
'  Conclusions  infinite.' 

The  meaning  is,  I  believe,  not  that  Cleopatra  made  erperiments^ 
but  viqtiiries  as  to  the  easiest  way  to  die,  and  with  the  view  of 
drawing  some  conclusion  respecting  it,  from  the  report  that  sbouH 
be  made  to  her  by  her  physician.     B. 


Cimott  of  ^tljens. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Poet.  But  what  particular  rarity?  what  strange, 

Whicn  manifold  record  not  matches  ?  See, 

Magick  ot  bounty  !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 

HaUi  conjur'd  to  attend. 

But  zch'it  i/ariinilar  rortiy,  &c.]  Our  author,  it  is  observable,  has  made 
his  I'uet  ill  this  play  a  knave.  Bui  that  it  might  not  redact  u|)on  the 
prniession,  he  has  made  him  only  a  pretender  to  it,  as  appears  from  his 
hriving  drawn  iiim,  all  the  way,  with  a  false  taste  and  judgment.  One 
int'aUibl^  mark  of  which  is,  a  fominess  for  every  thing  strange,  surpri«;ing, 
and  portentous;  and,  a  disregard  for  whatever  is  common,  or  in  nature. 
Siiak^pcare  therefore  has  vviili  great  delicacy  of  judgment  put  his  poe- 
taster upon  this  inquiry.     Warb. 

The  learned  coniuientaror's  note  must  shift  for  itself.  I  cannot  but 
tliink  that  tliis  passage  is  at  present  in  confusion.  The  poet  asks  a  ques- 
tion, and>.iaNS  not  for  an  answer,  nor  has  his  quesiiou  any  apparent 
drift  or  con^^eqiiencc.     I  wi^uld  rai^e  the  passage  thus : 

I'oet.  Ai/,  tfud's  wi II  Itnown. 
But  ichiit  jiuiticuliir  ruvity^  what  so  strange, 
That  man't'old  record  not  matches  i 

Pain.  See! 

Poet.  Miigick  of  bou>itt/,  Sc'\ 
It  may  not  be  improperly  obsf-rved   here,  that  as  there  is  only  one 
copy  of  this  play,  no  help  can  be  had  from  collation,  and  more  liberty 
niu^'  be  allowed  to  conjecture.     .Iohn. 

*  But  what  particular  rarity'?  What  strange' [thing?]  I  cannot 
subscrd)e  to  the  opinion  of  Johnsou  in  regard  to  this  speech.  What, 
for  ii):>tatice,  can  he  mean  by  giving  a  part  of  it  to  the  painter,  and 
in  making  him  exclaim,  '  .See !'  Is  it  the  performance  of  the  artist 
which  is  to  be  seen,  and  is  it  here  produced  in  cons.^quence  of  the 
poet's  question  — *  What  particular  rarity,'  &c.  If  answer  be  given 
to  me  in  the  affirmative,  1  will  maintain  that  tlio  critic  is  doubly 
mistaken  in  his  allotineiit  of  the  linos ;  for  the  painter  in  making 
such  exclamation,  and  by  way  of  reply  to  the  poet,  would  shew 
himself  an  arrant  coxcomb.  Besides,  it  is  afterwards  demaiuled  of 
liim,  '  What  have  you  there  V  to  tliis,  lie  says,  *  A  picture  ;'  and  on 
the  poet's  observing  that  it  is  excellent,  he  farther  says,  *  indifferent.' 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  speech  belongs  entirely  to  the  poet.     I 
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see  no  kind  of  conrusion  in  it.  Why  misjht  he  not  look  for  an 
answer  to  his  question  ?  [What  particular  rarity,  what  uncommon 
article  do  jou  bring]  immediately  after  the  lines  which  follow  it, 
*See,'<l-c.  (only  two  in  number,^  and  whirh  are  thrown  in  parenthe- 
tically, apostrophizing  Tinion  on  account  of  his  liberality  1  *  Magic 
of  bounty  !  fbountitul  niiigiciau]  behold  the  effect  of  thy  power.' 
The  whole,  I  tliink,  is  suliiciently  clear,  and  nothing  but  Johnson's 
objections  to  the  passage  could  have  put  me  on  an  explanation  of 
it.     B. 

Poet.  Our  gentle  flame 

Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  cuiient,  iiies 
Each  bound  it  chafes. 

nndt  li^s  the  current,  Jiies 

Each  bound  it  chafe*. ] 

Thus  the  folio  reads,  and  rightly.  In  later  editions — chases.  Warb. 
This  speech  of  the  poet  is  rery  obs(  ure.  lie  seems  to  boast  the  copi- 
ousness and  facility  of  his  vein,  by  declaring  that  verses  drop  from  a 
poet  as  gums  from  odoriferous  trees,  and  that  his  flame  kindles  itself 
without  tlie  violence  necessary  to  elicit  sparkles  from  the  flint.  What 
follows  next?  that  it,  /ike  a  curj'ent,  fiiea  each  bound  it  chqfex.  This  may 
mean,  that  it  expands  it-^t-lf  not\\ithstanduig  all  obstructions:  but  the 
images  in  the  comparison  are  so  ill-suried,  and  the  effect  so  obscurely 
expressed,  that  I  cannot  but  think  something  omitted  that  connected  the 
last  sentence  with  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that  the  players  often 
shorten  speeches  to  quicken  the  representation  :  and  it  n)ay  be  suspected, 
that  they  sometimes  ptrlormed  their  amputations  with  niore  iiaste  than 
judgment.    Joijk. 

— '  and,  like  the  current,  fiies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.' 
This  latter  part  of  the  passage  has  been  totally  misunderstood ; 
and  the  punctuation  is  wrong.  By  '  current,'  1  do  not  understand, 
with  the  Editors,  a  stream  or  cou:-se  of  water,  but  air:  and  to 
such  meaning  I  am  the  more  particularly  led  by  the  word^j'e*. 
Thus,  in  familiar  language,  we  say,  a  current  or  stream  of  air.  It 
is  not  the  pronoun  each  which  is  employed  in  the  following  line, 
but  the  old  word  eche,  which  signifies  moreover,  yet.  I  would 
regulate  and  exp'aiu  as  follows : 

'  Our  jrentle  flame 

Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies. 
Eche  (bound)  it  chafes.' 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this — *  The  fire  of  the  true  poet  is  soon 
lighted  up,  and  like  to  air  it  [fiies],  is  dispersed,  scattered  afar. 
Moreover,  and  on  the  contrary,  poesy,  if  bound  up  or  put  under 
any  kind  of  constraint,  chafes  or  grows  angry.'  The  muses'  votary 
will  acknowledge  ray  exposition  to  ba  just.     B. 

Poet.  This  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 

—thin  comes  off  uell  and  excellent. \  By  this  we  are  to  understand  what 
the  painters  call  the  goings  off  of  a  picture,  which  requires  the  nicest 
execution.     Warb. 

The  note  I  understand  less  than  the  text.  The  meaning  is — the  figure 
rises  well  from  the  canvas.     Ceal  bien  relevi..    John. 
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What  is  meant  by  this  term  of  applause  I  do  iiot  exactly  know.  Ifc 
•ccurs  again  in  tht  Il'it/yn-,  by  B.  Junsoii,  Fletcher^  and  Middleton: 

"  It  cofiiCK  (i(f  very  fair  yet." 
A:;;;iifi,  in   A  Trick  lo  calch  llic  old  One,  1616:  "  Put  a  f;ood   talc  in  his 
ear,  io  yivAt  it  vomts  off' chant ij,  and  there's  a  hoise  and  in:in  for  us.     I 
w.irrant   thee."      Again,    in   the  lirst   part  ot"   Warst(»n'b   Antonio  and 
jiJtli(Jr! : 

"  r'ffi.  Faith,  the  song  will  srcm  to  come  off  hardly. 
"  Catz.   1  ruth,  not  a  whit,  if  you  seem  lo'come  off'(\u\ck]y."     Steey. 
— '  This  comes  oft' well.' 
By  •  comes  off  well,'  I  understiind,  this  shews  well,  or  this  has 
c  good  effect. 

Poet.  Admirable  :   How  this  grace 
Speaks  his  o\mi  standing?  what  a  mental  power 
'J  his  eye  shoors  forth?  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip?  to  llie  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  n^.iglii  interpret. 

how  thit  grace 

Speaks  its'own  standing  ? ] 

This  relat'.s  to  tt)e  attitude  ot"  the  figure;  and  means  that  it  stands  judi- 
ciously on  its  o<vn  centre.  And  not  only  so,  hut  thai  it  iias  a  graceful 
standing  likewise.  Oi  which  the  poet  in  Hamlet,  speaking  of  another 
picture,  says-. 

"  A  Station  like  tlie  Herald,  Mercury, 

"  New-lighted  on  a  heav'n-kissi^g  hill." 
which  line-«  Alilton  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  where  he  says  of  Raphael : 

"  At  once  on  tli'  eaNtern  ciitf'of  Paraiiise 

"  II(j  li^/it.s,  and  10  his  proper  shape  returns. 

' 1. ike  Muiu's  son  lie  sioocl."     Warb. 

This  sentence  seems  to  me  ul"-(ure,  and,  however  explained,  not  very 
forcible.  This  grace  speaks  his  ow)i  standing,  is  only,  'The  fracefulness 
vj' this  figure  shews  how  it  stands.  I  am  inclined  to  think  something  cor- 
rupted.    It  would  be  more  natural  and  clear  tlms: 

hotv  I  his  standing 

Speaks  his  own  graces  ? 

How  this  posture  disp la i/s  its  own  gracefulness.  But  I  will  indulge  con- 
jecture further,  and  propose  to  read: 

hoic  this  grace 

Speaks  understanding?  what  a  mental  power 

This  ej/e  shoots  forth  * John. 

No  one,  1  presume,  is  i;:norant  of  the  meaning  of  grace  amon^ 
painters;  nor  is  he  to  be  informed,  that  without  tiiis  very  essential 
requisite,  a  picture,  liowe\er  finely  colorofi,  would  be  held,  by  con- 
noisseurs, in  little  esteem.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  explain  the 
passage  I lius— Acre /«  grace  iiidccd:  here  s/ie  shows  her  standing, 
i.  c.  her  rank  and  importance.      B. 

——To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 

One.  might  interpret.] 
The  allusion  is  to  tlie  puppet-shows,  or  motion"!,  as  they  were  termed  in 
our  author's  time.     The  person  who  spoke  for  the  puppets  was  called  an 
i/iffrprcter. 

The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  '  Tiiis  is  nothing  more  than  a  pic-- 
ture ;  yet  such  is  the  liveliness  of  the  representation,  that  the  figure 
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teems  almost  to  speak,  and  we  readily  comprehend  the  painter's 
nieaninjT.'  I  do  not  see  that  this  has  any  reference  to  puppet-shows, 
motions^  or  interpreters.     B. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus! 
Jpet77.  'Till   I   be  gentle,  stay  for   thy  good    morrow ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest. 

Tim.  Good  morrozo  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus  / 
A  pern.  'Till  I  be  gentle,  stai/  for  thy  good  morrow  ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  thenc  knaves  honest. 
The  first  line  of  Apemantus's  answer  is  to  tlie  purpose  ;  the  second  ab- 
surd and  nonsensical;  which  proceeds  from  the  loss  of  a  speech  dropt 
from  between  them,  that  should  be  thus  restored: 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus  ! 
Apem.  Ti/Z  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good  morrow. 
[Poet.   When  will  that  be  V]"  ' 

Apem.   When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest.  WarB. 
I  think  my  punctuation  may  clear  the  passage  without  any  greater  ef- 
fort.   John. 

'  Good  morrow,'  &c.     I  read  the  passage  differently  : 
Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus; 
Ap.  'Till  I  be  gentle  stay:    for  my  good  morrow. 

When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest.' 
i.  e.  "  'Till  I  am  become  geotle  withhold  thy  greetings  : — for  my- 
self, I  say,  that  no  *  good  morrow'  shall  pass  these  lips,  unless  thou 
canst  put  otf  human  shape,  and  take  that  of  a  dog." 

Such  is  the  obvious  meaning:   the  expression  is  elliptical.     B. 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be.  a  lord. 

That  I  had  no  angry  zcit,  to  be  a  lord. ]  This  reading  is  absurd  and 

unintelligible.     But  as  I  have   restored  the  text,  that  I  hud  so  hungry  a 
wit,  to  be  a  lord,  it  is  satirical  enough  of  conscience,  viz.  I   would  hate 
myself,  for  having  no  more  wit  than  to  covet  so  insignificant  a  title.  In 
the  same  sense  Shakspeare  uses  lean-wittcd,  in  his  Richard  II.    " 
"  And  thou  a  lunatick,  lean-witted  fool.''     Ward. 

The  meaning  may  be,  I  should  hate  myself  for  patiently  enduring  to 
be  a  lord.  This  is  ill  enough  expressed.  Perhaps  some  happy  change 
may  set  it  right.  I  have  tried,  and  can  do  nothing,  yet  I  cannot  heartily 
concur  with  Dr.  Warburton.    John. 

'  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord,' 
I  read, 

'  That  I  had  no  aug'ry  wit  to  be  a  lord.' 
i.  e.  that  T  could  not  augur  of  my  treatment,  or  ivhat  I  ivas  to  ex' 
perience  in  becoming  a  lord.     The  context   will   shew  that   I  am 
right.     B. 

Tim,  If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them  ;  faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair. 

If  our  Iftters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them  ;   Faults  that  are  rich  are  Jair.^ 
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These  two  lines  are  absurdly  given  to  Timon.  Tliey  shouUl  be  read  thus  : 
Tim.  //  our  helte? splat/  at  that  c^ame,  ne  must  not. 
Apein.  Dure  lo  imitate  thon.  Faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 
This  is  said  saliricallv  and  in  ( iuira(  tcr.  It  was  a  .sober  reflection  in  Ti- 
mon ;  who  by  our  betters  mciiiit  tiie  gods,  whicli  require  to  be  repaid  for 
benefits  received  ;  but  it  avouM  be  ini)>ieTy  in  men  to  €X])ect  th<i  same 
ob>ervHiHr  lor  the  frirtin-:;  c,ood  they  do.  ApemanUis,  agreeably  to  his 
character,  perverts  this  seiuitncnr,  as  if  Timon  bad  spoken  of  earthly 
giaiideuraad  potentates  who  expect  largest  returns  for  their  favors; 
a,nd  therefore,  ironically  replies  as  above.     VVa  ur. 

I  cannot  sec  that  these  lines  are  more  proper  in  any  otiier  mouth  than 
Timon's,  to  whose  ch;tracter   of  ij,cnerMsity  and  condescension   they  are 
very  Siiitabie.     To  suppose  t\]Hlhy  on r bit trrs  are  meant  the  gods  is  very^ 
harsh,  bt-cause  to  imitate  the  gods  has  been  hitherto  reckoned  the  high- 
tfst  pitch  of  human  virtue.     The  whole  is  a  trite  and  obvious  thougiit, 
uttered  by  Timon,  wilii  a  kind   of  affected  modesty.     If  I  would  make 
any  alteration,  it  should  only  be  to  reform  the  numbers  thus : 
Our  Utters  play  that  i^anic  ;   zee  nitisl  Hot  dure 
T'imitaU  them  :    faults  that  are  rich  are  fair,     John. 
•  If  our  betters  pUiy  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them  :   faults  tliat  are  rich  are  fair.' 
I  think,  with  Johnson,   that   the  speech  belongs  entirely  to  Timon, 
By  '  our  betters'  he  means  not  the  gods,  but  those  who  were  placed 
above   him   by   tlieir  honors,  if  not  by  their  ruhes,  and  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  Athens.  The  critic  talks,  however,  of  reforming 
the  numbers:  to  the  first  line   he  certainly    has   given  smoothness, 
but  to  the  second,  by  cutthig  off  the  vowel,  the  very  reverse.     15. 

Apem.  I   scorn  thy  meat ;    'twould  choak  nic,    for  T 

should 
Ne  er  flatier  thee. 

1  scorn  thy  meat  ;  ^tzoould  chuak  me,  tor  I  should 

^ti'er  flutter  thee ] 

A  very  pretty  reason  wliy  his  meat  woiild  choak   him,  because  be  should 
never  liatier  him.     We  should  read  and  point  th.i.s  nouscuse  thus  : 

/  scoru  thi/  mtat  ;   'tzaonld  choak  me  'tore 

1  should  b'cT  flatter  thee. 
i.  e.  before  I  should  ever  tlatter  thee.     W.*rb. 

Of  this  emendation  there  is  little  need.     The  meaning  is,  I  could  not 
tvvallow  thy  meat,  lor  I  could  not  pay  for  it  with  flattery  ;  and  what  was 
given  mc  with  an  ill  will  would  stick  in  my  throat.     John. 
'  I  scorn  thy  meat,  for  it  would  choak  lae  : 
I  should  never  flatter  thee.' 
A  slight  transposition  should   be  made  :   *  I  scorn   thy  meat,  for   I 
should   never  flatter   thee.'     Here  the  absurditi/  in  the  reasoning  is 
removed:   the  consequent  '  because'  being   then   in   reference  to  the 
meat  only.     Apemanlus  .scorns  the   meat,  for  that  he  cannot  gain  it 
— as  all   of  Timon's    followers    do, — by  flattery.     He   then   adds, 
*  'twould  choak  me,'  which  is  merely  expressive  of  his  aversion  from 
a  lord,  of  his  contempt  of  title,  of  worldly  honors.     B 

Apem.  So  fall  to't : 

Rich  tnen  sin,  and  1  eat  root. 
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Rick  tnen  sin. 1  Dr.  Farmer  proposes  to  read  s/ng.     Edit. 

'  So  fall  to't: 

IJich  men  sin,  and  I  cat  root.* 
There  is  soniethinsf  wrong  here.     The  coustiuction  is  not  that  rich 
vien  sin:  I  am  of  opinion  that  sin  war  written  sin\  contracted   of 
sincerity.     I  make  a  change  in  the  punctuation,  and  read  : 

' So  fall  to't 

Rich  n»en  :  sin'  and  I  eat  root.' 
i.  e.  'Rich  men  !  feed   on  your  delicious  viands  :  honesty  and  I  eat 
roots/     It  must  not  be   objected   that  the  contraction  is   violent: 
many  of  the  like  nature  are  found  in  Shakspeare.     B. 

Tim.  How  liad  you  been  my  friends  else?  why  have  you 
that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  not  you  chiefly 
belong  to  my  heart?  I  have  told  more  of  you  to  myself, 
than  3'ou  can  with  modesty  speak  in  your  behalf. 

How  had  yoitheeji  my  frieiida  else  "<!  why  have  you  that  charitable  title 
Jroin  thousands.^  The  (ixford  editor  alters  cliaritah!e  titles  to  character  and 
title.     lie   did   not  know  that  t^ffr//:tf6/e  signities,  dear,  endearing;  nor 
consequently  understood  what  Milloii  nieant  by, 
"  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

''  Of  tat;hcr,  son,  and  hrothtr " 

Alms  in  English,  are  called  charities,  and  from  thence  we  may  collect 
that  our  ancestors  knew  well  in  what  the  virtue  of  almsgiving  consisted! 
not  in  the  art,  but  in  the  disposition.     Ware. 

Did  not  you  chiefly  belong  to  my  hecrt '^]  I  think  it  should  be  inverted 
thus:  did  I  not  chitjly  bdoag  to  yi>uy  hearts.  Lucius  wishes  that  Timon 
would  give  him  and  the  re.-tan  o;iportunity  of  expressing  some  part  of  their 
seals.  TiiDon  answers  tha'',  doubtless  the  gods  have  provided  that  I  should 
have  help  from  you  ;  horr  the  are  you  my  friends  '^  why  are  you  stilcd  my 
friends,  if — what?  ;/  Ido  not  love  you.  Such  is  the  present  reading;  but 
the  consequence  is  not  very  clear:  the  proper  close  must  be,  if  you  do  7\ot 
lore  me,  and  to  this  my  alteration  restores  it.  But,  perhaps,  the  old  read- 
ing may  stand.     Joiix. 

'  How  had  you  been  my  friends  else  ?  Why  have  you  that  charit- 
able title  from  thousands,  did  not  you  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart? 
I  have  told  more  of  you  to  myself  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak 
in  your  behalf.' 

This  is  obscure  by  reason  of  the  punctuation,  and  from  the  mis- 
placing of  the  interrogatory  note  :  we  may  read,  '  How  had  you  been 
my  friends  else  ?  Why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands  ? 
Did  not  you  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart,  I  have  [yetj  told  more  of  you 
to  myself,  than  you  can  modestly  speak  in  your  behalf.'  This  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence,  '  Did  not  you,  A'c'  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  having  a  conditional,  but  absolute  form.     B. 

Tim.  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  water,  methinks  :  to  forget 
their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

Mi7ie  eyes,  Ikc.^  In  the  orignial  edition  the  words  stand  thus:  Mine 
eyes  cannot  hold  out  rcaler,  n,ethinP:s.  To  forget  their  fault Sy  I  drink 
to  you.     Perhaps  the  true  reading  is  this,  Aline  eyes  cannot  holdout  ;  they 
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neater.  Melhinks,  to  forget  their  faults,  I  zciJl  drink  to  you.  Or  it  may  be 
explained  \vithout  any  change.  Mine  ryes  cannot  hold  out  water,  that  is, 
cannot  keep  water  from  breaking  in  upon  iheni.     John. 

'  Mine  eyes,  c'vrc'     lleie  i*  an  entirely  useless  note  of  Johnson  : 

*  Mine  eves  cannot  liold  water  ;'  i.  e.  tears  trickle  ilow  n  niv  cheeks. 
B. 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Like  a  babe ]  That  is  a  zvceping  babe.     John. 

I  question  if  Shakspearc  meant  the  propriety  of  allusion  to  be  carried 
quite  so  far.  To  look  for  babies  in  the  eyes  of  another,  is  no  uncommon 
expression. 

So  in  Lore's  Mistress,  by  Heywood,  163G  : 

"  Joy'd  in  his  looks,  look'd  babies  in  his  eyes." 
Again,  in  The  Christian  turned  Turk,  1612. 

"  She  makes  him  sini^  songs  to  her,  looks  fortunes  in  his  fists,  and  ba- 
i/esin  his  eyes."    Steev. 

*  Like  a  babe.'    The  mark  of  the  genitive  case   is  necessary  at 

*  babe',  in  order  to  render  the  passage  intelligible.  '  Joy  had  the 
like  conception  in  our  eyes,  and  at  that  instant  like  a  babe's  sprung 
up.'  i.  e.  *  Joy  had  a  like  effect  on  us  :  tears  sprung  up  to  our  eyes 
as  into  those  of  a  babe  ;'  the  infant,  mewling  and  "  puling  in  his 
rmrse's  arms.''  As  to  Mr.  Sleevens's  '  baby  in  the  eye,'  it  seems  to 
})artake  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  in  the  quotations  from  Loves  MisiresSy  and  the  Christian 
turned  Turk,  •  babies'  should  be  babries,  i.  c.  gew-gaws,  sparkling, 
glittering  things.  The  word"  was  formerly  written  haubries,  and 
hence  the  bauble  of  the  present  day.  The  conceit  in  the  passages 
cited  from  the  two  old  plays,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  tears 
which  (whether  of  joy  or  sorrow)  are  crystal-like,  and  stand  glisten- 
ing in  the  eye.     I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  babies  in  the  eyes,  is  no 

*  uncommon  expression,' but  this  is  nothing  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  '  Baby'  has  evidently  taken  its  rise  from  the  ball  of 
the  eye  being  likewise  called  the  pupil  ;  and  this,  it  should  be 
remarked,  has  originated  in  the  yXip'v]  (pupilla  oculi)  of  the  Greeks- 
This  word  glcfie  is  formed  of  aiyXri  (fidgor)  and  hence  aglaia,  i.  e. 
splendor,  and  honestas  with  the  Latins,  and  brightness  and  magniji- 
ctnce  with  us  ;  and  it  may  further  be  noted,  that  it  is  from  the  above- 
mentioned  aiyXr]  that  we  derive  the  verb  to  glren,  (shine  or  glitter) 
though  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  by  our  etymologists  so  set  down.  Ano- 
ther thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  neither  the  english  piipil,  nor 
the  latin  pupilla,  can  be  used  for  '  baby.'  In  the  latter  language, 
and  for  such  a  sense  pupa  should  always  be  employed,  and  this  will 
by  no  means  do  i'or  piipil  of  the  eye.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  expression  in  the  said  old  plays  is  forced,  and 
even  ridiculous :  that  we  must  understand  by  it  glistetiing  in  the 
eye:  in  tine,  that  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  whatever,  and. that 

*  babries'  is  the  proper  word.    It  is  no  way  surprising,  however,  that 
Mr.  Steevens  should  have  fallen  into  this  error,  since  that  excellent 

Shak.  II.  O 
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Grecian,  Mr.  Dacier,  has  done  the  same  in  his  comment  on  Plato. 
He  translates  a  speech  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  Alcibiades,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  You  have  observed  then,  that  as  often  as  you  look  into  an 
eye,  you  sec  your  own  image  as  in  a  glass,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
called  by  a  nanie[kore]  that  means  a  hahy,  because  it  is  the  image  of 
him  that  looks  on  it."  The  mistake  of  Mr.  Dacier  has  arisen  from 
Plato's  use  of  the  word  kooj/  (baby)  which  is  the  same  as  y\»/r»/  (baby) 
which  w ords  (kore  and  glcne)  likewise  signify  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
s;Ustening  of  the  eye.  The  passage  is  faultily  rendered  in  other  par- 
ticulars :  it  should  be,  "  see  your  own  image  as  in  a  mirror."  Glass 
was  unknown  for  such  purpose,  in  the  time  of  Plato ;  the  mirror 
of  the  ancients  being  composed  of  some  highly  polished  metal,  and 
which  they  kept  from  tarnish  with  the  nicest  care.  Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  representation  of  a  baby 
that  the  mirror  will  necessarily  give,  unless,  indeed,  no  other  than  a 
baby  were  to  look  on  it.  But  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  of 
the  expression,  for  it  is  asked  immediately  before  "  Is  there  not 
some  part  of  the  eye  which  has  the  same  effect  as  a  looking  glass?" 
Now  if  the  part  of  the  eye  spoken  of  lias  the  same  effect  as  a  mir- 
ror, it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  such  effect  can  only  proceed 
from  a  like  quality,  namely  clearness,  lustre.  The  whole  should, 
therefore,  run  thus :  "  You  have  observed  then,  that  as  ofteu 
as  you  look  into  an  eye,  you  see  your  own  image,  as  in  a  mirror,  in 
that  part  of  it  known  by  a  name  which  signifies  bright,  splendent^. 
because  it  gives^  or  reflects  the  image  of  him  who  looks  on  it.'" 
Thus  we  see,  that  the  Greek  Kopt}  (pupil)  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by 
baby,  but  by  shining ;  spoken  properly,  it  is  true,  of  the  vitreous 
iiumoiir  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  iris;  but  as  the  pupil  is  surrounded 
by  the  said  iris,  the  epithet  may  very  well  be  used  of  either,     B. 

J  pern.  I  fear  me,  thou 

Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly  : 

. 1  fear  me,thou 

Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly ;] 
i.  e.  be  ruined  by  his  securities  entered  into.  But  this  sense  is  flat,  and  re* 
lishes  very  little  of  the  salt  in  Apemantus's  other  reflections.  We  should  re^; 

give  azoay  thyself  in  proper  shortly. 

i.  e.  in  person  ;  thy  proper  self.  This  latter  is  an  expression  of  our  au- 
thor's in  the  Tempest : 

"  And  ev'n  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
'' Their  proper  selves."     Wahb. 
Hanmer  reads  very  plausibly; 

Thou 

Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  perpetuum.    John. 
I  am  satisfied  with  Dr.  "Warburton's  explanation  of  the  text,   but  can- 
not concur  in  his  emendation.    Steev. 
«  — I  fear  me,  thou 

Wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper  shortly.' 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  '  paper'  or  *  proper'  will  be  the  poet's 
word.     We  must  point  the  passage  differently  and  print  pauper. 
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'  —I  fear  me,  thou 

Wilt  give  away  thyself.  E'en  pauper  shortly.' 
i.  e.  '  thou  wilt  be  reduced  to  absolute  want,  thou  wilt  shortly  be- 
come a  beggar.'  Or  we  may  read  '  in  pauper','  (contract.)  paiipertas. 
In  either  case  the  sense  will  be  the  same.  The  ellipsis  [thou  wilt 
be]  has  obscured  the  meaning.  But  this  mode  of  expression  must 
be  particularly  attended  to  in  reading  Shakispeare.     B. 

Se??.  No  porter  at  his  gate  ; 

But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 

All  that  pass  by. 

No  porter  at  his  gate  ; 

Bill  rather  one  that  smites,  and  still  invites.] 
I  imagine  that  a  line  is  lost  here,  in  which  the   behaviour  of  a  surly 
porter  was  described.    John. 

'  No  porter  at  his  gate; 

But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites.' 
'  Rather'  should  be  rnthen,  the  old  word  for  soon,  quickly,  readily. 
It  must  be  placed  immediately  before  '  smiles.'  I  read 

*  No  porter  at  his  gate, 

But  one  that  rathen  smiles,  and  still  invites 

All  that  pass  by.' 
i.  e.  "  No  porter  is  to  be  seen  at  his  gate,  except  one  who  is  ever 
ready  with  his  smiles,"  «."tc.     The  sense   is  perfect:  there  is  no  line 
lost.     B. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word  ; 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Omy  good  lord,  the  zcorld  is  but  a  world.] 
The  folio  reads : 

but  a  word ; 

And  this  is  the  right.     The  meaning  is,  as  the  world  itself  may  be  com- 
[■rised  in  a  word,  you  might  give  it  awuy  in  a  breath.     Ware. 

I  think  the  reading  '  the  world  is  but  a  world,'  meaning  that  the 
goods  of  this  world  are  in  our  possession,  and  that  we  may  dibpose 
of  them  as  we  think  proper,  the  more  forcible  of  the  two.  If,  how- 
ever, we  nmst  admit  the  change  of  world  to  word,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  read, 

*  O  my  good  lord,  the  world's  but  as  a  word.' 
In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Anthonio  says, 

'  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world.*     B. 

Flav.  Ah!  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praise. 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made ; 
I'east-won,  fast-lost. 

*  Feast-won,  fast-lost.' 

I  do  not  understand  this ;  I  think  we  should  read. 
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*  Fast  won,  fast  lost.' 
i.  e.  Your  friends  are  such  as  may  be  easily  acquired,  and  who  are 
easily  lost.     B. 

Tim.  If  I  would  broach  the  ^■esseIs  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
I\Ien,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use, 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

^7!^ f 73/ f^e  arguments.]     yir^Mwe7?fs  for  natures.     Ware. 

How  arguments  should  stand  for  natures  I  do  not  see.  But  the  liccn» 
tiousness  ot  our  author  forces  us  often  upon  far-fetched  expositions.  Jr- 
guiiients  may  mean  lontents,  as  the  arguments  of  a  hook  ;  or  for  evidenees 
and  proofs.    Jonx. 

*  And  try  the  argument,  &c.'  No  one,  I  presume,  will  contend 
for  '  argument'  being  the  proper  word,  when  another  can  be  pro- 
duced which  nearly  resembles  it  in  sound  and  appearance,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  completes  the  sense.  Ciiaucer  uses  ag7'e,  (pro- 
nounced like  the  french  aigre)  .  for  kind,  good,  benevolent.  I  there- 
fore propose  to  read  aigrement,  i.  e.  goodness,  benevolence.  Thus 
all  will  be  easy,  and  perfectly  clear.     B. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  honest  Flaminius ;  you  are  very  re- 
spectively welcome,  sir. 

*  Very  respectively  welcome,'  i.  c.  respectfully.     Steev. 

'  Respectively  welcome'  is  particularly  welcome.  Beside  it  is 
not  to  be  sup|)osed,  that  any  noble  person  would  think  of  behavirjg 
respectfully  towards  a  servant,  whatever  he  might  do  in  the  case  of 
his  lord.     B. 

Lucid.  Here's  three  solidares  for  thee  ;  good  boy,  wink 
at  me,  and  say,  thou  savv'st  jne  not. 

*  Three  solidares.'  I  believe  thia  coin  is  from  the  mint  of  the  poet. 
Steev. 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
money  is  rarely  produced  from  the  poet's  mint.  The  whole  of  the 
matter  is,  that  '  solidare'  is  printed  in  mistake  for  solidas,  an  ancient, 
coin.     B. 

Flam.  This  slave, 

Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment, 
When  he  is  turn'd  to  poison  ? 

Unto  his  honour.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  What  Flaminius  seems  to  mean 
is,  this  slave,  (to  the  honor  of  his  character)  has,  &c.  The  modern  edi- 
tors read,  unto  this  hour,  which  may  be  riglit.    Steev. 

How  can  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  Lucullus  be  said,  in  any 
way,  to  redound  to  his  honor  1    We  should  surely  point  thus  : 
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-This  slave 


Unto  his  honor.' 
i,  e.  This  slave,  who  is   continually  talking  of  honorable  actions  ; 
who  has  always  piqued  himself  on  his  honor.     B. 

Luc.  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have  received  some  small 
kindnesses  from  him,  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such 
like  trifles,  nothing  comparing  to  his,  yet,  had  he  mis- 
took him,  and  sent  to  me,  I  should  ne'er  have  deny'd 
his  occasion  so  many  talents. 

Yd  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  we.]     We  should  read, 

■niiblook'd  him. 

i.  c.  overlooked,  neglected  to  send  to  him.     Warb. 

I  rather  read,  yet  had  he  not  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,     John. 

Mr.  Edwards  proposes  to  read,  yet  had  he  missed  him.  Lucius  has  just 
declared  that  he  had  had  fewer  presents  from  Timon,  than  LucuUus  had 
received,  who  therefore  ouglit  to  have  been  tlie  first  to  assist  him.  Yet, 
s^ys  he,  had  Timon  mistook  him,  or  overlooked  that  circumstance,  and 
sent  to  me,  I  should  not  have  denied, tStc.     Steev. 

'  Yet  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  mc.'  All  is  sufficiently 
clear.  But  the  editors  have  been  puzzled  by  supposing  that  '  mis- 
took hitn'  is  spoken  of  Lucullus,  whereas  it  belongs  to  Timon,  Lu- 
cius is  of  opmion  that  I.ucullus  having  received  the  greater  pre- 
sents at  the  hands  of  Tira(»n,  should  be  ready  to  relieve  him  in  his 
distresses.  This,  however,  he  finds  is  not  the  case,  and  ae cordingly 
observes  '  yet  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,'  c*vrc.  (had  Ti- 
mon mistakenly  sent  to  me).  He  insinuates  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take in  Timon  to  send  to  him  (Lucius)  as  his  obligations  to  the 
noble  Athenian  were  comparatively  few.     B. 

Luc.  How  unluckily  it  happeii'd,  that  I  should  pur- 
chase the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great 
deal  of  honor  ? 

That  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great 
d^:al  of  honor''^]  I'hough  there  is  a  seeming  plausible  antithesis  in  the 
terms,  I  am  very  well  assured  they  arc  corrupt  at  the  bottom.  For  a  little 
part  of  what?  honor  is  the  only  substantive  that  follows  in  the  sentence. 
How  much  is  the  antithesis  improved  by  the  sense  which  my  emendation 
gives  !  '  That  I  should  purchase  for  a  little  dirt,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of 
honor!'    Tiieob. 

This  emendatipn  is  received,  like  all  others,  by  Sir  T.  Hanmcr,  but 
neglected  by  Dr.  Warburton.  1  tliink  Theobald  right  in  suspecting  a 
corruption;  nor  is  his  emendatio.n  injudicious,  though  perhaps  we  may 
better  read,  purchase  the  duy  bcjore  for  a  little  park.      John. 

'  That  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  an(|  un- 
do a  great  deal  of  honor  ?' 

'  Part'  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  thefrench  portage,  something 
devolved  to,  or  become  the  right  of,  another,  either  by  inheritance 
or  purchase.     The  only  necessary  correction  is   to  place  the  coh- 
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junction  <  and'  immediately  before  '  for,'  and  to  point  the  passage  a 
little  difterently  : 

*  How  unluckily  it  happened;  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  be- 
fore: and,  for  a  little  part',  (partage)  'undo  a  great  deal  of  honor.' 
i.  e.  '  How  unfortunate!  that  I  should  have  made  a  purchase  only 
the  day  before  :  and,  for  a  tritiing  possession,  lost  a  great  deal  of 
honor.'     B. 

1  Stran.  Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 
And  the  best  half  should  have  rcturn'd  to  him, 
So  much  I  love  his  heart : 

I  would  have  put  my  neaU.h  in'o  donation, 

And  the  best  half  should  have  return'd  to  him.^ 
Hanraer  reads, 

I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  partition. 

And  the  best  half  should  have  attorn'd  to  lum. 
Dr.  Warburton  receives  attorn'd.     The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  v/ord  ff- 
turu'd,  which,  since  he  had  received  nuthinc;  from  hiin,  cannot  be  used 
but  in  a  very  low  and  licentious  meaning.     John. 

*  I  woidd  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation,'  &c. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  commentator  to  give,  wherever  it  can  well  be 
done,  an  exposition  of  controverted  passages,  without  the  change  of 
a  single  word  :  in  the  present  instance  nothing  but  transposition  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary.  This  transposition,  indeed,  will  afford  a  to- 
tally different,  but,  I  hope,  improved  sense. 

'  Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  the  best  half  of  my  wealth 
Into  donation  to  him  :  and  should  have  return'd 
His  heart,  I  so  much  love.' 
'  I  would  have  employed  the  best  part  of  my  wealth  in  affording  as- 
sistance to  Timon,   who  in  return  would   have  given  me  his  heart ; 
and  I  should  have  thought  myself  repaid  in  possessing  it,  in  having 
the  heart  of  him  whom  I  so  greatly  lionor.'     B. 

Sem.  Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  r  His  friends,  like  physi- 
cians, 
Thrive,  give  him  over ;  Must  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  r 

hisf7'ie7ids  like  physicians 

Thriv'd,  i^ive  him  over  ?\ 
I  have  restored  this  old  reading,  ojdy  amending  the  pointing,  which  was 
faultj'.  Mr.  Pope,  suspecting  the  phrase,  has  substituted  three  in  the 
room  of  thriv'd,  and  so  disarmed  the  ^joet's  satire.  Physicians  thriv'd  is 
no  more  than  physicians  grown  rich,  only  the  adjective  passive  of  this 
verb,  indeed^  Is  not  so  common  in  use  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  familiar  expression 
to  this  day  to  say  Such  an  one  is  zoell  thriven  on  his  trade.  Theob. 
The  original  reading  is, 

his  friends  (like  physicians) 

Thrive,  give  him  over  ; 
which  Theobild  has  misrepresented.    Hanmer  reads,  try'd,  plausibly 
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enough.  Instea<l  of  three  proposed  by  Mr.  PoyC,  I  should  read  thrice. 
But  perhaps  the  old  reading  is  the  true.     John. 

Perhaps  we  i^hould  read  shrtvd.  TUey  give  him  over  shriv*d  ;  that  is, 
prepared  f or  iiiniiediate  death  hij  ahrift.     Tyrwii. 

'  • his  friends,  like  physicians, 

Thrive,  give  hira  o'er,'  &c. 
No  kind  of  sense  can  be  discovered   in  the  present  order  of  the 
words.  By  a  slight  transposition,  however,  and  by  printing  •  thrive !' 
as  at  once  expressive  of  doubt  and  surprise,   the  meaning   will  be 
sufficiently  clear.     I  regulate  the  passage  thus  : 

'  Must  I  be  his  last  refuge?  thrive !  his  frientjs 

Like  physicians,  give  him  over, — 

Must  I  take  the  cure  upon  me  V 
i.  e.  '  Must  1  be  last  sent  to  ?  do  well!  [how  should  that  be  when] 
his  friends,  like  pliysicians,  have  given  him  over  ?  [and  in  such  a  case] 
must  I  undertake  the  cure  ?'     The  words  between  hooks  must  be 
understood  as  of  the  text.     B. 

/Sew.  I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 

He  had  sent  to  me  first,  hut  for  my  mind's  sake  ; 

I  had  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.     But  now  return, 

And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join  ; 

Who  bates  mine  lionor,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

I  had  such  a  courage.]  Such  an  ardor,  such  an  eager  desire.  Johx. 
*  I  had  such  a  courage.'  The  present  reading  is  harsh,  and  many 
of  the  words,  I  think,  are  misplaced.  For  *  courage'  I  would  read 
courtage  (fr.)  which  signifies  agreement,  dealing.  It  seems  to  be 
here  used  in  the  latter  sense,  and  for  measure  of  treatment.  The 
following  arrangement  may  be  preferred,  especially  as  it  improves 
the  sense : 

'  I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sura. 

He  had  first  sent  to  nie  to  do  him  good. 

(But  for  my  mind's  sake) 

Had  I  had  such  a  courtage.     But  now  return,  &c.' 
i.  e.  *  I  would  he  had  sent  first  to  me  to  do  him  service.     [F  wish  it 
merely  as  being  grateful  to  my  feelings.]     Had  T  been  so  dealt  by, 
had  I  met  with  such  treatment. — But  go,'  &c.     B. 

Set'T.  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made 
man  politick  ;  he  cross'd  himself  by't:  and  I  cannot 
think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set 
him  clear. 

The  devil  knew  not  rvhat  he  did.]  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  negative 
not  has  intruded  into  this  passage,  and  the  reader  will  think  so  too,  when 
lie  reads  Dr.  Warburtun's  explanation  of  the  next  words.    John. 

Will  set  hitn  clear.]  Set  him  c'.ear  does  not  mean  acquit  him  before 
heaven  ;  for  then  the  dnil  must  Le  supposed  to  know  xhat  he  did  :  but  it 
fiigni&es  puzzle  him,  outdo  him  at  his  own  weapons.    Warb 
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How  the  devil,  or  any  other  being,  should  be  set  clear  by  being  puzzled 
and  outdone,  the  commentator  has  not  explained.  When  in  a  crowd  we 
would  have  an  opening  made,  we  say,  Stand  clear,  that  is,  out  of  the  way 
of  danger.  With  some  affinity  to  this  use,  though  not  without  great 
harshness,  to  set  cletr,  may  be  to  set  aside.  But  I  believe  the  original 
corruption  is  the  insertion  of  the  negative,  which  was  obtruded  by  some 
trapscriber,  who  supposed  cro'ised  to  mean  tkzcarted,  when  it  meant,  ex- 
empted from  evil.  The  use  of  crass  jng,  by  way  of  protection  or  purification, 
was  probably  not  worn  out  in  Shakspeare's  time.  The  s&Hse  of  se^  clear 
is  now  easy;  he  has  no  longer  the  guilt  of  tempting;  man.  To  cross  him- 
self may  mean,  in  a  ver}'  familiar  sense,  to  clear  his  .score,  to  get  out  of' 
debt,  to  quit  his  reckoning.  lie  knew  not  vhat  lie  did,  may  mean,  lie  knew 
not  how  much  good  he  was  doing  himself.  There  is  no  need  of  emenda- 
tion.   John. 

*  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,' — '  will  set  him  clear.'  John- 
son's remark  on  Warburton's  interpretation  of  '  set  clear,'  as  signi- 
fying  puzzled,  outdone,  is  perfectlyjust :  no  such  meaning  can  possi- 
bly be  affixed  to  the  words.  There  is  evidently  a  corruption  in  the 
text,  for  the  reasoning  is  illogical,  it  is  unsound.  The  error  lies,  I 
believe,  in  the  word  *  clear'  which  should  be  '  dear,'  i.  e.  sore,  griev- 
ous, hurtful,  (properly,  it  should  be  spelled  dere).  The  word  thus 
changed,  let  us  attend  to  the  sense.  '  The  devil  knew  not  what  he 
was  about  when  he  gave  craftiness  to  humankind,  for  iu  so  doing  he 
was  an  enemy  to  himself,  and  I  cannot  but  think,  so  many  are  the 
villainies  of  man,  that  he  (the  devil)  will  be  grievously  hard  set  by 
him  :  in  other  words,  and  in  vulgar  language,  he  will  meet  with  his 
match.'  The  c  and  /,  when  joined  at  the  press,  will  make  a  cf,  as  I 
have  observed  of  a  like  mistake  in  anotlier  place.     B. 

Ejiter  Varro,  Tifus,  Hortenshis,    Lticius,  and  other 
servants  of  Timon's  creditors. 

Lucius.^    Lucius  is  here  again  for  the  servant  of  Lucius.    John. 

*  Lucius.'  I  suspect  that  '  Lucius,  and  other  servants'  has  be^n 
originally  written 

Lucius'  and  other  servants, 
which  will  mean  Lucius'  servant,  and   other  servants.     In  the  Dra- 
niatis  personae,  there  is    both  a  lord  and  servant  of  the  name  of 
Lucius.    B. 

Ale.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

'  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtue  ; 

For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 

And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly.' 
There  is  here  a  material  error.  The  principle  advanced  in  the 
present  reading,  '  for  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law'  is  false.  The  law 
acknowledges  no  such  virtue  as  pity :  it  professes  to  stand  up  for 
justice,  nothing  but  Justice.  Mercy,  indeed,  may  be  extended  to 
the  criminal  by  the  magistrate,  but  this  is  a  totally  different  matter. 
It  is  for  this  mercy,  however,  that  Alcibiades  would  plead,  and 
which  he  very-Tj  roperly  calls  in  them  (the  senators)  a  virtue.    Wc 
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must  therefore  read,  '  pity  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  law,'  i.  e,  the 
/fWff  of  the  law  must  condonni  him.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
is  this — "  I  am  an  huinl)!e  suitor  to  you  for  i)ity,  (a  virtue  which 
the  law  must  not  know,  since  Justice  might  thence  be  perverted,  or 
turned  from  its  course,)  but  I  may  appeal  to  you  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  and  in  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  services  of 
hinj  whom  1  ijold  as  my  tViend.  I  ask,  in  siiort,  for  mercy,  from 
circumstances  which  the  law  coiUd  not  admit  or  listen  to,  but  which 
yon  assuredly  may,  for  '  none  but  tyrants  exercise,  or  put  the  law 
in  force  cruelly.'  In  a  word,  the  law  must  determine  according  to 
the  fact:  its  sentence  you  may  confirm  or  set  aside."' 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  observe,  that  the  Egyptians,  who  it 
is  supposed  were  the  inventors  of  picture-writing,  figured  the 
distributor  of  justice  by  a  man  without  hands,  and  with  his  eyes 
Jixed  on  the  earth,  thereby  signifying  that  a  judge  ought  not  to  be 
moved  either  by  interest  or  pity.  This  was  called  the  tropologic  or 
moral  hieroglyph,  according  to  the  learned  Warburton,  in  his 
history  of  symbolical  images.     B. 

Ale.  And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion, 
He  did  b(^have  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

— and  unnoted  passloii]  Unnoted,  for  common,  bounded.     Warb. 

He  did  behave  his  anger, ]  Behave,  for  curb,  manage.     But  the 

Oxford  Editor  equips  the  old  poet  with  a  more  modern  phrase : 

He  did  behave  ill's  anger,— 

A  paltry  dipt  jargon  of  modern  fops,  for  behave  himself.     Warb. 

The  original  copy  reads  not  behave  but  behoove.  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand the  passage  in  either  reading.     Shall  we  try  a  daring  conjecture? 

— zvith  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 

He  did  behold  his  adversari/  shcnt, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 
He  looked  with  such  calmness  on  his  slain  adversary.     I  do  not  suppose 
that  this  is  right,  but  put  it  down  for  want  of  better.     John. 

'  He  did  behave  his  anger.'  The  construction  is  not  '  behave 
his  anger,'  but  '  he  did  behave.'  The  commentators  have  ill-era- 
ployed  their  time  in  the  explaining  of  *  unnoted,'  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  proper  word.  It  certainly  has  here  but  little  force. 
1  would  therefore  read  '  innated  passion,'  i.  e.  natural,  inbred 
passion :  such  passion  as  is  common  to  and  honorable  in  man. 
'  He  was  sensible  to  injury :  but  without   violence.'      *  Ere'  and 

*  was'  change  places  and  the  passage  should  be  printed  thus : 

'  And  with  such  sober  and  innated  passion 
He  did  behave  ;  his  anger  was,  'ere  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument.' 

*  Behoove'  is  the  same  as  '  behave.'     B. 

1  Sett.  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contain  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment. 
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And,  not  to  swell  our  spirit, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently. 

And  (not  to  swell  our  .tpiril)]  What  this  nonsense  was  intended  te 
mean  I  don't  know,  but  it  IS  plain  Shakspearc  wrote: 

And  now  to  sivell  ^your  sph-it: 
i.  e.  to  provoke  you  still  more.     Warb. 

'  And,  not  to  swell  our  spirit/  *  Stvell  our  spirit'  may  be  under- 
stood, but  siveal,  I  think,  will  be  the  bettor,  the  more  significant 
term.     *  And  not  to  waste  arvaif  our  spirit  in  words — he  dies.' 

Ale.  I'll  cheer  np 

My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honor,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  as  little  should  brook  wrongs,  as  gods.     - 

In  former  copies : 

And  lay  j or  hearts. 

'Tis  honor  uilh  most  lands  to  he  at  odds  ; 
But  surely,  even  in  a  soldier's  sense  of  honor,  there  is  very  little  in  being 
at  odds  with  all  about  him  ;  which  shews  rather  a  quarrelsome  disposi- 
tion than  a  valiant  one.  Besides,  this  was  not  Alcibiades's  case.  He  was 
only  fallen  out  with  the  Athenians.  A  phrase  in  the  foregoing  line  will 
direct  us  to  the  right  reading.  I  will  lai/,  says  he,  for  hearts;  which  is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  card-play,  and  signifies  to  game  deep  and  boldly. 
It  is  plain  then  the  figure  was  continued  in  the  following  line,  which 
should  be  read  thus : 

'Tis  honor  zcith  most  hands  to  be  at  odds  ; 
i.e.  to  fight  upon  odds,  or  at  disadvantage  ;  as  he  must  do  against  the 
imited  strength  of  Athens:  and  this,  by  soldiers,  is  accounted  Aonora6/c. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  sariie  metaphor  on  the  same  occasion,  in  Coriolanus : 
"  He  lurched  all  swords.     Warb. 

I  think  hands  is  very  properly  substituted  for  lands.  In  the  foregoing 
line,  for,  lay  Jar  hearts,  I  would  read,  play  for  hearts.     John. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  to  lay  for  hearts  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  card- 
play,  or  that  lay  should  be  changed  into  play.  We  shoidd  now  say  to  lay 
out  for  \\e2ixts,  \.e.  the  affections  of  the  people.     Tvkwii. 

' *  And  lay  for  hearts. 

'Tis  honor,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds.' 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  right.  *  Lay  for  hearts'  is  lay  out  for  (endeavour 
to  gain)  hearts.  *  Lands'  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  and  for  the  reason 
given  by  Warburton;  but  the  word  he  would  substitute  for  it 
(liands),  although  it  gives  us  the  sense  required,  is  feeble.  I  read, 
'  'Tis  honor,  with  most  brands  to  be  at  odds.'  Brand  is  sword. 
See  Spenser,  Milton,  and  others.  X'^us  the  expression  becomes 
characteristic  of  the  speaker,  proper  from  the  lips  of  a  soldier.     B. 

Flav.  Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodness  !      Strange,  unusual  blood, 
When  mans  Avorst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  ! 

Strange,  unusual  blood,]  Of  this  passage,  I  suppose,  every  reader 

would  wish  for  a  correction :  but  the  word,  harsh  as  it  is,  stands  fortified 
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by  tlie  rhymr,  to  which,  perliaps,  it  owes  its  introduction.     I  know  not 
what  to  propose.     Perliaps, 

strange  unusual  mood, , 

may,  by  some,  be  thought  bcUor,  uiid  by  others  worse.     John. 

'  Strange,  unusu«l  blood.' 

Correction  of  tbc  p;iss;ice  is  necessarv ;  but  .Tohnsoii  has  fixed  on 
tl)e  wronq;  word.  '  Blood'  may  surely  reniniii  in  preference  fo  any 
oflier  expression,  fis  meaning,  qualiiif  in  man.  '  Unusual'  I  do 
not  here  understand,  and  in  place  of  it  would  read  vniiguale  (the 
Saxon  privative  un  with  the  Italian  uguair,  e(iaal)  unequal  ;  and  in 
the  sense  of  irregular,  as  if  deviatinp;  from  the  commonly  received 
|qws  of  nature  and  virtue  ;  as  thoush  tt  were  an  absolute  anomaly, 
wlictiier  morallj/  ov  pliysicaUy  taken.     B. 


Tim.  Not  nature, 

To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune, 

But  by  contempt  of  nature. 

Ao<  nature, 

To  vhom  all  sores  lay  biege, ] 

He  had  said  the  brother  could  not  bear  great  fortune  without  despising  bis 
brother.  He  now  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  even  liuman  nature 
cannot  bear  it,  but  with  contempt  of  its  common  nature.  The  sentence 
is  ambiguous,  and,  besides  that,  otherwise  obscure.  I  am  persuaded, 
that  our  author  had  Alexander  here  principally  in  mind ;  whose  un- 
interrupted course  of  successes,  as  we  learn  from  history,  turned  his 
l)ead,  and  made  him  fancy  himself  a  GoJ,  and  contemn  his  human 
origin.  The  poet  says,  even  nature,  meaning  nature  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection :  And  Alexander  is  represented  by  the  ancients  as  the  most 
accomplished  person  that  ever  was,  both  for  his  qualities  of  mind  and 
body,  a  kind  of  master-piece  of  nature.     He  adds. 

To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege, 
i.  e.  Although  the  imbecil.Uty  of  the  human  condition  might  easily  have 
informed  him  of  his  er.^or.  Here  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  an  eye 
to  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  tells  us  that  it  was  that  which 
stagger'd  him  in  his  sober  moments  concerning  the  belief  of  his  divinity. 
Warb. 

I  have  preserved  this  note  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  commentator  than 
of  the  author.  How  nature,  to  wlioni  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  so  emphati- 
cally express  nature  in  its  greatest  perfection,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain. The  meaning  I  take  to  be  this:  Brother,  when  his  fortune  is 
enlarged,  nill  scorn  brother  ;  for  this  is  the  general  depravity  of  himiaQ 
nature,  which,  besieged  as  it  is  by  misery,  admonished  as  it  is  of  want  and 
imperfection,  when  elevated  by  fortune,  zc  ill  despise  beings  of  nature  like 
Us  burn.     Joux. 

'  Not  nature. 

To  whom  all  sores  lay  siepe.' 
Johnson's  interpretation  of  the  passa_2;e  is  just.  His  objectiou  to 
^^'arburton's  observation  on  nafurr,  however,  is  cavil  and  not 
crilicisin;  for  who  can  possibly  be  ipnoraiit  llvdt  perfect  nature  imy 
be  assailed  by  every  ill ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  nature  so  assailed 
cannot  be  tlirn  said  lo  be  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  learned  prelate  has  no-whcre  so  atiirmed  of  it. 
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To  attack  him  then  as  though  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  nature,  to  be  complete  or  excellent,  must  be  stored  with  evils  ; 
and  that  a  conse(juence  is  actually  deduced  by  him  from  it — Nature 
abounds  with  evils,  and  therefore  nature  is  perfect — To  insinuate 
this  of  him  is,  I  say,  to  distort  his  meaning:  it  is  uucandid,  dis- 
ingenuous in  the  extreme.     B. 


Tim.  Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  be<2;";ar  native  honor. 

liaise  me  this  beggar,  and  deny't  that  lord.]  Where  is  the  sense  and 
English  oi'  deny  t  that  lord  ?  Deny  him  what  ?  V;hat  preceding  noun 
is  there  to  which  the  pronoun  it  is  to  be  referr'd  ?  And  it  woidd  be 
absurd  to  think  the  poet  meant,  deny  to  raise  that  lord.  The  antithesis 
must  be,  let  fortune  raise  this  Ijeggar,  and  let  her  st?\'p  and  despoil  that 
lord  of  all  his  pomp  and  oraanients,  i&c.  which  sense  is  completed  by 
this  slight  alteration, 

and  denude  thai  lord.     Ware. 

*  Raise  me  this  beggar  and  deny't  tiiat  lord.' 
*  Deny't'  is  no  doubt  a  corruption,  since  no  kind  of  sense  can  be 
drawn  from  the  passage  as  it  now  stands ;  yet,  in  the  alteration  pro- 
posed by  VVarburton,  denude  is  not  sufficiently  opposed  to  '  raise,' 
1  would  therefore  read  '  dechute  that  lord' — dechit  Fr.  {tombe  d'un 
meilleur  etat  dansnn  pire.  Diet.)  which  gives  precisely  the  meaning 
here  wanted — throw  doivn,  bring  to  decay,  and  by  which  the 
Antithesis  becomes  complete.     B. 

Tim.  It  is  the  pastor  lards  the  brother's  sides , 
The  "want  that  makes  liim  leave. 

It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  heggar's  sides."]  This,  as  the  editors  have 
ordered  it,  is  an  idle  repetition  at  the  bfst;  supposing  it  did,  indecri, 
contain  the  same  sciitiment  as  the  foregoing  iiiies.  But  Sliakspeare 
meant  quite  a  different  thing:  and  having,  like  a  sensible  writer,  made 
a  smart  observation,  lie  iliustrales  it  hy  a  «>imiUiude  thus: 

It  is  the  pasture  turds  the  weather's  sides, 

The  zrant  that  makes  him  lean. 

And  the  similitude  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  conveying  this  satirical  re- 
flection ;  there  is  no  more  difference  between  man  and  man  in  the  esteem 
of  superficial  and  corrupt  judgments,  than  between  a  fat  sheep  and  a 
lean  one.     Waeb. 

This  passage  is  very  obscure,  nor  do  I  discover  any  clear  sense,  even 
though  we  should  admit  the  emendation.  Let  us  inspect  the  text  as  I 
have  given  it  from  the  original  edition. 

It  is  the  pastour  lards  the  brother's  sides, 

The  uant  that  makes  him  leave. 
Dr.  Warburton  found  the  passage  aheady  changed  thus:  , 

It  is  the  pasture  lurds  the  beggar's  sides, 

The  want  that  makes  him  lean. 
And  upon  this  reading  of  no  authority,  raised  another  equally  uncertain. 
Alterations  are  never  to  be  made  without  necessity.     Let  us  see  what 
sense  the  genuine  reading  will  afford.    Poverty,  says  the  poet,  bears  con- 
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tempt  hereditarij,  and  wealth  native  honor.  To  illustrate  this  position, 
having  already  mentioned  the  case  of  a  poor  and  rich  brother,  he  remarks, 
that  this  prcteience  is  given  to  wealth  by  those  whom  it  least  becomes; 
it  is  the  pastour  that  greosex  or  flatters  the  rich  brother,  and  will  grease 
him  on  till  zcant  make  him  leave.  Tlic  poet  then  goes  on  to  ask,  Who 
dares  to  sai/  this  iiian,  this  pastour,  is  a  Jialterrr  ;  the  crime  is  universal; 
through  all  ihe  world  the  learned  pale,  with  allusion  to  the  pastour,  ducJcs 
to  the  golden  fool.  If  it  be  objected,  as  it  may  justly  be,  that  the  men- 
tion ot  a  pastour  is  imsuitable,  we  must  remember  the  mention  of  grace 
and  cherubiitis  in  this  play,  and  many  such  anachronisms  in  many  others. 
1  would  therefore  read  thus: 

It  is  the  pastour  lards  the  brother's  sides, 

'Tis  ntnit  that  makes  him  Irave. 
The  obscurity  is  still  great.     Perhaps  a  line  is  lost.     I  have  at  least  given 
the  original  reading.     Jtiu.v. 

In  this  very  ditlicult  passage,  which  still  remains  obscure,  some  liberty 
may  be  indulged.     Dr.  Fanner  proposes  to  read  it  thus  ; 

It  is  th(?  pasterer  lards  the  broader  sides, 

The  gaunt  that  makes  him  leane. 
And  in   support  of  this  conjecture,  he  observes,  that  the  Saxon  d  is 
frequently  converted  into  th,  as  in  murther,  murder,  burthen,  burden, 
&c.     Reed. 

*  It  is  the  pastor  lards  the  brother's  sides. 

The  want  that  makes  him  leave.' 
Warbiuton's  emendation  1  must  utterly  reject.  '  Brothers'  and 
•  weathers'  are  every  way  so  dissimilar  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
confounded  hy  either  transcriber  or  printer.  But  to  consider  the 
text.  '  Leave'  (and  which  was  always  written  and  printed  leaue) 
should  undoubtedly  be  ha7ie.  The  passage  is  corrupt ;  but  the 
recurrence  of  '  brother,'  and  which  is  found  in  the  original  edition, 
helps  me  to  an  elucidation  of  the  whole.  For  *  pastor,'  tlien,  I 
substitute  pasto  (Ital.)  and  which  signifies  nourishment,  food,  a 
feast.  Timon  had  already  thrown  out  a  reflection  as  to  the  effect 
of  fortune  on  tijc  temper  and  disposition  as  seen  in  the  *  twinn'd 
brothers.'  He  now  proceeds  to  a  comparison  of  their  bodily  state 
as  arising  from  different  situations  in  life.     I  read  : 

It  is  the  pasto  lards  the  brother's  sides. 

The  want  that  makes  him  leane.' 
i.  e.  *  It  is  good  living,  feasting  that  pampers  and  fattens  the  cue, 
(the  rich  brother),  and  the  want  of  it  that  makes  the  other  lean.' 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  reading  1  have  proposed  will  be  right. 
With  respect  to  the  speech  of  Timon  it  is  broken,  abrupt,  and 
rambling  throughout.  '  Who  dnres  say,  this  man's  a  fiatterei'V 
has  no  kind  of  reference  to  any  thing  that  had  gone  before.  It  is 
the  question  of  a  distracted  mind  ;  wiiile  many  of  his  wild  cjacula- 
tory  expressions  and  bursts  of  passion  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Lear.     B. 


Tim.  Gold,  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  No,  gods, 

I  am  no  idle  votarist: 

no   idle  votarist. ]    No   insincere  or  inconstant  supplicant. 

Gold  will  not  serve  me  instead  of  roofs.    John. 
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Votarist  can  scarcely  stand  for  supplicant — besides,  Timon  was 
resigned  to  his  fate,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  ask.  By  votarist,  he 
means  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  labor ;  and  by  •  no  idle  one,' 
he  would  intimate  that  his  resolution  was  taken,  and  that  even  the 
sight  of  gold  has  nothiiig  alluring  in  it,  or  that  can  tempt  him  to 
break  his  vows.     B. 

Twi,  Swear  against  objects  ; 

Put  armour  on  thine  cars,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 

Szoear  against  objects  ,]  Sir  Tho.  Ilaniner  reads : 

— . 'gainst  all  objects ; 

Perhaps  objects  is  liere  used  provincial/^  for  objects.     Far. 
'  Swear  against  objects.' 

*  Swear  against  objects'  is  so  very  weak  and  unmeaning,  that  it 
could  scarcely  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  ShaKspeare.  I  alter 
the  expression  thus,  '  Swear  against  audits,'  i.  e.  protest  against  all 
examination,  a\l  in quiri/ :  in  otlier  words,  and  as  it  is  elsewhere  ex-r 
pressed,  '  let  confusion  live.'  This  will  be  found  consonant  with 
other  parts  of  the  speech,  and  with  the  general  satire  and  in- 
vective of  Timon.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked  how  audits  could 
be  mistaken  for  objects?  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  when  the  bad- 
ness of  the  types  and  the  carelessness  of  the  printers  of  Shukspeare's 
time  are  considered,  the  error  is  no  way  surprising.  We  may 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Reader  at  the  printing-house  might 
find  in  the  proof  sheet  '  Swear  against  aubjets,  which  would  be 
nothing  more  than  d  turned  at  the  press  and  the  addition  of  j.  On 
seeing  this  we  may  farther  and  readily  imagine  that  he  might  ex- 
claim, *  what  sort  of  language  is  this !  there  is  no  such  word  as 
aubjets,'  and  then,  dec(.-ived  entirely  by  the  sound,  he  would  imme- 
diately, and  without  inquiry,  alter  it  to  objects;  priding  himself, 
perhaps,  on  the  change.     B. 

Tim.  Yet  may  your  pains^  six  months, 

Be  quite  contrary ; 

Yet  may  your  {i^Xvis,  six  months, 

He  quite  contrary : — ■ ] 

This  is  obscure,  partly  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  pains,  and  partly 
from  the  generaUty  of  the  expression.  The  meaning  is  this  :  he  had  said 
before,  follow  constantly  your  trade  of  debauchery:  that  is  (says  he)  for 
six  months  in  the  year.  Let  the  other  six  be  employed  in  quite  contrary 
pains  and  labor,  namely,  in  the  severe  discipline  necessary  for  the  repair 
of  those  disorders  that  your  debaucheries  occasion,  in  order  to  fit  you 
anew  to  the  trade ;  and  thus  let  tlie  whole  year  Ije  spent  in  tl)ese  different 
.occupations.  On  this  accoimt  he  goes  on,  and  says,  Make  false  hair,  Sec. 
But  for,  pains  six  months,  the  Oxford  editor  reads  pains  exterior.  What 
he  means  1  know  not.     Wakb. 

The  explanatiou  is  ingenious,  but  I  think  it  very  remote,  and  would 
willingly  bring  the  author  and  his  reorders  to  meet  on  easier  terms.  Wc 
n:iay  read: 

Yet  may  vour  pains  six  months^ 

'  Be  quite  contraried. 
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Timon  is  wishing  ill  to  mankind,  but  is  afraid  lest  the  whores  should 
imagine  that  he  wishes  well  to  them;  to  obviate  which  he  lets  them 
know,  that  he  imprecates  upon  them  influence  enoueh  to  plague  others, 
and  disappointments  enough  to  plague  themselves.  He  wishes  that  they 
may  do  all  possible  mischief",  and  yet  take  pahis  six  months  of  the  year  in 
vain.  . 

In  this  sense  there  is  a  connection  of  this  line  with  the  next.  Finding 
j/onr  pains  contniried,  try  new  expedients,  thatch  your  thin  roofs^  and 
pnint. 

To  contraru  is  an  old  verb.  Latynicr  relates,  that  when  he  went  te 
court,  he  was  advised  not  to  contrary  the  king.     John. 

— '  Yet  niav  your  pains,  six  months, 

Be  quite  contrary.' 
The  i)^'ssago  is  corrupt.  Why  Timon  should  fix  the  time  for  their 
pains  at  precisely  six  mouths,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  tell.  I  read, 
however,  *  pain-sick  ninntlis,'  which  is  expressive  of  their  situation, 
and  of  the  ills  to  which  they  I'JC  continually  exposed.  Timou  had 
spoken  of  the  exercise  of  their  trade,  and  in  which  are  supposed 
pleasures :  he  then  adds,  '  yet  part  of  your  time  may  be  passed  in 
a  very  different  manner ;  for  pains  and  sickness  will  probably  be 
the  consequence  of  your  uay  of  life.  •  May'  as  being  possible,  not 
as  expressing  a  ivish  or  desire. 

Apevi.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune. 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected; 

A  poor  unmunht  melancholy,  sprung 

From  change  of  fortune.] 
The  first  and  second  folio  read  infected,  and  change  oj  future.    Rowe 
made  the  alteration.     Mal. 

'  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected  ; 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 

From  change  of  fortune.'  . 
The  reading  of  the  tolio  is  right,  except  that  *  future'  should  be 
'  faiitur' — one  who  professes  to  stand  by  or  support  another — a 
friend.  Howe's  alteration  should  of  course  be  rejected:  it  is 
moreover  far  too  removed  from  the  expression  in  the  text,  and 
comparatively  weak.     Read  : 

*  This  is  in  thee  a  but  infected  nature: 

A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 

From  change  of  fauturs.' 
i.  e.  *  This  is  not  properly  nature  in  thee,  but  diseased  nature ;  an 
unmanly  melancholy  occasioned  by  the  change,  the  falling-off  of 
those  whom  thou  hadst  supposed  to  be  thy  friends ;  but  w  ho  in 
reality  were  abject  flatterers.'  This  is  a  much  better  readiug  than 
that  which  has  been  adopted  from  Rowe.     B. 

Apem.  Shame  not  these  woods, 

Cy  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
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— —the  cunning  of  a  carper.]  For  the  philosophy  of  a  Cynic,  of  which 
sect  Apeniantiis  whs  ;  and'therelbre  he  conchules: 

1 Do  7to.*  assume  my  likeness.     Ware. 

CAinning  here  seems  to  signify  counterfeit  appearance.     Johx. 

Tiie  cunning  of  a  carper,  is  the  insidious  art  of  a  critic.  Shame  not 
these  woods,  says  Apemantus,  by  coming  here  to  find  fault.  There  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  Apemantus  (according  to  Dr.  Warburton's  ex- 
planation) should  ridicule  his  own  sect.     Steev. 

There  is  little  reason  to  imagi'ie  that  Apemantus,  by  calling  him- 
self a  carper,  had  any  intention  of  ridiculing  his  sect.  He  is  proud 
of  his  cynical  manners ;  and  had  said  immediately  before  to  Timon, 
*  thou  dost  affect  my  manners.'  By  cunning  of  a  carper,  he  un- 
doubtedly means,  the  subtilty  and  severity  of  a  cynic.     B. 

Apem.  Call  the  creatui'es, — 

Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 

Of  wreakful  heaven;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 

To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd, 

Answer  mere  nature — bid  them  flatter  thee ; 

*  Answer  mere  nature.'  '  Mere  nature'  will  be  simple  nature, 
nature  unmixed ;  but  the  epithet  does  not  suit  liere.  I  think  it  is 
the  French  word  mei-e  (mother),  which  we  are  here  to  understand, 
and  which  applies  to  '  the  goddess,'  with  particular  propriety  and 
force.     B. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar  r 
Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee.]  Timon  here  supposes  that  an  objection 
against  hatred,  which  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conversation 
appears  an  argument  for  it.  One  would  have  expected  him  to  have 
answered. 

Ye?,  for  it  looks  like  thee. 
The  old  edition,  which  always  gives  the  pronoun  instead  of  the  afSrmst- 
tive  particle,  has  it, 

I,  though  it  look  like  thee. 
Perhaps  we  should  read, 

I  thought  it  look'd  like  thee.    John. 

*  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee.'  Johnson  is  right  in  his  objection  ; 
for  if  the  present  reading  be  allowed  to  stand,  the  words  of  Timon, 
like  to  Hudibras's  argument,  will  make  against  the  very  opinion  he 
would  wish  to  maintain.     The  true  expression  will  be, 

'  Ay,  troth,  it  looks  like  thee  ;' 
i.  e.  *  Yes,  in  truth,  for  it  resembles  thee.'    This  having  been  written 
fly,   tro',  was  read  by  the  printer,  ai/,  tho.     By  printing  ay,  tro', 
the  general  course  of  the  speech  will  be  preserved  :  it  becomes 
uniform,  and  by  an  easy  change.     B. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Thou  art  the  cap,  &c.]  i.  e.  the  property,  the  bubble.     Wars. 
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I  rather  think,  the  top,  the  principal.  The  remaining  dialogue  has 
more  malignity  than  wit.     John. 

'  Tliou  art  the  cap' 

I  sliould  suppose  that  '  thou  art  the'  cap'  will  be  the  same  as 
'  thou  hast  the  cap,'  and  would  understand  by  it,  '  Every  fool  must 
take  ,ofF  his  cap,  or  bow  to  thee' — in  other  words,  •  thou  art  the 
prince  of  fools.'     B. 

Tim.    Thou    ever  young,    fresh,    lov'd;    and   delicate 

wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap ! 

Whose  blush  doih  thuto  the  comecraled  snozo 

That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  ! ] 

The  imagery  is  here  exquisitely  beautiful  and  sublime.     Warb. 

Dr.  Warburton  might  have  said — Here  is  a  very  elegant  turn  given  to 
a  thought  more  coarhcly  expressed  in  King  Lear, 

" yon  suupering  dan)e, 

"  Whose  face  betzceen  hir forks  presages  snow."     Steev. 

'  Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap.' 
What  an  observation  is  this  of  the  latter  editor !  and  on  so  truly 
chaste,  so  finely-tinied  a  picture.  '  An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothe- 
cary, to  sweeten'  Mr.  S.'s  '  imagination.'     B. 


Ti??i.  The  sea's  a  thief,  ^hose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  ; 

The  sea's  a  thief,  zvhose  liquid  surge  resolves 
'The  moon  into  salt  leurs. 


The  sea  melting  thewwioH  into  tears,  is,  I  believe,  a  secret  in  philosophy, 
which  nobody  but  Sbakspeare's  deep  editors  ever  dreamed  of.  There  is 
another  opinion,  which  'tis  more  rea'sonable  to  beiicvc  that  our  author 
may  allude  to,  viz.  that  the  saimess  of  the  sea  is  caused  by  several  ranges, 
or  wou7i(/s  of  rock  salt  under  water,  with  which  ?TS(>/i.i«i;  liquid  the  sea 
was  impregnated.  This  I  think  a  sufficient  authority  for  changing  mocn 
into  mounds.     Ware. 

lam  not  willing  to  receive  >'/«fJ«n<i5,  which  would  not  be  understood 
but  by  him  that  suggested  it.  Tiie  moon  is  supposed  to  be  humid,  and 
perhaps  a  source  of  huRiidity,  but  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  surges  of  the 
sea.  Yet  I  think  ?tioon  is  the  true  reading.  Here  is  a  circulation  of 
thievery  dcscnbeJ— the  sun,  moon,  and  sea  all  rob,  and  are  robbed, 
John. 

'  The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 

The  moon  into  salt  tears.' 
The  commentators  very  properly  declare  against  the  melting  of 
the  moon  into  tears.  There  is,  however,  little  difficulty  in  the 
passage.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  *  moon'  into  moun* 
(frequently  so  written  for  mound)y  the  natural  bank  or  fence  against 
the  waters.     This  moun'  or  bank,  as  every  one  kuow3,  the  sea  is 

Shak.  H.  P 
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continually  breaking  and  carrying  away  in  fragments  by  reason  of 
the  influx  and  reflux  of  its  waves.  Thus  it  resoli'es  the  opposing 
matter  into  tears,  as  the  poet  expresses  it;  and  thus  it  is  justly  said 
to  steal.     B. 

2wi.  Had  I  a  ste^vard 

So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 

J^  almost  turns  mij  dangerous  nature  wild.']  i.e.  It  almost  turns  my 
dangerous  nature  lo  a  dangerous  nature;  for,  by  dangerous  naluic  is. 
meant  wildness.     Shakspeare  wrote, 

It  almost  turna  my  dangerous  nature  mild. 
i.  e.  It  almost  reconciles  me  again  to  mankind.     For  fear  of  that,  he  puts 
in  a  caution  immediately  after,  that  he  makes  an  exception  but  for  one 
man.     To  which  the  Oxford  editor  says,  recti.     Ware. 

This  emendaiion  is  specious,  but  even  this  may  be  controverted.  To 
turn  wild  is  to  dislruct.  An  appearance  so  unexpected,  says  Timon, 
almost  turns  my  savageness  to  distraction.  Accordingly  he  e.\amines-wi\k 
nicety  lest  his  phrenzy  should  deceive  him  : 

Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely  this  man 

Was  bo7-jt  (if  woman. 
And  to  this  suspected  disorder  of  mind  he  alludes  : 

Ferpetual-soher,  gods  J 
Ye  powers  whose  intellects  are  out  of  the  reach  of  perturbation.    John. 

*  It  alnntst  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild.*  Warburton's  emen- 
dation has  been  made  in  the  supposition  that  the  construction  is 
'  dangerous  nature.'  Johnson  likewise  has  so  understood  it,  as  we 
see  by  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
such  is  the  meaning,  and  would  therefore  read; 

*  It  almost  turns  my  nature  dangerous-wild.' 
By  '  dangerous- wild'  he  seems  to  insinuate   that  he  shall  not  be 
merely  wild,  or  unsocial,  as  before  had  been  thought  of  him,  and 
properly  ;  but  that  the  words  of  Flavins  had  nearly  made  him  dan- 
gerous-wild— they  had  almost  driven  him  mXofnry.     B. 

Paiit.    When    the    day    serves,   before  black-corner 'd 

night, 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 

When  the  day  serves,  before  black-corner'd  night.]  We  should  read  : 
black  cornette  night. 
A  cornette  is  a  woman's  head-dress  for  the  night.     So,  in  another  place 
he  calls  her  black-brow'' d  night,     Wahb. 

Black-corner'd  night  is  probably  corrupt,  but  black  cornette  can  hardly 
be  right,  for  it  should  be  black  cometted  night.  I  cannot  propose  any 
thing,  but  must  leave  the  place  in  its  present  state.    John. 

I  believe  that  Shakspeare,  by  this  expression,  meant  only,  Night, 
which  is  as  obscure  as  a  dark  corner.     Steev. 

'  Night  as  obscure  as  a  dark  corner.'  Admirable  !  a  very  notable 
explication!      I    venture    to    read,    however,    *  black    correncd' 
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(coronne  Fr.)  i.  e.  '  black  crowned  niglit,'  Night  is  always  repre- 
sented by  poets  and  painters  \\\\\\  a  crown  on  her  head ;  and  Shak- 
speare  had  Anther  observed  this  representation  in  the  pageants  of 
his  time.  Tijis  is  evidently  the  right  reading,  as  there  is  only  a 
transposition  of  the  letters  in  the  word  correned  (according  to  the 
emblematical  device,)  and  cornered,  the  present  reading.     B. 

Tim.  Love  him,  feed  him, 

Keep  in  your  bosom  :  yet  remain  assur'd, 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

a  maJe-up  villain  ]  That  i«,  a  villain   that  adopts  qualities   and 

characters  not  properly  belonging  to  him;  a  hypocrite.     John. 

I  ratiier  believe  that  by  *  a  made-up  villain'  we  are  to  under- 
stand, a  man  who  is  bkilled  or  complete  in  rogueries.  Dr.  Johnson 
considers  made-np  in  the  sense  oi"  counterfeit,  but  he  is  surely 
wrong.  If  any  one,  of  bad  character,  adopts  qualities  and  manners 
that  do  not  properly  belong  to  him,  we  cannot  say  that  he  counter- 
feits the  villain,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  counterfeits  the  honest 
man.     B. 

2  Sen.  The  publick  body, — which  doth  seldom 

Play  the  recantcr, — feelins;  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 

Of  its  own  fall,  resliiiinino;  aid  to  Timon ; 

And  sends  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render. 

resiruininp  aid  to  Timon  ,-]  I  think  it  should  be  refraining  aid, 

that  is,  with-hoiding  aid  that  should  have  been  given  to  Timon.     John. 

I  believe  we  should  read  the  passage  thus: 

feelicg  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid  :  and  sense  withal, 
Of  its  own  fall — restraining  aid/or  Timon, 
Now  sends  us  forth,  &c. 
Restraining  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  keeping,  reserving.    B. 

1  Sen.  So  please  thee  to  return  with  us, 

And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Alluw'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority  : 

Allow'd  viith  absolute  potcer, ]   This  is  nci'.her  English  nor  sense. 

We  should  read  : 

Hallow  d  tvilh  absolute  power f 

i.  e.  Thy  person  shall  be  held  sacred.  For  absolute  power  being  an  attri- 
bute of  the  gods,  the  ancients  thought  that  he  who  had  it,  in  society  was 
become  sacre<),  and  his  person  inviolable  :  on  which  account  the  Romans 
called  the  tribunitial  power  «f  the  emperor?,  sacrosanct  a  potest  as.     \V  aub- 
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AUoiD^d  is  licensed,  privileged,  uncontrolled.  So  of  a  buffoon,  in  Love's 
Labour  lost,  it  is  said,  that  he  is  allowed,  that  is,  at  liberty  to  say  what 
he  will,  a  privileged  scoffer.     John. 

*  AUow'd  with  absolute  power,'  is,  absolute  power  shall  be  alloived 
or  grunted  thee.     What  cau  possibly  be  clearer?     B. 

Tim.  For  myself, 

There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend 'st  throat  in  Athens. 

There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruli/  camp.l  A  whittle  is  still  in  the  mid- 
land counties  the  common  name  tor  a  pocket  clasp  knile,  such  as  chil- 
dren use.     Chaucer  speaks  of  a  "  Sheffield  thwittell."    Steev. 

•  There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp.'  •  Whittle'  is  Jcnife, 
But  the  true  reading  is  surely  whistle  (pipe)  i.  e.  windpipe, 
throat.     B. 

Sol.  Who's  here  ?  speak,  ho ! — No  answer  ? — What  is 

this? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  out-stretch'd  his  span : 
Some  beast  read  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 

So7ne  beast  read  this,  here  does  not  live  a  7nan.]  Some  beast  read  whatF 
The  soldier  had  yet  only  seen  the  rude  pile  of  earth  heap'd  up  for  Timon's 
grave,  and  not  the  inscription  upon  it.     We  should  read, 

So7ne  beast  rear'd  this; 

The  soldier  seeking,  by  order,  for  Timon,  sees  such  an  irregular 
mole,  as  he  concludes  must  have  been  the  workmanship  of  some 
beast  inhabiting  the  woods ;  and  such  a  cavity  as  must  either  have 
been  so  over-arched,  or  happened  by  the  casual  falling  in  of  the 
ground.     Warb. 

Notwithstanding  this  remark,  I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  right. 
The  soldier  had  only  seen  the  rude  heap  of  earth.  He  had  evidently  seen 
something  that  told  him  Timon  was  dead ;  and  what  could  tell  that  but 
his  tomb?  The  tomb  he  see'',  and  the  inscription  upon  it,  which  not 
Seing  able  to  read,  and  finding  none  to  read  it  for  him,  he  exclaims 
peevishly,  some  beast  read  this,  for  it  must  be  read,  and  in  this  place  it 
cannot  be  read  by  man. 

There  is  something  elaborately  unskilful  in  the  contrivance  of  sending 
a  soldier,  who  cannot  read,  to  take  the  epitaph  in  wax,  only  that  it  may 
close  the  play  by  being  read  with  more  solemnity  in  the  last  scene. 
John. 

'What  is  this? 

Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  out-stretch'd  his  span: 
Some  beast  read  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man.' 
While  Warburlon's  objection  to  the  present  reading  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just,  his  alteration  must  be  considered  as 
singularly  unfortunate.  The  rearing  of  an  habitation  is  at  no 
time  the  work  of  a  beast.  By  changing  the  order  of  the  lines, 
and  by  reading  rode  instead  of  read,  with  the  mark  of  the  genitive 
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oase  at  heast,  we  shall  have  a  clear  aad  easy  sense.     I  regulate  the 
passage  thus : 

'  What  is  this  1 

Some  rode  beast's  this :  there  does  not  live  a  man — 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  out-streteh'd  his  span.' 
Rode  (French)  roving,  wild.  '  What  is  this?*  says  the  soldier,  on 
discovering  the  cave  of  Timon.  '  This  is  surely  the  habitation  of 
some  wild  beast:'  ['  there']  *  in  such  a  place  no  man  can  live.'  Then, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  and  seeing  the  tomb,  he  exclaims,  *  Timoo 
is  dead.'    B. 


STroilufi   anh    CressiSa* 


PROLOGUE. 

Priam^s  sLr-gaied  city 
(Dardan,  and  Thymbria,  llias,  Chctas^  Troyan^ 
And  Antenoridas)  with  massy  staples. 
And  corresponsive  and  fuljiUing  bolts, 
Sperrs  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

fulfilling  bolts^  To  fulfil  in  this  place  means  to  fill  till  there 

be  no  room  for  more.     Steev. 

*  Fulfilling'  cannot,  in  this  place,  have  the  sense  that  Mr.  Steevens 
has  annexed  to  it, — '  fulfilling  holts/  must  here  signify,  '  bolts  that 
answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  made  :  bolts  that  fit  their  sock- 
ets well ;  bolts  that  render  us  secure.'     B. 

And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  armd^  but  not  in  conjidence 
Of  authors  pen,  or  actor  s  voice  ;  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument 

To  tell  you,  Jair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  Jirstiings  of  those  broils, 

the  vaunt — ]  i.  e.  the  avant,  what  went  before.     Steev. 

• The  vaunt' 

*  Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt'  means,  I  think, — Inquires  not  particularly  in- 
to the  cause  of  the  contention  ;  '  the  wordy  part  of  the  business,' 
(i.  e.  the  talking,  boasting,  part)  says  the  prologue,  '  we  pass  over 
and  prepare  at  ol.'l;  for  blows:  and  therefore  am  I  armed. &c.'     B. 
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Pan.  Will  this  <fccr  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Will  this  f:eer  necr  be  mended?]  There  is  somewhat  proverbial  in  this 
question,  which  I  hkewise  meet  with  in  the  Interlude  of  King  Darius, 
1565: 

'  Wyll  not  vet  this  gere  be  mnended, 
.,  *  Nor  your  sinful  nets  corrected?'    Steev. 

Will  tills  geer,  Sec. 

*  Geer,'  or  rather  gere  is  a  prank,  a  frolic.  The  moaning  of  '  will 
this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  V  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  expression  now 
used  by  us  ;  will  his  wild  oats  never  he  sown  ?     P». 

Scrv.  Hector,  uliose  patience 

Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd  : 

He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer  ; 

llectnr,  a  hose  patience 

Is,  as  a  virtue,  jix'd, —  ] 
Patience  sure  was  a  virtue,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, be  said  to  be  like  one.     We  should  read  ; 

Is  as  the  virtue  fix'd, — 
i.  e.  his  patience  is  as  fixed  as  tiie  goddess  Patience  itself.     Warb. 

I  think  the  present  text  may  stand.  Hector's  patience  was  as  a  virtue, 
not  variable  and  accidental,  but  tixed  and  constant.  If  I  would  alter  it, 
it  should  be  thus  : 

Hector,  whose  patience 

Is  all  a  virtue  fix'd. 
All,  in  old  English,  is  the  intensive  or  enforcing  particle.     John. 

'  Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd.' 

*  Is  as  a  virtue'  mQ^ms  not,  as  Warbnrton  supposes,  like  a  virtue.  The 
poet  would  insinuate  that  Hector's  patience  (being  a  virtue)  is,  as  a 
virtue  should  be,  fixed.  There  is  here  an  ellipsis,  which  is  very 
common  with  Shakspcarc,  and  which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere.     B. 

Cre.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ? 

— So  old  a  lifter?]  The  word  lifter  is  used  for  a  thief  hy  Green,  in  his 
Art  of  Conej/-catching,  printed  tSQl  :  on  this  the  humour  of  the  passage 
nihy  be  supposed  to  turn.  We  still  call  a  person  who  plunders  shops,  a 
shop-lifter.     Steev. 

'  So  old  a  lifter  V  By  '  lifter'  we  are  not  here  to  understand  thief. 
What  sott  oi  humour  could  there  he  in  that?  There  is  a  play  on  the 
words ///(f,  raise  up,  and  lefle,  loving,  amorous,  as  used  by  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  other  ancient  writers.  *  Is  lie  so  young  a  man,  and  so 
old  a  lefeter  T  i.  e.  so  old  a  lover.     B. 

Pan.    When  comes   Troilus  ? — 111  shew   vou   Troilus 

anon;  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  mc. 

Cre.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Crc.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 
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The  rich  shall  hare  more.l  To  gire  one  the  nnd^  was  a  phrase  signifying 
to  give  one  a  mark  of  folly.  The  reply  turns  upon  tliis  sense,  alluding 
to  the  expression  give,  and  should  be  read  ihus  : 

27ie  mich  shall  have  more. 

i.  e.  much.  He  tliat  has  m\ich  folly  already  shall  then  have  more.  This 
was  a  proverbial  speech,  implying  that  benefits  fall  upon  the  rich.  The 
Oxford  editor -Axex?,  it  to, 

The  rest  shall  have  none.     Ware. 

I  wonder  why  the  commentator  shoidd  think  any  emendation  neces- 
sary^ since  his  own  sense  is  fully  expressed  by  ihe  present  reading.  Han- 
mer  appears,  not  to  have  unierstood  the  passage.  That  to  give  the  nod 
sign  .files  to  set  a  murk  of  folli/,  I  do  not  know  ;  the  allusion  is  to  the  word 
nodily,  vvhich,  as  now,  did  in  our  author's  time,  and  long  before,  signify 
asiliij  fellow,  and  may,  by  its  etymology,  signify  likewise  /«//  of  nods. 
Cressid  means,  that  a  noddy  shall  have  moi-c  nods.  Of  such  remarks  as 
these  is  a  comment  to  consist  ?     John. 

To  give  the  nod,  was,  I  believe,  a  term  in  the  game  at  cards  called 
Noddi/.  This  game  is  perpetually  alluded  to  in  the  old  comedies.  See 
Vol.i.  p.  143.     Steev. 

*  The  rich  shall  have  moic,'&c. 

NoUi/ 'dnd  Noddy!  What  are  the  commentators  thinking  about? 
Paiidaius  says,  '  when  Troilus  comes,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me/ 
By  this  he  means,  that  he  shall  be  distinguished  by  Troilus  from 
among  the  rest — that  Troilus  will  honor  him  with  a  nod.  To 
this  Ciessid  makes  answer,  '  if  you,  [such  a  fellow  as  you]  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Troilus,  the  rich  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  by 
him,'  thereby  hinting  at  the  court  so  generally  paid  to  the  wealthy.  B. 

Pan  Well,  well?  Why,  have  you  any  discretion  ?  have 
you  any  eyes  ? 

*  Why,  have  you  any  discretion  V 

'  Disqretion'  is,  in  this  place,  the  power  of  discrimination,  A  La- 
tin sense.     B. 

Cix.  Upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles  ;  upon  my  sc- 
cresy  to  defend  mine  honesty. 

Uponmy  wit,  to  defend  m.y  wiles.]  So  read  both  the  copies ;  yet  perhaps 
the  author  wrote. 

Upon  my  wit  to  defend  my  wiU. 
The  terms  zvit  and  will  were,  in  the  language  of  that  time,   put  often  in 
opposition.     John. 

'  Upon  my  wit  to  defend  my  wiles' — The  reading  of  the  old  co- 
pies is  right.  The  pleasantry  would  be  lost  in  the  change  proposed 
by  Johnson,  '  upon  my  cunning,  to  conceal  my  cunning.'  Ars  est 
celare  artem,  as  the  commentator  might  have  known.     B. 

A^esf.  Where's  then  the  saucy  boatj 

Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Pr  made  a  toast  for  Neptune. 
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*  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat, — 

Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.' 
Jt  may  be  presumed  that  the  editors  are  pleased  with  the  conceit  of 
a  boat  being  ^  made  ^  toast  for  Neptune,'  by  allowing  the  expression 
to  stand  in  the  text.  To  ine  it  appears  ridiculous.  I  therefore  al- 
ter it  to  '  made  a  tot  for  Neptune,'  i.  e.  become  the  property,  or 
right  of  Neptunt.  Tot  is  a  word  used  in  the  exchequer  for  uiarkiog 
a  debt,  or  lax-money,  due  to  the  king.     B. 

nm  - 

Ulifs.  I  give  to  both  your  sjDeeches,  which  were  such 

As  Aganieinnou  and  the  hand  of  Greece 

Should  hold  up  hidh  in  brass  ;  and  such  again, 

As  vencral)le  Nesior,  haichd  in  silver, 

Should  with  a  bond  or  air  (strong  as  the  axle-tree 

On  «hich  iicaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 

To  his  experienced  tongue, 


•S/ieecheSf — uhlch  were  such. 


A;  ylguiiicnmon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 

S/i  (lid  fluid  up  high  in  brass;  and  such  again, 

As  vtnerable  Ntstor,  halcWd  in  silver, 

Shou/d knit  all  G-eekish  ears 

To  his  experienc'd  toniiue  :] 
Ulysses  bcgms  his  oration  with  praising  those  wlio  had  spoken  before 
him,  and  marks  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  their  different  elo- 
quence, strengtii,  and  sweetness,  which  he  expresses  by  the  different 
metals  on  which  he  refommends  them  to  be  engraven  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity.  The  bpeech  of  Agamemnon  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be  en- 
graven ill  brass,  and  the  tablet  held  up  by  him  on  the  one  side,  and 
Greece  on  the  other,  to  shew  tlje  union  of  their  opinion.  And  Nc>tor 
ought  to  be  exl.ibited  in  silver,  uniting  all  his  audience  in  one  miud  by 
his  soft  and  gent:e  elocution.  Brass  is  the  common  emblem  of  strength, 
and  silver  of  gentleness.  We  call  a  soft  voice  a  silver  voice,  and  a  per- 
suasive tongue  a  silver  tongue.  I  once  read  for  hand,  the  bund  of  Greece, 
but  I  think  the  text  rinht.  To  hutch,  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  particular  me- 
thod of  engraving.     Hacher,  to  cut,  Fr.     John. 

In  tlie  description  of  Agamemnon's  speech,  there  is  a  plain  allusion  to 
the  old  custom  of  engraving  laws  and  public  records  in  brass,  and  hang- 
ing up  the  tabkis  in  temples,  and  other  places  of  general  resort.  As  to 
wiiat  lollows,  if  the  reader  should  have  no  more  conception  than  I 
have,  /bf 

a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-tree 

On  which  the  heavens  rile  ; 
he  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  hazarding  a  conjecture,  that  the  true  read- 
ing may  possibly  be  : 

a  bund  of  awe'. 

After  all,  the  construction  of  this  sentence  is  very  harsh  and    irregular, 
but  with  that  I  meddle  not,  believing  it  was  left  so  by  the  author.  Tykw. 

•  Speeches  which  were  such. 

As  Agamemnon,  &C.' 
By  a  bond  of  air  we  must  understand  persuasive  icords ;  a  strong,  forci- 
ble, or,  as  it  may  be  called,  binding  language.  In  this  place,  indeed,  it 
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is  highly  expressive.  But  what  is  meant  by  a  hond  of  air,  strontr 
as  the  axle-tree  of  heaven,  I  am  yet  to  learn.  We  surely  need  not 
hesitate  in  setting  down  the  parenthetical  part  of  the  sentence  as  an 
interpolation  of  the  players,  and  read — 

'  As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should,  with  a  boud  of  air,  knit  Gieekish  ears.' 
I  find  no  other  (^ifticulty  in  tiie  passaLi:e.     B. 

Ulys.  Success,  or  loss,  nhat  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  pEu-adoxes. 

To  make  paradoxes. '\     Paradoxes   may  have   a  meaning,  but  it    is  not 
clear  and  distinct,     I  wish  the  copies  Itad  given ; 
/o  7«oA:e  parodies.     John. 

*  To  make  paradoxes.' 

By  '  to  make  paradoxes,'  he  njeans  to  nialxe  surprising,  and  perhaps 
inconsistent,  representations.  Paradoxes  in  this  place  is  much  su- 
perior to  parodies,  as  proposed  by  Johnson.  The  meaning  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  would  he  remarkably  poor  and  feeble  here.     B. 

lS!^est.  Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd  ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles  : 

*  As  broad  Achilles.' — 

*  Broad'  may  in  this  place  have  the  sense  of  large,  sfovt,  but  I 
should  much  rather  read  '  braid,'  i.  e.  mocking,  deceitful,  as  agree- 
ing excellently  with  all  that  has  goiie  before.  We  find  in  our  au- 
thor— 

•■ Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 

Marry  them  who  will,   I'll  live  and  die  a  maid,'     B. 

Nest.  To  weaken  and  disci^dit  otn-  exposure 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

'  To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure.' 
'  To  weaken'  is  here  improperly  used  in  an  active  sense.    The  mean- 
ing is,  to  represent  our  situation  as  being  particularly  weak.     B. 

Hozv  rank  soever  rounded  in  uith  dangcr.~\     A  rank  weed  is  a  high  weed. 
The  modern  editions  silently  read. 
How  hard  soever John. 

*  How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger.' 

•  Rank'  is  in  this  place  without  meaning.     We  must  read  and  point, 

'  How  ranch  soever:  rounded  in  with  danger.' 
Ranch  is  the  old  word  for  strained,   and   here  used  in  the  sense    of 
constrained,  straitened,  in  difjiculty.     Of  ch  was  made  k,  as  if  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.     B. 

JE7ie.  But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers^   they  have 
galls, 
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Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords  ;  and,  Jove's  ac- 
cord, 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart. 

They  have  galls, 

Good  urins,  strong jointx,  true  swords  ;  and  Jove's  accord, 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.} 
As  this  passage  i>  printt'd,  i  cannot  discover  any  meaning  in  it.  If  there 
be  no  corriipuoi),  llie  semicolon  whicii  is  placed  after  szcords,  ought  rather 
to  be  placed  after  the  word  accord;  of  which  however  the  sense  is  not 
very  clear.  I  su>pect  that  the  transcriber's  ear  deceived  b.im,  and  would 
read 

They  have  galls, 

Good  arms,  strong  ji'ints,  true  swords  ;  and  Jove's  a  ^o(i 

Kiithing  So  full  of  iicart.     Mal. 

*  Accord'  is  certainly  ri^'ht.  '  Jove's  accord'  is,  Jove  gives  sanction 
to  their  proceediffgs.  Jove  is  their  protector.  There  is  here  an  el- 
lipsis wliicii  obscures  the  nuiining — '  And  [liaving]  Jove's  sanction, 
no  peoj)le  can  be  more  full  of  hei.rf,  or  stouter,  than  they  are.'     B. 

Jigam.  Fair  lord  .Eneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand  ; 

•  Fair  k>rd  .Eneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand.' 
We  shouhl  Y^wAJayre,  i.  e.  honorable,  to  distinguish  the  word  from 
fair,  beautiful,  handsome.     B. 

Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous,  even  as  substance 
WhQse  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  : 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  us  substance, 
Whose  grossness  Utile  charactrrs  sum  up .-] 
That  is,  the  purpose  is  av  plain  as  body  ov  substance;  and  though  I  have 
collected  lb  i>  purpose  from  many  minute  particulars,  as  across  body  is  made 
up  of  small  iu>ensible  parts,  yet  the  result  is  as  clear  and  certain  as  a 
bcnly  thus  made  up  is  palpable  and  visible.  This  is  the  tiiought,  thou^U 
a  little  obscured  in  the  conciseness  of  the  expression.     Warb. 

Substance  is  estate,  the  value  of  which  is  ascertained  by  theuse  of  small 
charuclers,  i.  e.  numerals.  The  gross  sum  is  a  term  used  in  the  Merchant 
of  Veriice.     Grossness  has  the  same  meaning  in  this  instance.     Steev. 

'  Whose  grossiiess,'  <S:c. 
Dr.  Warhurton   has  rightly  explained  the  passage.     Mr.  Steevens's 
interpretation  is  higiily  nonsensical.     B. 

Nest,  For  the  success, 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 

Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 

And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 

To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large. 

Scant ting.jThdt  is,  a  measure,  proportion.  The  carpenter  cuts  hit  wood 
to  a  certain  scantling,    Johx. 
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*  Scantling.' 

*  Scantling'  means  not  only  measure,  proportion,  as  Dr.  Jobnsou 
has  interpreted  it ;  but  a  sample,  a  pattern.  The  latter  is  the  sense 
required  here  ;  as  the  lines  immediately  following  will  shew.  '  The 
general*  is  '  the  whole  of  us' — '  our  entire  number.'     B. 

S71K1II pricks.]     SnvdW  points  cojnparedvr'ith  the  \'o\umts.     John. 

•  Small  pricks.'  *  Pricks'  should  he  prix  (French),  tvorth,  value: 
'  These  indexes,  though  of  little  value  when  compared  with  the 
volumes,'  «lc.     B. 

Ulyss.  And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair. 

'  Should  he  scape  Hector  fair,'  sounds  oddly.  The  meaning  is, 
should  he  escape  from  Hector  with  honor.  It  will  be  better  to 
read,  'scape  Hector  fairly :  or  we  may  print  fai/re  ;  the  old  word 
for  honor.     B. 

Ajajp.  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven;  &peak  : 
I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Speak  tker}^  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak  ;]  The  reading  obtruded  upon 
us  by  Mr.  Pupe,  was  nnsulted  leaven,  that  has  no  authority  or  count- 
enance from  any  of  the  copies  ;  nor  that  approaches  in  any  degree  to 
the  traces  of  the  old  rearling,  you  whinid'tt  leaven.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
corrupted  and  unintelligible;  but  the  emendation,  which  I  have  coined 
out  of  it,  gives  us  a  sense  apt  and  consonant  to  what  Ajax  would  say' 

vnuinnowd'st  leaven. '  Thou  lump  of  sour  dough,  kneaded  up  out  of 

a  flower  unpurged  and  unsifted,  with   all   the  dross  and  bran  in  it. — ' 
Theob. 

Speak  then,  thou  whinid'st  leaven,]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
copies  :  it  should  be  windyest,  i.  e.  most  windy  ;  leaven  being  made  by 
ai  great  fermentation.  This  epithet  agrees  well  with  Thersites' 
character.     Wakb. 

Hanmer  preserves  whinid'si,  the  reading  of  the  folio ;  but  does  not  ex- 
plain it,  nor  do  I  understand  it.  If  the  folio  be  followed,  I  read 
vinew'd,  that  is,  mouldy  leaven.  Thou  composition  of  mustiness  and 
tourness. — Theobald's  assertion,  however  confident,  is  false.  Unsalted  lea- 
ven is  in  tire  old  quarto.  It  means  sour  without  salt,  malignity  without 
wit.  Shakspeare  wrote  first  unsalted;  but  recollecting  that  want  of 
i/ilt    was    no    fault  in   leaven,  changed   it  to  vinew'd.    John. 

'  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,  speak.'  I  read  and  explain 
the  passage  as  follows, — '  whinid'st'  as  in  the  old  copy,  being 
apparently  the  poet's  word.  '  Leaven'  should,  I  think,  be  levin, 
u  e.  lightning — here  used  for  quick  ;  or,  (more  forcibly), 
quick  as  lightning. 

*  Speak  then,  thou  whinid'st :  levin,  speak  !* 

I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness.' 
i.  e.  Speak,    then,   fijr  thou   [whinid'st]    hast  hitherto  done  nothisg 
but  whine  or  make   a  noise,  (alluding  to  his   loose,  incoherent  ex- 
pression) quick  !  quick  as  lightning  speak  [or]  I  will  beat  thee  inta 
[handsomeness],  proper  behaviour.     The  employing  of  the  substao* 
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five  adjectively  or  adverbially  is  so  common  with  Sliakspeare  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  oii  it.  *  Unsalted'  is  not  ia  tlic' 
original  text.     B. 

772er.  I  Mill  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles*  brach  bids 
nic,  shall  I  ? 

—  ztfien  Achilles'  brach    bids   me, ]     The  fotio   and   quarto  read, — 

Achilles'  broorh.  Brooch  is  an  aiiperidaiU  ori)<iment.  The  meaning 
may  lie  eqiiivalent  to  one  of  Achilles' /;«ni;f?s-.)«.     John. 

Brach  I  believe  to  be  the  iTue  reading,  lie  calls  Patroclu«,  in  con- 
tempt, Achilles'  ilog.     Steev. 

*  Wlien  Achilles'  brach  bids  ir€.'  The  true  reading  will  most  likely 
be  brock,  i.e.  hudf^er.  By  c<!llin2;  him  badger  (amphibious  animal) 
lie  means  to  say  that  Patroclus  is  fitted  for  either  element  land  or 
water  :  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  live  in  this  or  that  at 
the  pleasure  «>f  Achilles;  in  other  words  that  Jit  was  his  craiture. 
Til  is  is  more  iorcible  than  either  brach  or  brooch.     B. 

T/'oi  And  buckle-ill  a  waist  most  fathomless, 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  he,  for  godly  siiaine  ! 
"  Fie  for  godly  shame.'  Read  goodly  (i.  e,  great,  real)  shame.    B. 

Troi.  \ow  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest, 
Vou  fur  your  gloves  with  reason. 

*  You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.'  What  a  blessed  reading  is 
here  4  as  Mr.  Theobald  would  say.  Seriously,  however,  do  the 
Editors  understand  it  ?  I  far.cy  they  have  never  asked  themselv-es 
the  question.     I  read, 

'  You  fur  your  ghze  with  reason,' 
To  fur  is  ^0  clothe,  (se  foui  rer  fr.)   '  glozc  is  flattery.     Tiie  meaa- 
ing  is,  you  dress  out  your  Jiattery  in  the  garb  of  reason.     B, 

Troi.  ^^♦'  by  do  you  now 

The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate ; 
yVnd  do  a  deed  tliat  fortune  never  did, 

And  do  (I  deed  (hat  fdftune  ne\er  did.]  If  I  understand  this  passage, 
the  meaning  ib -.  *  N^  hy  do  you,  hy  censuring  the  determination  of  your 
own  wijdunis,  degrade  Helen,  whom  fortune  has  not  yet  deprived  of  her 
value,  or  against  whom,  as  the  wife  of  Pari?,  fortune  has  not  in  this  war 
so  declared,  as  to  make  us  value  her  less  ?'  This  is  veiy  harsh,  and  much 
strained.    Joun. 

'  Fortune  never  did.'  For  '  did'  I  would  read  bid,  i.  e.  ordered. 
The  sense  is  then  easy.     B. 

*  Paj\  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels : 
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*  Else  might   the  world    convince  of  levity.'    This    should  be, 

*  Conceive  of  levity 
As  well  iDy  undei  Inkings  as  your  counsels.' 
i.  e.   The  world  would  charge  us  with  levity,  with  want  of  thought 
in  our  proceedings.     The  latin   sense    of  convict  or  prove,  is  here 
improper.     B. 

Pair.  Why  am  I  a  fool } 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  proven 

of'the  prover ]  So  the  quarto.     John. 

The  t'olio  [>rot'anely  reads, — to  the  creator.     Steev. 

— '  Of  the  prover.'  The  better  reading  will  be  *  of  the  prover:' 
the  meaning  is,  '  ask  thyself  who  canst  prove,  it.'  With  respect  to 
the  expression  as  found  in  the  folio,  '  the  Creator,'  it  should  be  the 
creature,  as  he  had  before  insinuated  of  Patroclus  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Achilles — see  note.  Act  2,  Sc.  1.  on  the  word 
brock.  But  prover,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  word  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  being  the  more  sarcastic.  The  piety  of  Mr.  Steevens, 
like  the  virtue  of  the  j)rude,  too  readily  takes  alana.     B. 

Jgam.  Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on  ; 

•  Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness.'  This  is  not  very  clear.  We 
may  read,  '  Here  shend,  &c.'  i.  e.  reprove,  blame.     B. 

■B^i      — 

Jlgcinf.  A  stirring  dwarf  \vc  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — 

allowance  {iive\  Allowance  is  approbation.     So  iu  King  Lear: 

it  your  sweet  sway 

Allow  obedience.      Steev. 

'Allowance  give.'     'Allowance'  is  permission:  the  inean- 

ing  is,  *  a  dwarf  may  be  permitted  to  shew  his  feats,  to  play  his 
anticfis,  in  the  presence  (if  so  it  may  be  termed)  of  a  sleeping  giant  ; 
who,  were  he  awake,  might  be  justly  displeased  with  them: 
'  betore'  is  not,  as  the  editor  seems  to  suppose,  in  preference  to.     B. 

Uli/ss.  I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 

Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  : 

like  a  bourn, — ]  A  bourn  is  a  boundary,  and  sometimes  a  rivulet 

dividing  one  place  from  anijther.     Sxeev. 

'  Like  a  bourn.*  '  Bourn'  is  properly  a  river.  It  should  here 
be  written  borne,  which  signifies  a  limit,  a  boundary.     B. 

Sew.  With  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of 

beauty,  love's  invisible  soul,- 

— —/ore's  visible  soul, —  ]  So  Hanmer.    The  other  editions  have  in- 
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risible,  which  perhaps  may  be  right,  and  may  mean  ti  e  soul  of  love  invi- 
sible every  wiiere  el^e.     John. 

*  Love's  visible  soul.'  1  do  not  like  '  love's  invisible  soul.'  The 
poet  may  have  written  '  lovo's  irivincibk  soul,'  meaning,  that  no  one 
could  }esi!:t  the  charms  of  Helen.     B. 

Helen.  YoLi  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 
Pa?\  Til  lay  my  life,  with  njy  disposer  Cressida, 

aith  t!}i/  disposer  Crc-Mdn.']  I  iliiiik  disposer  should,  in  these  places,  be 
rc;id  dispouaer  ;  she  that  would  separate  Helen  from  him.     W*rb. 

I  suspect  ihat  You  ihust  not  know  w here  he  sups,  should  be  added  to 
tlie  syicerh  of  I'andarus;  and  that  the  following  one  of  Paris  should  be 
given  to  Helm.  Thut  Cressida  wanted  to  separate  Paris  from  Helen,  or 
that  the  beauty  of  Cressida  had  any  power  over  P.iris,  are  circumstances 
not  evident  from  ihe  play.  The  one  is  the  opinion  q{  Dr.  ^^'arburton, 
the  otlier  a  ronjectnre  by  the  author  of  The  Kerisal.  Qy  giving,  however, 
this  line,  I'll  latf  mi/  lite,  vith  mtj  disposer  Cressida,  to  Helen,  and  by 
(:hani.''ir.ii  the  word  disposer  inlo  deposcr,  .-ome  meaning  may  be  obtained. 
Sne  addi esses  herself",  I  suppose,  to  Pandanis,  and,  by  her  deposer^ 
means — '^he  who  thinks  her  beauty  (or,  whose  beauty  you  suppose^  to 
be  superior  to  mine.     Steev. 

'  With  my  disposer  Cressida.'  By  reading  '  dispouser,'  as  pro- 
posed by  Warburton,  \vc  sIiouKl  weaken  the  sense.  As  to  deposer, 
it  is  here  improper :  iior  couhl  so  much  be  atfirnied  of  Cressida, 
thoujjh  her  power  wilii  the  Trojans  might  be  great.  Mr.  Steevenj, 
however,  appears  to  be  right  in  giving  the  speech  to  Helen  ;  but 
'  my  disposer'  should  bv  all  means  he  retained,  as  meaning 
(ironically),  '  Cressida,  who  thinks  to  dispose  vf  me,  to  become,  by 
reason  of  her  ascendancy,  \\\&  arbiter  of  my  fate.'     B. 

Pan.     These  lovers  cry — Oh  !  oh  !  they  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  tlie  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  oh  !  oh!  to  ha!  ha!  he! 
So  dying  love  lives  still. 

Yet  that  rchich  seems  the  uound  to  kill,]    To  kill  the  uound  is  no  very  in- 
telligible expression,  nor  is  the  measure  preserved.     We  might  read  : 
These  lovers  en/, 
Oh.'  oh!  thtydie! 
But  th'tt  nhic/i  seems  to  kill, 
Doth  turn,  &c. 
So  di/ing  love  lives  still. 
Yet  as  the  wound  to  kill  may  mean  the  uound  that  seems  mortal,  I  alter 
nothing.     John. 

'  That  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill.'  The  wound  is  the 
wounded.  Such  an  elision  is  frerpient  with  our  older  writers,  whea 
the  (neasure  of  the  verse  requires  it.  It  should,  however,  be  printed 
'the  wound'  to  denote  its  participial  quality.  We  now  say  the 
hound  for  the  people  bounden,  or  they  who  enter  into,  or  subscribe 
to  any  obligation  or  bond.     B. 
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TroL  Our  head  shall  go  bare,  'till  merit  crown  it :  ho 
perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  pre- 
sent: 

— owr  head  shall  go  bare,  *till  merit  crown  it: — ]  I  cannot  forbear  to 
obser.'e,  that  the  quarto  reads  thus;  our  head  s/mll  go  hare,  'till  inerit 
lotier  piirt  no  affection,  in  reversion,  &c.  Had  there  been  no  other  copy, 
how  could  this  have  been  corrected  ?  The  true  reading  is  in  the  folio. 
Joiiv. 

'  Our  head  shall  go  bare,  'till  merit  crown  it.'  This  passage,  as 
printed  in  the  quarto,  is  considered  by  Johnson  as  mvincihly  cor- 
rupt, for  so  we  must  infer  from  the  question  in  his  note.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  the  transpo- 
sition of  a  word,  with  a  different  punctuation,  to  render  it  correct; 
and  that  the  expression  will  then  be  far  more  significant  and  pointed 
than  that  of  the  text.  '  Lout'  (Fr.)  h  praised.  '  Part'  for  depart. 
*  Affection'  is  zeal,  goodness.  I  read  and  explain  the  whole  as 
follows: — 'Our  head  shall  go  bare,  'till  merit  depart  loue :  no 
affection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present,'  &c.  The 
meaning  is  this — "  Merit  must  remain  uncovered,  must  be  humble, 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  '  depart  from,'  quit,  or  leave  the  pre- 
sence '  praised,'  (that  is,  'till  some  great  man  has  noticed  the  merit 
in  question,)  and  which  may  tlun,"  as  is  implied  in  the  speech, 
"  assume  an  air  of  consequence."  This  sentiment,  respecting  the 
general  reception  of  merit,  is  precisely  that  of  La  Bruyere.  '  Affec« 
tion,'  as  the  judicious  reader  will  acknowledge,  should  have  the 
preference,  as  being  much  more  expressive  than  'perfection' — all 
the  rest  is  easy,     B. 

Troi.  As  true  as  steel,  as  plautage  to  tlie  moon, 

As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  center, 

As  true  as  steel ]   It  should  be  remembered  that  mirrors,  in  the 

time  oi"  our  author,  were  made  of  plates  of  polished  steel.  So,  in  The 
Renegado,  hy  Ma&swgeT ; 

"  Take  down  the  looking-glass ; — here  is  a  mirror 
"  Stcel'd  so  exactly,''  &c. 
The  same  allusion  is  found  in  an  old  piece  entitled   The  Pleasures  of 
Poetry,  no  date,  but  printed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth: 
"  Behold  in  her  the  lively  glasse, 

"  The  pattern  true  as  steel " 

As  true  as  steel  therefore  means as  true  as  the  mirror  whichfoithfully 

represents  every  image  that  is  presented  before  it.     Mal. 

*  As  true  as  steel.'  Mr.  Malone's  interpretation  of  this  passage 
is  undoubtedly  wrong.  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  mariner's 
compass.  *  Steel'  for  needle  — As  true  (according  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion)  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  It  may  be  farther 
observed,  that  true,  as  will  be  seen  by  all  the  comparisons  made 
use  of  in  the  speech,  means  faithful  and  steady  in  itself ;  and  not 
that  which  '  represents  faithfully  the  image  presented  before  it  ;'  a|. 
Ih«  commentator  has  so  confidently  set  down.     B. 
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Cal,  Appear  it  to  your  mind, 

Tliat,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 
I  have  ahandonVi  Troy,  left  my  possessions, 
Incuir'd  a  traitor's  name  ;  expos 'd  myself, 
From  certain  and  possest  conveniencies, 
To  doubtful  fortunes. 

-Appear  it  to  your  mind. 


That,  through  the  sighl  I  bear  m  things  to  come, 

I  have  abandon  d  Troy. ] 

This  reasoning  perplexes  Mr.  Theobald;  "  He  foresaw  his  country  was 
undone;  he  ran  over  to  the  Greeks;  and  this  he  makes  a  merit  of  (says 
the  editor).  I  own  (continues  he)  tiie  motives  of  his  oiatdry  seem  to  be 
somewhat  perverse  and  unnatural.  Nor  do  1  know  liow  to  reconcile  it, 
unless  our  pcet  purposely  intended  to  make  Calchas  act  the  part  of  a 
true  priest,  and  so  from  motives  of  self-interest  insinuate  the  merit  of  ser- 
vice." The  editor  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this.  Norlneither.  Fori 
do  not  know  what  he  means  by  "  the  motives  of  his  oratory,''  or,"  from 
motives  of  self-interest  to  fnsinuate  merit."  But  if  he  would  insinuate, 
that  it  was  the  p.)et's  design  to  make  his  priest  self-interested,  and  to 
represent  to  the  Greeks  that  what  he  did  for  his  own  preservation,  waS 
done  for  their  service,  he  is  mistaken.  Shakspeare  thought  of  nothing 
.so  silly,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  his  priest  a  knave,  in  order  to  mnke  him 
talk  like  a  fool.  Though  that  be  the  fate  which  generally  attends  their 
abusers.  But  Shat-speuro  was  no  such;  and  consequently  wanted  not 
this  cover  for  dulness.  The  perverseness  is  all  the  editor's  own,  who 
interprets, 

through  the  sight  I  have  in  things  to  come, 

I  have  abundmd  Troy 

to  signify,  "  by  m'y  power  of  prescience  finding  my  country  must  he 
ruined,  I  have  therefore  abandoned  it  to  seek  refuge  with  you;"  whereas 
the  true  sense  is,  "  Be  it  kniovvn  unto  yoir,  that  on  account  of  a  gift  or 
faculty  I.  have  of  seeing  things  to  come,  which  faculty  I  suppose  would 
be  esteemed  by  you  as  acceptable  and  useful,  I  have  abandoned  Troy  my 
native  country."  That  he  could  not  mean  what  the  editor  «upposeS, 
appears  from  these  considerations :  First,  if  he  had  represented  himself 
as  running  from  a  failing  city,  he  could  never  have  said : 

I  have expos'd  myself, 

From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniencies, 

To  doubtful  Ibrtuties  ; 

Secondly,  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  a  secret  hid 
from  the  inferior  gods  tliemscives;  as  ajipears  from  the  pcetical  history 
of  that  war.  It  depended  on  man-'  contingencies,  whose  existence  f^«y 
did  not  foresee.  All  that  they  knew  was,  that  if  such  and  such  things 
happened,  Troy  would  fall.  And  this  secret  they  communicated  to 
Cassandra  only,  but  along  with  it,  the  fate  not  to  be  believed.  Several 
others  knew  each  a  several  part  of  tlie  secret ;  one,  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  unless  Achilles  went  to  the  war;  another,  that  it  could  not  fall  while 
it  had  the  palladium;  and  so  on.  But  the  secret,  that  it  was  absolutely 
to  fall,  was  known  to  none.  The  sense  iiere  given  will  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute among  those  who  know  how  acceptable  a  seer  was  amongst  the 
Greeks.  So  that  this  Calchas,  like  a  true  priest,  if  it  needs  must  be  so, 
went  where  he  could  exercise  his  profession  with  most  advantage.  For 
it  bein^  much  less  common  amongst  the  Greeks  than  the  Asiatics,  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  it.    Warb. 

SUAK,  II.  Q 
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I  am  afraifl,  that  after  all  the  learned  commentator's  effotts  to  clear  the 
argimient  of  Calrhas,  it  will  still  appear  liable  to  ohjoction;  nor  do  I  dis- 
cover n)ore  to  be  urged  in  his  defence,  th.in  that  though  his  skill  in  divi- 
nation detei mined  liiui  to  leave  Troy,  yet  that  he  joined  himself  to 
Agamemnon  and  his  army  by  unconstrained  gqod-will ;  and  though  he 
came  as  a  fugitive  escaping  from  destruction,  yet  his  services  after  his 
reception,  being  voluntary  and  important,  deserved  reward.  This  argu- 
ment is  not  regularly  and  distinctly  deduced,  but  this  is,  I  think,  the 
best  explication  that  it  will  yet  admit.     JotiN. 

through  the  sltikt  I  bear  in  t/iinfrs,  fn  Jove]  This  passage  in  all  the  , 

modern  ediiionsis  silently  depraved,  and  printed  thus: 

• tlu'ough  the  Hiciht  I  hear  in  things  to  come. 

The  word  is  so  printed  that  nnthing  but  the  sense  can  determine  whether 
it  be  love  or  Ji^ve.  I  believe  that  the  e-^littirs  read  it  as  loce,  and  there- 
fore made  the  alteration  to  obtain  some  meaning.     John. 

to  love,  might  mean — to  th«  consequences  of  Paris's  love  for 

Helen.     Sif.ev. 

— *  Through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove 

I  have  al>andonM  Troy.' 

'  Jove'  is  very  clearly  the  true  reading-.  Johnson,  however,  from 
liis  manner  of  pointing  the  passage,  understands  it  as  implying  that 
Calchas  had  abandoned  Troy  to  Jove :  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  speaker,  in  talking  of  abandonment  of  the  place  to  Jove, 
were  of  greater  power  tlian  the  god  ;  but  this  is  absurd.  We  must 
read: 

'  Appear  it  to  your  mind. 

That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things yrowi  Jove, 

I  l)ave  abandoned  Troy.' 
i.  e.  'Be  it  known  to  you,  that  through  my  knowledge,  or  sense  of 
what  is  right,  and  which  is  derived  to  me  from  Jove,  I  have 
quitted,'  &c.  This  is  not  said  as  hinting  at  any  '  faculty  of  seeing 
things  to  come,'  and  thence  foretelling  the  fall  of  Ilion  with  the  de- 
struction of  her  host.  No,  in  this  particular,  a  boundary  had  been 
set  to  his  prophetic  art ;  for,  as  Warbnrton  has  well  observed,  the 
absolute  fate  of  the  city  was  concealed  from  even  the  lesser  gods 
themselves.  All,  then,  that  Calchas  would  give  them  to  under- 
stand is  this  —his  skill  in  divination  might  be  of  service  to  the 
Greeks.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  want  of  consistency  in  his  speech, 
particularly  in  requiring  Antenor  in  the  aid  of  Troy.     B. 

Cal.  But  th  isAntenor, 

I  ktiow,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negociations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage. 

'  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs.' 
Should  we  not  in  this  place  read  rest,  i.  e.  support  ?  or   does   it 
allude  to  the  key  called  a  wrest,  with  which  musical  instruments 
ar«  tuned  1     B. 
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Ulyss.  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow 

At\  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd. 

Now  Tie  shall  see  to-»i(i7'row 

An  act  that  vcrxj  chancr  doth  throw  upon  him 
Ajar  renoicn'd.\     I  would  read  : 
Ajax  renown. 
The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  foho  is  hardly  sense.     If  renown  d  be 
right,  we  ouglit  to  read: 

By  an  act,  &c.     Mal. 

'  Now  shall  wc  see  to-morrow,'  <l'c. 
'  An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him'  is  a  parenthetical 
observation.     There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  reading  with  Mr. 
Malone,  '  Ajax'  renown.'     B. 

Ulyss.  The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  gi;ain  of  Pluto's  gold. 

Knows  almost,  &c.]  For  this  elegant  line  the  quarto  has  only, 

Knows  almost  eieri/  thing.     John. 
I  think  we  shoidd  read,  of  Flutus'  gold.     So,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Philaiter,  Act  IV: 

"  'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plntus,  nor  the  gold 

"  Leck'd  in  the  heart  of  earth" 

It  should  be  remember'd  however,  that  7nines  of  gold  were  anciently 
supposed  to  be  guarded  by  demons.     Steev. 

•  Pluto'  is  right.  Pluto  is  properly  the  god  of  richeji.  Plutus  is 
rather  the  distributor  of  those  riches.     B. 

JEne.  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 

No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 

The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

■ By  Venus^  hand  I  swear,']  This  oath  was  used  to  insinuate  his  re- 
sentment for  Diomedes'  wounding  his  mother  in  the  hand.     Waub. 

I  believe  Shakspeare  had  no  such  allusion  in  his  tliou  ;hts.  lie  would 
hardly  have  made  ./TLneas  civil  and  uncivil  in  the  same  breath.     Steev. 

*  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear.'  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Steevens'  curi- 
ous observation  respecting  the  s^ood  breeding  of  ;¥.neas,  every 
person  will  acknowledge  that  Warburton  is  ritjht.  The  seeming 
contrariety  of  .sentinient  in  the  Trojan  arises  from  his  reflection  on 
the  character  of  Diomed  :  from  his  hatred  of  him  as  a  Greek,  and 
his  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  valor,  Paris  accordingly  says,  a  few 
speeches  lower  — '  This  is  the  most  despiteful,  gentle  greeting  ;  the 
noblest,  hateful  love  that  e'er  I  heard  of.'     B. 

Troi.  How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 

Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 

(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 

Makes  me  afcard. 
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-zvitk  person,'\  Thus  the  foho.     The  quarto  reads,  with  portion, 

Steev. 

*  And  parts  with  person/  The  present  reading  is  bad.  I  read 
M'ith  the  quarto,  portion  ;  but  with  some  Uttle  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment: *  How  novelties  may  move  with  parts  in  'portion.'  i.  e.  in 
proportion.     B. 

Troi.  Fear  not  my  truth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,  and  truth, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

the  moral  of  my  nit 

Is — plain,  and  true, 

That  is,  the  governing  principle  of  my  understanding  ;  but  I  rather  think 
we  should  read  : 

the  motto  of  my  wit 

Is,  plain  and  true, John. 

Surely  moral  in  this  instance  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  Act  III.  sc.  iv. 

"  Benedictus  I  wjiy  Benedictus?  you  have  some  inoral  in  this 
Benedictus." 

Again,  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  Act  IV.  sc.  iv. 

" he  has  left  me  here  behind  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of 

his  signs  and  tokens."    Tol. 

*  Plain  and  truth.'  We  must  read  plain  and  true,  or  print  plain 
with  an  apostrophe  ( ' )  plainness.     B. 

TroL  Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

*  Entreat  her  fair,  and  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek.'  The  second 
fair  in  tliis  line  should  be  written  faire,  i.  e.  fortunate,  happy. 
See  Chaucer.     B. 

*  — ^^^^•— 

Dio.  When  I  am  hence, 

I'll  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge. 

myWsi: ]  This  I  think  is  right,  though  both  the  old  copies 

read  lust.     John. 

What  is  the  difference,  in  our  old  writers,  between  lust  and  list  ? 
Steev. 

*  My  list.'  List  is  the  proper  reading.  List  and  lust,  indeed, 
are  frequently  used  indifferently  by  the  old  writers,  and  in  the  sense 
of  will,  desire.     But  that  is  not  the  meaning  here. 

'  When  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  list,' 
Signifies,  *  when  I  am  away  I  will  perform  what  I  am  listed  or  bound 
to,   or  engaged   for.'      To  list   was   formerly  to    hind  or  engage. 
Hence,  to  list  or  inlist  men  as  soldiers,  means,  to  bind  or  engage 
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them,  and  is  not  expressivie  of  inrolling  or  registering  tliem  as  some 
have  imagined.     B. 

Ulyss.  TheYe's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks  ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts. 

a  coasting ]     An  amorous  address  ;  courtship.     John. 

'  A  coasting  welcome'  is  harsh,  to  say  the  least  against  it.  We 
may  read,-  '  accosting  welcome,'  i,  e.  they  who  are  the  tirst  to  accost 
or  address  any  one.  Accost  was  formerly  understood  as  salute, 
kiss.     B. 

Ulyss.  Yet  gives  he  not  'till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 

an  impair  tlmipht ]  A  thought  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his 

character.  This  word  I  should  have  changed  to  impure,  were  I  not  over- 
powered by  the  unanimity  of  the  editors,  and  concurrence  of  the  old 
copies.     John. 

So  in  Chapman's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Shield  of  Homer, 

1598 :  " nor  is  it  more  impaire  to  an  honest  and  absolute  man,"  &c. 

Steev. 

*  An  impair  thought.' 

An  '  impair  thought,'  or  as  it  should  rather  be  written,  an 
impure  thought,  is  a  thought  icith  any  imparity  or  want  of  con- 
sistency in  it.  A  Latin  sense.  ISIr.  S.'s  quotation  is  foreign  to  the 
purpose ;  impair  lias  there  its  usual  signification  of  injury,  dis- 
paragement'   B. 

Ulyss.  For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects. 

Hector subscribes 

To  tender  objects ; — ]  That  is,  yields,  gives  way.     John. 
So,  in  King  J^ar,  subscribed  his  power,  i.  e.  submitted.     Steev. 
*  To  tender  objects.'     Mr.  S.'s  quotation  is  again    impertineut. 
'  Subscrib'd  his   power'  is,    '  His  power  is  contracted  or  limited.' 
See  my  note  on  the  passage.     B. 

— "^ — 

Hect.  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin; 

I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

your  knights.]  The  word  knight,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  is  sure  to 

bring  with  it  the  idea  of  chivalry,  and  revives  the  memory  of  Amadis 
and  his  fantastic  followers,  rather  than  that  of  the  mighty  confederates 
who  fought  on  either  side  in  the  Trojan  war.  I  wish  tlial  eq^^es  and 
armiger  could  have  been  rendered  by  any  other  words  tliau  knight  and 
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'squire.     Mr.  Pope,  in  his  translation  of  tlie  Iliad,  is  very  liberal  of  tht 
lalter.     Sittv. 

•  Your  knights/  INl  r.  Steevens'  observation  is  ridiculous.  Eques, 
among  the  Romans,  signified  a  man  of  arms.  Knight,  among  the 
Englisli,  signifies,  or  rather  did  siiiuif},  ti;e  same.  How  then  was 
the  Latin  expression  to  be  rendered  but  by  one  which  was  equiva- 
lent or  correspondent  to  it  ?  The  same  will  hold  with  respect  to 
armiger.     B.  ^ 

Hecf.  O,  you,  my  lord  ?  oy  Mars  his  pjauntlet,  thanks  1 
!Mock  not,  that  1  aftect  the  untraded  oath  ; 
Your  quondam  wite  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove  : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  y(Ju. 

Mock  not,  &c.]  Tlie  quarto  has  here  a  strange  corruption: 
Mock  not  thy  affect,  the  untraded  earth.     John. 

'  Mock  not  that  I  alFect  the  untraded  oath.'  The  reading  of  the 
quarto,  and  which  Johnson  has  called  *  a  strange  corruption,'  is 
jjreferable,  I  think,  to  that  of  the  text.  Indeed,  as  the  passage  now 
s1i5!k1s,  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  it.  What,  for  instance,  are  we 
to  understand  by  Hector's  'untraded  oath?'  Is  the  swearing  by 
Mars  to  be  considered  as  such  1  But  if  this  be  the  case,  why  must 
the  Trojan  hero  be  said  to  affect  it  1  Could  any  expression  be 
more  in  character  "than  that  he  makes  use  of?  and  are  we  not  to  con- 
clude from  it  that  the  god  of  war  would  at  all  times  be  obtested  in 
aid  of  t(ie  soUJiev  ?  Should  he  for  this  expect  to  be  mooArerf  at  1 
But,  ?>\  I  have  already  said,  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  the  best. 
'  Affect'  should  be  affects  (feelings).  '  Untraded'  is  printed  in  mis- 
take foi  intruded,  '  Earth'  is  earthling,  a  weak,  frail,  creature. 
I  read  a-  follows : 

'  By  Mars's  gauntlet  thanks  ! 
The  intruded  earth',  (I  mock  not  thy  affects,) 
Your  quondam  wife,  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove,'  <fec. 
i.e.  '  Do  not  imagine  that  I,  would  sport  with  your  feelings;  but 
tiiat  intruded  earthling,  that  poor  frail  one  who  has  been  forced  on 
us,  your  quondam  wiie,'  ^c.     He  ciiUs  Helen  '  earthling'  in  con- 
temp*,  and  on  account  of  the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  her  both  to 
Trojan  and  Greek  : — '  intruded  earthling,'  by  reason  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  in  by  Paris,  and  which  endangered 
his  city  even  to  its  fall..    B. 

Achil.  I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

And  quoted  joiz/i  b>/ joint.]  To  quote  is  to  observe.     Steev. 
'  Quoted  joint  by  joint.'     'Quoted'  in  this,  as   in   many   other 
plaGe^,  should  be  cottd,  i.  e.  marked.     B. 

Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  \^  hat's  the  news  ? 
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Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature. ]  Batch  is  changed   hy  Theobald  to 

hatch,  and  the  change  is  justified  by  a  pompous  note,  which  discovers  lliikt 
he  did  not  know  the  word  butch.  What  is  more  strange,  Hanmer  has 
followed  him.      Hatch  is  any  tiling  baked.    John. 

'  Crusty  balcli  of  nature'  •  Batch'  has  uo  very  obvious  nieanina: 
here.  We  might  better  read  patch.  Shakspeare  often  uses  the 
word  in  contempt.     B. 

The?'.  Pr'ythee  be  silent,-  boy  ;   I  profit  not  by  thy  talk  : 
thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 
Patr.   Male  varlet,  voii  roiiiic  !  what'.s  that?  . 
Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  whore. 

Mule  varlet, ]  Hanmer  reads  mule  harlot,  plausibly  enough,  ex- 
cept that  it  seems  too  plain  to  require  the  explanation  which  Patroclus 
demands.     Joun. 

*  Male  varlet.'  Hanmer's  '  male  harlot '  is  insufferable.  *  iMale,' 
in  the  first  instance,  is  not  used  to  signify  masculine,  the  lie  of  a 
species  :  it  is  the  male  of  the  Latins,  ill-di.Kposcd,  tvichedly  inclined. 
'  Varlet'  must  here  be  taken  in  its  original  acceptation  of  servant 
simply,  and  not  of  ros;ue  or  rascal,  as  at  the  present  day,  so  that 
the  expression  may  not  become  redundant.  IMiersites  means  to  call 
Patroclus  an  ill-conditioned  serving-man,  as  being  always  at  the 
beck  of  Achillas.  But  finding  by  the  question  *  what's  that  ?'  that 
he  is  not  fully  understood,  he  catches  at  the  circumstance,  and  plays 
on  the  word  male,  thereby  affecting  to  cast  an  odium  (for  it  is  but 
affected)  on  the  hero  of  Greece.     B. 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whoreson  in- 
distinguishable cur,  no. 

^^t/ou  ruinous,  &c.]  Patroclus  reproaches  Thersites  with  deformity, 

with  having  one  part  crowded  into  another.    John. 

'  You  ruinous  butt.' 
'  Ruinous  butt'  I  do  not  understand.     Butt,  I, suppose,  should 
be  hott,  i.  e.  Grub-worm.     When  he  says  '  ruinous  bott*  he  uses 
the  expression  in  allusion   to   the  destructive  nature  of  the  grub- 
worm.     B. 

Thcr.  And  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there, 
his  brother,  the  bull, — the  primitive  statue^  and  oblique 
memorial  of  cuckolds  ; 

And  the  goodly  trunsforiiudion  of  Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the  bull ; — 
the  primitive  statue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds  ;]  He  calls  Merie- 
lausthe  transformation  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  as  himself  explains  it,  the  bnll^ 
on  account  of  his  horm:,  which  he  had  as  a  cuckold.  This  cuckold  he 
calls  the  pri)nitive  statue  of  cuckolds  ;  i.  e.  his  story  had  made  jiim  so 
famous,  that  he  stood  as  the  great  archetype  of  his  character.  But 
how  was  he  an  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds  ?  can  any  thing  be  a  more 
direct  memorial  of  cuckolds,  than  a.  cuckold.'  and  so  the  foregoing 
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character  of  his  being  the  primitive  statue  of  them  plainly  implies.  To 
rew^ncile  these  two  contridictory  epithets  therefore   we  should   read  ; 

am  OBELiSQLT.  memorial  of  cuckolds. 

He  is  represented  as  one  who  would  remain  an  eternal  monument  of  his 
•wife's  infidelity.  And  how  could  this  be  better  done  than  by  calling 
him  an  olieliaque  memorial?  of  all  human  edifices  the  most  durable. 
And  the  sentence  rises  gradually,  and  properly  from  a  staiue  to  an 
obelisqur.  To  this  the  editor  Mr.  Theobald  replies,  that  the  bull  is  called 
the  primitive  statue  :  by  which  he  only  giveth  us  to  understand,  that  he 
knoweth  not  the  diffe^nce  between  the  English  articles  a  and  the.  But 
by  the  bull  is  meant  Menelaus ;  which  title  Thersites  gives  him  again 
afterwards — The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it — the  bull  has  the 
game — But  the  Oxford  editor  makes  quicker  work  with  the  term  oblique, 
and  alters  it  to  antique,  and  so  all  the  difficulty  is  evaded.     Ware. 

The  author  of  The  Rrvisal  observes  (after  bavins;  controverted  every 
part  of  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  and  justified  Theobald)  that '  the  memo- 
ria,l  is  called  oblique,  because  it  was  only  indirectly  such,  upon  the  com- 
mon supposition,  thai  both  bulls  and  cuckolds  were  furnished  with 
horns.'     Steev. 

May  we  not  rather  suppose,  ihat  Shakspeare,  who  is  so  frequently  li- 
centious in  his  langua'ze,  meant  nothing  more  by  this  epithet  than 
horned,  the  bull's  horns  being  crooked  or  oblique  ?     Mal. 

*  And  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds.'  The  defence  of 'oblique,' 
as  set  up  by  Mr.  Heath,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  since  nofliing 
indirect  can  be  understood  in  the  case.  Nor  can  Mr.  Malone's 
position  in  reiiard  to  it  be  admitted,  for  it  will  by  no  means  follow, 
from  the  hull  having  horns,  that  those  horns  must  of  consequence 
be  crooked :  they  are  not  unfrequently  straight.  With  respect  to 
Dr.  Warburton's  '  obelisque'  I  do  not  think  it  right  :  the  picture 
acquires  a  hardness  hy  it  which  offends.  I  would  read,  the 
'  applique  memorial'  (the  French  word  in  lieu  of  the  English)  and 
in  the  sense  of  proper,  true  (as  applicable  or  belouging  to  him) 
'  cel/i  lui  applique  bicn,^  *  it  suits  with  or  belongs  to  his  character 
entirely.'  The  meaning  of  '  the  applique  memorial'  will  therefore 
be,  '  the  true,  the  perfect  memorial  of  cuckolds.*  It  must  indeed 
be  confessed  after  all,  that  the  expression  is  not  very  easy  ;  but  we 
must  not  always  look  for  ease  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare. 
0  for  a,  with  one  p  dropped  and  the  other  inverted  at  the  press, 
will  constitute  the  mistake.  I  need  not  again  insist  on  the  con- 
tinual use  of  French  words  in  the  time  of  our  author.  I  have  yet 
another  reading  to  propose.  *  Oblique'  nmst  be  absolutely  re- 
jected ;  but  led  by  the  sound,  and  considering  the  circum- 
stances, one  may  substitute  in  lieu  of  it.  Job-like,  as  being 
sneeringly  expressive,  and  according  to  Thersites'  conceit  of  the 
quietness  of  Menelaus,  of  the  tameness  with  which  he  endured  his 
wrongs.  I  anticipate  the  objection  that  may  be  made  to  such 
reading,  but  will  answer  that  it  can  nothing  avail  :  for  every  atten- 
tive reader  must  discover  that  the  metaphors  and  comparisons  of 
Shakspeare  are,  in  many  instances,  mixed  and  incongruous ;  since 
when  an  image  had  once  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  he  would 
seize  on  and  employ  it  without  attention  to  time  or  place.  I 
make  a  transposition  in  the  passage  and  read,  '  the  primitive.  Job- 
like, statue,  memorial  of  cuckolds.'  '  Statue'  is  used  merely  in  the  sense 
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of  standing  (lasting).  It  should  be  printed  gialu,  the  better  to 
mark  the  etvmon  of  the  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish  it 
from  image.  Tlie  meaning  will  thus  be  clear,  *  the  primitive. 
Job-like  and  lasting  memorial  of  cuckolds.'     B. 

Ul^ss.  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off" : 

You  flow  to  great  distraction  :  come,  my  lord. 

You  {\ew  togrerd  distraclion  : ]     So  the  moderns.     The   folio  has  : 

You  flow  to  great  distraction. 

The  quarto : 

You  flow  to  great  destruction.^ 

I  read  : 

You  show  too  great  dislrartion. John. 

I  would  adhere  tu  ihe  old  reading.  You  flow  to  great  destruction,  or 
distructton,  meaiT^,  the  tide  of  your  imagination  will  hurry  you 
either  to  woWe  death  from  the  hand  of  Dionied,  or  to  the  height  of 
tnudncfs  from  the  predominance  of  your  own  passions.     Steev. 

*  You  flew  to  great  distraction.'     '  Flow'  is  the  proper  word  ; 
'Being  that  I  flow  in  grief.'     K.  John. 
Floiv  in  the  phiy   of  K.  John  is   abound.      '  Abound  in  grief,  or  , 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  grief.'     Flow,   in   the   present  instance,   is 
tun,  proceed  to.     B. 

—    ■    — 

T/ier.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now  ! 
Cre.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  tliis  sleeve. 

keep  this  sleeve.]  The  custom  of  wearing  a  lady's  sleeve  for  a  favor, 

is  mentioned  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  tol.  12  : — 'One  ware  on  his  head-piece 
his  lady's  sleeve,  and  another  bare  on  his  helme  the  glove  of  his 
deareling.'     Stkkv. 

In  an  old  play  (in  six  acts)  called  Histriomastix,  1610,  this  incident 
seems  to  be  burlesqued.  2'roj/lus  sikI  Cressidadve  introduced  by  way  of 
interlude:  and  Cressu/a  breaks  out : 

'  ()  Knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 

Here  take  my  skreene,  wear  it  for  grace, 

Within  thy  helmet  put  the  same, 

Therewith  to  make  thine  enemies  lame.'     Far. 

'  Keep  this  sleeve.'  '  Sleeve'  in  all  these  places  means  a  scarf. 
A  scarf  is  a  silken  ornament  worn  on  the  arm.  Hence  it  has  impro- 
perly been  called  a  sleeve:  but  scarf  (the  mitra  of  the  Romans)  is 
also  veil.  We  therefore  find  in  Hall — *  one  ware  on  his  head-piece 
a  lady's  sleeve:'  and  in  Hollingshed  '  Had  on  his  head  a  lady'» 
sleeve.'     In  Histriomastix    it  is    called  *  skrene,'  i.e.  veil.     B. 

Trot.   If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she. 

If  there  be  rule  j'n  unittf  itself]  I  do  not  well  understand  what  is  meant  by 
rule  in  unity.  By  rule  our  author,  in  this  place  as  in  others,  intends 
virtuous  restraint,  regularity  of  manners,  command  of  passions  and 
appetites.     In  Macbeth  .- 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distcmper'd  cause 

VVithm  the  belt  of  rule. 
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But  I  know  not  how  to  apply  the  word  in  this  sense  to  unity.     I  read  : 
If  there  be  rule  in  purity  its^W, 

Or, 

If  there  be  rule  in  verity  itself. 
Such  alterations  would  not  offend   the   reader,  who  saw  the  state  of  the 
old  editions,  in  which,  for  instance,  a  few  lines  lower,  the  almighty  tun 

is  called  the  almighty  fenne. Yet  the  words   may  at   last  rnean,    If 

there  be  certainty  in  unity,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  o/ie  is  one,     John. 

'  If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself.'  This  appears  to  be  said  in  allu- 
sion to  the  god-head—'  If  there  be  rule  in  unity' — '  if  the  deity  be 
one  and  the  same,  Cressid  must  be  one  and  the  same ;' — '  my  eyes 
and  ears  have  teen  deceived  :  she  cannot  be  false.'     B. 

Troi.  And  yet  the  spacious  l)readth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
,  As  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 

As  is  Arachne's  broken  rcoof  to  enter J\  The  syllable  wanting  in  this 
verse  the  modern  editors  have  hitherto  supplied.  I  hope  the  mistake 
was  not  originally  the  poet's  own  ;  yet  one  of  the  quartos  reads  with  the 
folio,  Ariachna^s  broken  woof,  and  the  other  Ariathna's.     It  is  not  im- 

f)0ssible  that  Shakspeare  might  have  written  Ariadne's  broken  woof, 
laving  confounded  the  two  names  or  the  stories,  in  his  imagination;  or 
alluding  to  the  clue  of  thread,  by  the  assistance  of  which  Theseus 
escaped  from  the  Cretan  labyrinth.     Steev, 

'  As  Arachne's  broken  woof.'  The  sense  directs  us  to  read 
unbroken,  and   to  make  at  the  same  time  a  slight  transposition. 

'  And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division, 

(Subtile  as  Arachne's  unbroken  woof) 

Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point  to  enter.' 
The  reasoning  is, — That,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  seen,  his  faith  is 
so  strongly  and  firmly  knit,  that  like  the  web  of  Arachne  (before  it 
was  broken   by   Minerva)  it  will   scarcely   admit   a  point,  (i.  e.  a 
doubt)  to  enter.     B. 

T/oi.  The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,   dissolv'd.  and 

loos'd  ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Dionied. 

o'er-eaten  faith, ]      Vows  which   she  has  already  swallowed 

once  over.     We  still    say   of  a  faithless  man,  that  he   has  eaten  his 
words.     John. 

— '  O'er-eaten  faith.'     The  expression  is  wretched  and  unmeaning. 
I  suspect  that  part  of  this  speech  is  an  interpolation  of  the  players. 
I  therefore  strike  out  a  line  and  half  immediately  preceding  *  o'er- 
eaten,'  (which  should,  no  doubt,  be  o'er-ethen,)  and  read : 
*  And  with  another  knot  five-finger-tied, — 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  o'er-ethen  faith. 
Are  bound  to  Dioraed.' 
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That  is,  *  The  fractions,  the  remains  of  her  love,  of  her  too-easy 
('  o'er-ethenO  love,  are  given  to  Diomed.'     B. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose,  that  makes  strong  the  vow  ; 
But  vows,  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold  : 

ll  is  the  purpose — ]  The  mad  prophetess  speaks  here  with  all  the  cool- 
ness and  judgment  ot  a  skilful  casuist.  '  The  essence  of  a  lawful  vow 
is  a  lawtiil  purpose,  and  the  vow  ot  which  the  end  is  wrong  must  not  be 
regarded  as  cogent.'    Joniv. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  right.  But  was  he  to  be  told  that  reason  is  fre- 
quently found  in  madness?  He  might,  indeed,  have  learnt  it  from 
our  author. 

•  O  matter  and  iiupertinency  mixt ! 
Reason  in  madness  !' 

See  King  Lear.     B. 

Hect.  Mine  honor  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear  ;   but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honor  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. 

— dear  vian]   Valuable  man.     The  modern  editions  read, 
brave  man. 
The  repetition  of  the  word  is  in  our  autiinr's  manner.     John. 
'  But  the  dear  man,'  «Src. 

'  Brave  roan'  is  wholly  arbitrary.  I  think  it  should  be  dere  man, 
i.  e.  injured  man.  Hector  is  injured,  his  honor  is  assailed,  and 
he  holds  that  honor  '  more  precious-dear  than  life :'  he  would, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  vindicate  it  by  figlit.  This  is  surely  the 
meaning.  The  play  on  dear  and  dere  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare  than  the  repetition  of  dear,  while  it 
gives  a  better,  that  is,  2i  fuller  sense. 

It  is  not  the  honor  of  the  solditr  (as  such)  which  Shakspeare 
would  here  contend  for,  but  that  of  the  man.  Hector  must  at  no 
time  awcrve  from  his  word.  Pope  has  wished  of  his  friend  Southeme 

that  he  should 

— '  Pass  to  the  grave  without  reproacii. 
And  scorn  a  rascal  and  a  coach.' 
The  expression  is  widely  difterent  in  these  eminent  poets,  but  the 
moral  feeling  is  the  same  with  both, — an  uttei'  detestation  of  deceit. 
Or  as  the  latter  again,  and  more  elegantly  has  it • 

*  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  : 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.'     B. 

77ier.  O'  the  other  side,    ttie    policy  of  those   crafty 
swearing  rascals. 

O'  the  other  side,  the  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals,  &:c.]  But 
in  what  sense  are  Nestor  and  Ulysses  accused  of  being  swearing  rascals  ? 
What,  or  to  whom,  did  they  swear  ?  I  am  positive  that  sneering  is  the 
true  reading.  They  had  collogued  with  Aja.x,  and  trimmed  liim  up  with 
ansincere  praises,  only  in  order  to  have    stirred  Achilles's  emulation. 
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In  this,  they  were  the  true  sneerers ;  betraying  the  first,  to  gain  their 
ends  on  the  latter  by  that  artifice.    Theob. 

'  Those  crafty  swearing  rascals.'  Perhaps  '  stcerving'  i.  e. 
pliable,  time-serving,  will  be  the  proper  word.  The  context  seems 
to  warrant  this  reading.     B. 

Ther.  And  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur 
Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  co-day  ;  whereupon  the  Gre- 
cians begin  to  proclaim  barbarism,  and  policy  grows 
into  an  ill  opinion. 

—  to  proclaim  barbarism, — ]  To  set  up  the  authority  of  ignorance,  to 
declare  that  they  will  be  governed  by  policy  no  longer.     John. 

To  proclaim,  means  in  this  place,  I  think,  to  shew,  and  not  to 
declare.  The  Greeks,  by  their  actions,  seem  degenerating  into 
barbarism  :  they  shetu  an  inclination  to  barbarism.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  meaning,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposes,  that  they  openly 
declare  they  will  not  any  longer  be  governed  by  policyn.     B. 

Hect.  I  like  thy  armour  well ; 

I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it : 

Til  frush  it, ]      The  word  frush  I   never   found  elsewhere,  nor 

understand  it.     Hanmer  explains  it,  to  break  or  bruise.    John. 

To  frush  a  chicken,  is  a  term  in  carving  which  I  cannot  explain.  I 
am  indebted  for  this  little  knowledge  of  it  to  E.  Smith's  Complete 
Huswife,  published  in  1741.  The  term  is  as  ancient  as  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  Book  of  Kervinge,  1508.  Holinshed,  describing  the  soldiers  of 
Richmond  making  themselves  ready,  says,  "  they  bent  their  bows,  and 
/rushed  their  feathers."     Steev. 

•  I'll  frush  it.'  '  Frush,'  from  the  citations  here  made,  appears 
to  have  several  meanings.  Its  primitive  signification,  however,  is 
certainly  that  which  Hanmer  has  set  down,  and  which  is  perfectly 
suitable  here  (to  frush,  i.e.  to  break).  It  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Latin.  Thus  in  the  language  of  the  JLawyer  of  old,  frussura 
domorum,  house-breaking:  frussura  terrce,  newly  broken  land.  To 
'  frush  a  chicken'  is  to  break  up,  i.  e.  cut  up,  a  chicken.  Break 
up  will  be  found  in  the  books  on  carving  of  Sliakspeare's  time.     B. 

Ach'il.  And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 

execute  your  arms.]     Thus  all  the  copies ;  but  surely  we  should 

read — aims.     Steev. 

•  Execute  ytmr  arms,' — '  employ  your  arms  well,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose: mind  that  your  weapons  take  effect.'     B. 


C^mbeltne. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

1  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns ;  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers', 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's. 

You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns:  our  bloods 

JSIo  more  oheif  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 

Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's] 
The  thought  is  this :  we  arc  not  now  (as  we  were  wont)  influenced  by  the 
weatlier,  but  by  the  king's  looks.  We  no  more  obey  the  heavens  (the  sky) 
than  our  courtiers  obey  the  heavens  (God).  By  which  it  appears  that  the 
reading,  our  bloods,  is  wrong.  For  though  the  blood  may  be  affected  with 
the  weather,  yet  that  affection  is  discovered,  not  by  change  of  color, 
but  by  change  of  countenance.  And  it  is  the  outward  not  the  inward 
change  that  is  here  talked  of,  as  appears  from  the  word  seem.  We  should 
read,  therefore : 

Our  BROWS 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  &c. 
Which  is  evident  from  the  precedent  words, 

You  do  not  meet  a  man  hutfrowus. 
And  from  the  following, 

But  not  a  courtier, 

Altho'  they  wear  their /ijces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  tliat  is 

Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at.  ■ 
The  Oxford  Editor  improves  upon  this  emendation,  and  reads, 

Our  looks 

No  more  obey  the  heart  ev'n  than  our  courtiers. 
But  by  ventyring  too  far,  at  a  second  emendation,  he  has  stript  it  of  all 
thought  and  sentiment.     Warb. 

This  passage  is  so  difficult,  that  commentators  may  differ  concerning 
it  without  animosity  or  shame.     Of  the  two  emendations  proposed,  Han- 
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mer's  is  the  more  licentious;  but  he  makes  the  sense  clear,  and  leaves  the 
reader  an  oasy  passage.  Dr.  Warburton  has  corrected  with  more  caution, 
but  less  improvement:  h's  reasoning  u}>on  his  own  reading  is  so  obscure 
and  perplexed,  that  I  uspect  some  injury  of  the  press.  I  am  now  to  tell 
my  opinioH,  which  is,  that  the  lines  stand  as  they  wereoritiaaily  written, 
and  that  a  paraphrase,  such  as  the  licentious  and  abrupt  expressions  ot' 
our  author  too  trequently  require,  will  make  emendation  unnecessary.  We 
do  not  meet  a  man  but  fWnens :  our  bloods — our  countenances,  which,  in  po- 
pular speech,  are  said  to  be  regulated  by  the  temper  of  the  blood, — no 
more  obey  the  laws  of  heaven,  which  direct  us  to  appear  what  we  really 
are,  than  our  courtiers,  that  is,  than  the  bloods  of  our  courtiers;  but  our 
bloods,  like  theirs,  stiU  seem,  as  doth  the  king^s.     John. 

'  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers'. 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's.' 
The  commentators  perceive  not  the  form,  neither  have  they  attended 
to  the  drift,  the  tendency  of  the  speech  :  their  reasoning  on  it  is 
consequently  erroneous.     The  punctuation  must    be  altered.     For 
'  no'  we  must  read  *  not.'     This  done,  the  whole  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood. 

'  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns.     Our  bloods 
Not  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 
Still  seem  as  does  the  king.' 
The  meaning  is   plainly  as  follows :  the  gentleman  first  observes, 
*  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns,'  i.  e.  the  people  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  state  of  affairs.     He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  more 
particularly  the  cause  of  their  discontent.     '  Our  bodies  do   not 
more  obey,    they  are  not  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of    the 
heavens,  than  are  our  courtiers  of  the  injluence  of  tiie  king.'     They 
ever  seem  as  he  [the  king]  seems.    Their  nature,  iu  short,  is  worked 
on  entirely  by  him.     B. 

Post.  Remain,  remain  thou  liere 

[^Putting  on  the  7ing. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on. 

While  sense  can  keep  thee  on  /\  The  folio  (the  only  ancient  and  authen- 
tic copy  of  this  play)  reads: 

While  sense  can  keep  it  on  / 
which  I  believe  to  be  right.     The  expression  means,  while  sense  can  main- 
tain its  operations ;  while  sense  continues  to  have  power.     Steev.   ' 

*  While  sense  can  keep  it  on.'  Sense  in  this  place  is  life,  motion, 
and  not  the  intellectual  faculty.  Posthumus  would  say,  that  while 
he  has  life  the  ring  shall  remain  on  his  finger.     B. 

Cj/w.  O  disloyal  thing, 

That  should'st  repair  my  youth  ;  thou  heapest 

A  year's  age  on  me  ! 

Thou  heapest 

A  yearns  age  on  me  .'] 
Dr.  Warburton  reads : 
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A  yare  age  on  me. 
It  seems  to  me,  even  from  Skinner,  wliom  he  cites,  t]\a.t  yare  is  used  only 
as  a  personal  quality.     Nor   is  the  authority  of  Skinner  sufficient,  with- 
out soTie  example  to  justify  the  alterati.u).     Hanmer's  reading  is  better, 
but  rather  too  far  from  the  original  copy : 

thou  heapest  many 

A  i/car's  age  on  me. 
I  read: 

thou  heap'st 

Years,  ages,  on  me.    John. 
I  would  receive  Dr.  Johnson's   emendation:  he  is,   however,  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  _yflre  is  used  only  as  a  personal  quality.     See  Antony 
and  Cleopatra, 

Their  ships  are  j/a/'C,  yours  heavy. 
Yare,  however,  will  by  no  means  apply  to  Dr.  Warburton's  sense.  Stkev. 

'  A  year's  age  on  me.'  The  present  reading  is  feeble.  For  '  year' 
I  would  propose  sear,  or  sere,  i.  e.  dry,  witiiered.     B. 

Lno.  I  beseech  3'ou,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ;  I 

Am  senseless  of  your  wrath,  a  touch  more  rare 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

a  touch  more  rare 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears.^ 
Rare  is  used  often  for  eminently  good;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  pas- 
sage in  which  it  stands  for  eminently  had.     May  we  read : 

a  touch  more  near. 

'  Cura  deam  propior  luctusque  domesticus  angit.'  Ovid. 
Shall  we  try  again: 

a  touch  more  rear. 

Crudum  vulnus.  But  of  this  I  know  not  any  example.  There  is  yet  ano- 
ther interpretation  which  perhaps  will  remove  the  difficulty.  A  touch 
more  rare  may  mean  a  nobler  passion.    John. 

A  touch  more  rare  is  undoubtedly  a  more  exquisite  feeling,  a  superior  sen- 
sat  ion.  So  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes  to  me  in  Frannce's  Yvichurch.  He  is 
speaking  of  Mars  and  Venus,  "  When  sweet  tickling  joyes  of  tutching 
came  to  the  highest  poynt,  when  two  were  one,"  &c.    Steev. 

'  A  touch  more  rare.' 
'  A  touch  more  rare,"  is  not  a  sensation  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind.  Dr. 
Farmer's  quotation  is  therefore  impertinent.  Johnson  has  rightly  inter- 
preted tiie  expression  in  our  author  by  a  '  nobler  passion,'  as  mean- 
ing, that  her  love  for  her  husband  was  greater  than  her  love  for  her 
father.  From  the  word  '  rare,'  however,  it  seems  to  have  a  more 
extended  signification  :  to  involve  iu  it  the  sense  of  a  Jitter  affection, 
more  than  that  of  ordinary  natures.   This  would  Imogen  say.     B. 

Pis.  For  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye,  or  ear, 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving, 
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—for  so  long 


As  he  couldymike  me  nith  his  eye,  or  ear, 

Distinguish  him  fium  others.]  ■ 
But  how  could  Posthumus  make  himself  distinguished  by  his  ear  to  Pi- 
sanio?  By  his  tongue  he  might  to  the  other's  ear:  and  this  was  certainly 
Shakspcare's  intention.     We  must  therefore  read  : 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear, 

Distinifuish  him  from  others. 
The  expression  is  beiKritciLs,  as  the  Greeks  term  it :  the  party  speaking 
points  to  that  part  spoken  of.     Ware. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  alters  it  thus  : 

for  so  long  ' 

As  he  could  inark  me  with  his  eye,  or  I 

Distinguish— 
The  reason  of  Hanmer's  reading  was,  that  Pisaiik»  describes  no  address 
made  to  the  ear.    John.  , 

' For,  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye,  or  ear. 

Distinguish  him  from  others.' 
We  need  not  hesitate  in  displacing  *  ear  :'  not  only  for  the  reason 
given  by  Hanmer,  but  from  the  improbability  that  Posthumus 
should  be  calling  out  to  Pisanio  from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  or  that, 
even  supposing  he  had  done  so,  Pisanio,  on  the  shore,  should  have 
been  able  to  hear  him.  It  is  the  business  of  an  editor  to  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  text :  I  therefor^  read, 

*  No,  madam, — for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye,  or  e'er  [1] 

Distinguish  him  from  others.' 
The  meaning  is,  '  No;  madam  ;  for  so  long  as  he  could  make  me 
with  his  eye,  [reach  me  with  his  eye]  or  so  long  as  ever  [as  he,  Post^ 
humus,  supposed]  that  I  could  distinguish  him,  he  kept  the  deck, 
&c.'  The  want  of  the  personal  pronoun,  which  should  accompany 
'e'er,'  obscures  the  expression.  It  must  here,  however,  as  in  many 
other  passages  of  Shakspeare,  be  understood.  *  Make'  is  the  sea 
term  for  reach.     •  Make  the  shore.'     B. 

17710.  Or  ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charmino;  words,  comes  in  my  father 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  ail  our  buds  from  growing. 

— —Or  ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 

Betwixt  tuo  charming  words.'\ 
Dr.  Warburton  pronounces  as  absolutely  as  if  he  had  been  present  at 
their  parting,  that  these  two  charming  words  were,  adieu^Posthujnns;  but, 
as  Mr.  Edwards  has  observed,  "  she  must  have  understood  the  language 
of  love  very  little,  if  she  could  find  no  t<  nderer  expression  of  it,  than 
the  name  by  which  every  one  called  her  husband."     Steev. 

* Which  I  had  set 

Betwixt  two  charming  words.' 
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By  '  charming  words,'  we  are  nof,  I  believe,  to  understand  cither 
pleasing  or  tender  expressions.  Charming  words  are  apparently 
such  as  have  the  \ioyvcx  oi  charms,  ov  enchantments :  words  which 
have  some  occult,  some  secret  property :  words,  in  short,  which 
will  serve  as  a  protection  from  evil,  from  every  kind  of  harm.  Such 
spell  Imogen  would  here  make  use  of.  This  is  according  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Shakspeare's  time.  Charms  and  witcheries  were  then  ge- 
nerally believed  in.     B. 

Shukes  all  our  buds/row  grouing!]  A  bud,  without  any  distinct  idea, 
whether  of  flower  or  fruit,  is  a  natural  representation  of  any  tiling  in- 
cipient or  immature;  and  the  buds  of  flowers,  if  flowers  are  meant, 
grow  to  flowers,  as  the  buds  of  fruits  groa)  to  fruits.     John, 

I  think  the  old  reading  may  be  sufficiently  supported  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  18th  sonnet  of  our  author; 

"  Rouiih  winds  do  shake  the  darling  huds  of  May." 
Again,  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew  : 

"  Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  iwds."    Steev. 

'  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.' 
The  passages  which  Mr.  Steevens  has  adduced  in  support  of  the  ori- 
ginal reading  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  No  one  will  dispute  with 
him  but  that  *  rough  winds  may  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May,'  or 
that  whirlwinds  may  '  shake  fair  buds.'  But  the  question  is  not  if 
rough  winds  can  shake  a  bud,  but  how  rough  winds  can  shake  a  bud 
from  growing.  The  one  is  a  simple  assertion,  the  other  an  assertion 
bearing  with  it  an  inference  or  consequence.  I  do  not  thii}k,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  any  necessity  for  altering  the  text.  The  meaning 
plainly  is,  '  that  the  tyrannous  breath  of  the  north'  strikes  the  bud 
or  blossom  of  the  tree  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  expected  fruit  is 
consequently  lost.     B. 


Phil.  You  .speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  flirnish'd,  than 
now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  without  and 
within. 

Makes  him.]    In  the  sense  in  which  we  say,  This  will  make  or  mar 
you.    John. 

*  Makes  him  both  without  and  within.' 
*  Than  that  which  makes  him,'  seems  to  mean  than  that  of  which  he 
is  composed,  the  accomplishments  both  of  body  and  mind.     B. 


lach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, 
(wherein  he  must  be  weigh'd  rather  by  her  value,  than 
his  own)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the 
matter.  ^ 

Shak.  II.  R 
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Words  him — a  great  deal  from   the  matter. '\     Makes  the  description  of 
him  very  distant  from  tlie  truth.    John. 

'  Words  him— a  great  deal  from  the  matter.' 
*  Words  him'  is  particularly  harsh.     I  read  wonds  him,  i.  e.  places 
him  differently,  or  tui'ns  him  from.     See  Chaucer.     B. 


lack.  Be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment,  which  else  an 
easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without 
more  quality. 

Without  more  quality.  The  folio  reads  less  quality.  Mr.  Rowe  firs'. 
made  the  alteration.    Steev. 

*  Without  more  quality.'  The  original  reading  '  less  quality,'  is 
right.  The  words  are  not  used  in  relation  to  Posthumus  but  to  Imo- 
gen: for  what  can  be  understood  of  '  a  beggar  without  more  qua- 
lity T  We  must  change  the  order  of  the  words  :  *  for  taking  without 
less  quality,  a  beggar.'  '  She  will  ever  be  censured  for  making 
choice  of  (except  she  had  been  of  less  quality,  of  less  consideration 
in  the  court)  a  beggar.'     B. 


lack.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.  If  you 
buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot  pre- 
serve it  from  tainting:  But,  I  see,  you  have  some  reli- 
gion in  you,  that  you  fear. 

You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser  j\     I  correct  it : 
You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  zoiser. 
What  lachimo  says,  in  the  close  of  his  speech,  determines  this  to  have 
been  our  poet's  reading: 

But,  I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you /ear.  Warb. 
You  are  a  friend  to  the  lady,  and  therein  the  wiser,  as  you  will  not  ex- 
pose her  to  hazard ;  and  that  you  fear,  is  a  proof  of  your  religious  fidelity. 
John. 

*  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.' 
I  read '  you  are  aftied  and  therein  the  wiser.'  i.  e.  '  You  have  sworn 
fidelity  to  each  other ;  and  therefore  think  yourself  secure.'  lachimo 
afterwards  says  to  Imogen, 

•  I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance  were  deeply  rooted.' 
B. 


Queen.  I  will  try  the  forces 

Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 

We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human) 
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To  try  the  vigor  of  them,  aud  apf)ly 

Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 

Their  several  virtueS;  and  effects. 

Cor.   Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  praetice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 

Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 

JBoth  noisome  and  infectious. 

Your  highness 

a/idllfrom  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart. ^ 
Tlioie  is  ill  this  passage  noihing  thai  much  requires  a  note,  yet  I  cannot 
lorbear  to  push  it  lorwaul  into  observation.  The  thought  would  probably 
liave  been  more  amplifitd,  had  our  author  lived  to  be  shocked  with  such 
rxperimeuts  as  have  been  pul)lishcd  in  later  times,  by  a  race  of  men  who 
)iave  practised  tortures  wilhouL  pity,  and  related  them  without  shame, 
and  aie  yet  suffered  to  erect  tlieir  heads  among  huu^aa  beuigs. 

Cajie  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor.     John. 

'  I  will  try  the  force,'  &:c.  This  note  of  Johnson  has  very  little 
relation  to  Shakspeare.  Iris,  however,  of  so  singular  a  cast,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  noticing  It.  For  what  have  the  experiments  of  our 
medical  and  surgical  men  been  made  ?  and  for  what  have  the  results 
been  communicated  to  the  world  1  evidently  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows  by  the  exercise  of  professional  skill.  This  kind  of  feeling 
is  actually  at  variance  with  true  tenderness.  But  it  still  is  curious  to 
observe  the  circumstance  which  has  induced  to  this  vehement  cen- 
sure, "  tortures  iiave  been  practised  without  pity."  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  bare  assertion:  the  matter  is  wholly  without  proof;  and 
so  indeed  it  must  ever  remain,  for  who  can  demonstrate  that  such 
was  the  case?  But  would  the  tortures  have  been  less  were  thejj/fy 
certified  to  be  great  ?  Surely  not.  This,  then,  and  as  Mr.  Tlieo- 
baid  would  have  called  it,  is  but  mock  conimiseratiou  after  all : 
U'ordi/,  and  nothing  more.     B. 


/mo.  Blessed  be  those, 

How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 

Which  seasons  cotnfort. 

Blessed  be  those 

How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 

Which  seasons  comfort.^ 
The  last  words  are  equivocal;  but  the  meaning  is  this:  Who  are  beholden 
only  to  the  seasons  tor  tlieir  support  and  nourishment;  so  that,  it  those 
be  kindly,  such  have  no  more  to  care  for,  or  desire.     Warb. 

I  am  willing  to  comply  with  any  meaning  that  can  be  extorted  from 
the  present  text,  rather  than  change  it,  yet  will  propose,  but  with  great 
diffidence,  a  slight  alteration : 

r^^ — Bless'd  be  those, 
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How  mean  soe'er.  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
With  reason  s  comfort. 
Who  gratify  their  innocent  wishes  with  reasonable  enjoyments.    John. 

-have  their  honest  wills. 


Which  seasons  comfort.' 
The  present  readinj;,  '  whicli  seasoms  comfort,'  is  certainly  wrong  j 
and  every  attempt  to  explain  it  only  serres  to  prove  it  to  be  so.  We 
must  read  and  point  thus; 

*  Blessed  be  those, 

Ho\\  mean  soe'er,  who  have  their  honest  wills. 

Which  seizen's  comfort.' 
Sdzen  is  a  law    term  signifying    right,   possession.     "  Happy  are 
they,"  sjys  Imogen,  "  who  Ijavc  their  •  honest  wills,'  in  possessing^ 
which  they  have  comfort,"     B. 


lach.  I  lath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch^  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  nurnber'd  beach  ?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul .'' 


'Ond  the  twinn'd  stones 


Upon  the  numbered  beach  f] 
I  have  no  idea  in  what  sense  the  beach,  or  shore,  should  be  called  nuiw 
iered.     I  have  ventur'd,  against  all  the  copies,  to  substitute : 

17^071  th'  unnumber'd  beach  ? 
i.  e.  the  infinite,  extensive,  beach,  if  we  afe  to  understand  the  epithet  as' 
coupled  to  that  word.  But,  I  rather  think,  the  poet  intended  an  hypallage, 
like  that  in  the  beginning  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses: 

"  (In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas 

"  Corpora.)" 
And  then  we  are  to  understand  the  passage  thuS:  and  the  infinite  number 
of  twinn'd  stones  upon  the  beach.     Theob. 

Upon  th'  unnumbered  beach  f  Sense  and  the  antithesis  oblige  us  to 
read  this  nonsense  thus : 

Upon  the  humbled  beach  ? 
i.  e.  because  daily  insulted  with  the  flow  of  the  tide.     Warb. 

I  know  not  well  how  to  regulate  this  passage.  Numbered  is  perhaps  nw- 
merous.  Twinn'd  stones  I  do  not  understand.  Twinn'd  shells,  or  pairs  of 
shells,  are  very  common.  For  twinn'd  we  might  read  twin'd;  that  is, 
twisted,  convolved:  but  this  sense  is  more  applicable  to  shells  than  to 
stones.    John. 

And  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  nurnber'd  beach  1 
I  would  read  thus : 

*  *  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
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The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones, 

Unnumber'd,  on  the  beach  1" 
Unttumber'd  seems  to  include  both  stars  and  stones.    Twinn'd  stones, 
may  mean,  stones  in  shape  and  number  like  the  stars. 

The  sense,  I  l>elieve,  is  this ;  Man,  sajs  the  poet,  can  distin^nish 
between  the  Aery  orbs  above,  and  the  stones  upon  the  beach,  which 
arc  spherical  like  those  orbs,  and  which  also  resemble  them  in  num- 
ber; and  cannot  we,  assisted  as  wt  are  by  reason,  by  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  having  "  spectacles  so  precious," 
distinguisli  between  virtue  aod  vice,  betwixt  fair  and  foul  I     B. 


lack.  Nor  i'  the  appetite  ; 

IBluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

S/iojdd  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed.] 
I.  e.  that  appetite,  whidi  is  not  allured  to  feed  on  such  excellence,  can 
have  no  stomach  at  all;  but,  though  empty,  must  nauseate  every  thing. 
Warb. 

I  explain  this  passage  in  a  sense  almost  contrary.  lachimo,  in  this 
counterJeited  rapture,  has  shewn  how  the  eyes  and  the  judgment  would  de- 
termine in  favor  of  Imogen,  comparing  her  with  the  present  mi-lrcis  of 
Posthumus,  and  proceeds  to  say,  that  appetite  too  would  give  the  same 
eutfrage.  Desire,  says  he,  when  it  approached  sluttcry,  and  consitlered 
it  in  comparison  with  suchneat  excellence,  would  not  only  be  not  soaUured 
to  feed,  but,sc'ized  with  afitof  loathint;,  would  vomit  emptiness,  would  feel  the 
convulsions  of  disgust,  though,  being  uufed,"it  had  nothing  to  eject.  John. 

'  Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness. 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed.' 
Tlie  present  reading  is  faulty.  In  any  way,  indeed,  it  will  be  coarse, 
and  unsuited  to  the  scene.  Yet  as  the  connuentators  have  given  it, 
aiul  even  if  desire  can  be  made  to  vomit  cmptincts,  (which,  however, 
I  do  not  well  see)  the  reasoning  still  is  by  no  means  just  and  clear, 
lachnno,  in  hinting  at  the  perfections  of  Imogen,  says,  the  eye  can- 
not fail  to  know  tiiera  ;  thejudgmcnt  caimot  fail  to  know  them  ;  and 
of  the  appetite  he  conceives  the  same.  Now,  with  regard  to  this 
latter,  how  would  he  signify  it  ?  how  would  he  shew  that  such  is  the 
case?  Not  by  the  lines  of  the  text,  for  iiothing  is  dcdacible  from 
them.     I  would,  therefore,  alter  the  expression  thus  : 

* Nor  i'  the  appetite : 

Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd. 
Should  make  desiring,  vomited  emptiness. 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed.' 
That  is — ['  vomited']  emptiness  occasioned  by  vomiting,   ['  desiring*] 
greatly  eager  to  feed,  aod  even  on  *  sluttery,'  would  yet,  on  seeing 
Kuch  *  neat  excellence,'  not  be  enticed,  or  tempted  to  it.  The  words 
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*  desiring/  and  *  vomited,'  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  ones, 
the  MS.  mav  have  exhibited  thus,  desirs — voniit.i.  Every  one  who 
has  attended  to  this  practice  of  contraction  in  writing:,  and  whith 
was  common  in  Shakspeare's  time,  will  see  that  the  mistake  of  tlie 
editors  was  easy  ;  the  printer,  as  well  as  the  transcriber,  would  give 
into  it,  auc!  hence  it  is,  that  not  only  in  this,  but  many  other  in- 
stances, the  poet  appears  to  be  obscure  when  he  is  only  harsh.    B. 


lack.  This  object,  which 

Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 

Fixing  it  only  here  : 

Fixing  it  only  here :]  The  folio,  1623,  TQa-ds—fering.  The  reading  of 
the  text  is  that  of  the  second  folio,     Mal. 

*  Fixing  it  only  here.'  I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  folio,  l623,» 
'  fiering;'  which,  by  the  way,  the  editors  do  not  appear  to  under- 
stand, but  which  is  formed  of  the  French  'Jier,'  to  tnisf  to,  not  to 
fear.  This  participle  '  fiering,'  (trusting)  has  force,  while  that  of 
the  text  is  feeble.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  sense  of  fix- 
ing is  included  in  '  takes  prisoner,'  so  that  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  retaining  that  word.  '  Fiering  it  only  here,'  i.  e.  from  trusting  ; 
or  bi/  reason  that  I  have  trusted  it  here.     B. 


lach.  Swift,    swift,    you    dragons  of    the    night  I    that 

dawning 
]\Iay  bare  the  raven's  eye. 

You  dragons  of  the  night  !\  The  task  of  drawing  the  chariot  of  night 
was  assigned  to  dragons,  on  account  of  their  supposed  watchfulness. 
Milton  mfntions  the  dragon  yoke  of  nig/it  in  II  Fenseroao  ;  and  in  his 
Masque  at  Ludloio  Castle,  "  the  dragon  womb  of  Stygian  darkness."  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  serpents  sleep  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  therefore  appear  to  exert  a  constant  vigilance.     Steev. 

* You  dragons  of  the  night.' 

When  Mr.  Steevens  imagines  that  lachirao  says,  '  swiff,  fwift,  ye 
dragons,'  because  "  dragons  are  wafc///?//,"  an  ill-natured  critic  might 
be  led  to  remark,  that  the  editor,  "  like  the  whole  tribe  of  serpents," 
has  gone  "  to  sleep  with  his  eyes  open."  The  matter,  however,  is 
thatlachimo  thus  addresses  the  dragons  on  account  of  their  being 
winged,  and  from  his  wish  that  night  were  passed  away.     B. 


-That  dawning 


May  hczx  the  ravens  eye: 
Some  copies  read  l)arc,  or  make  bare  ;  others  ope.     But  the  true  reading  is 
bear,  a  term  taken  frem  heraldry,  and  very  sublimely  applied.  The  ntiean- 
mg  is,  that  morning  may  assume  the  colour  of  the  raven's  eye,  which  is 
grey.     Hence  it  is  so  commonly  called  the  grey-eyed  morning  ; 
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And  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"I'll  jay  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye.'* 
Had  Shakspeare  meant  to  bare,  or  opci]  the  eye,  that  is,  to  awake,  he  had 
instanced  rather  in  the  lark  than  raven,  as  the  earlier  riser.  Besides, 
whether  the  morning  bared  or  opened  the  raven's  eye  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  speaker,  but  it  was  of  much  advantage  that  it  should  bear  it,  tliat 
IS,  become  light.    Yet  the  Oxford  editor  judiciously  alters  it  to. 

May  bare  its  raven-eye.     Ward. 

I  have  received  Hanmer's  emendation.    John. 
'  That  dazciiine 


May  bare  the  raven  s  ^ye  : 
The  old  reading  is  beare.     The  colour  of  the  raven^  eye  is  not  grey^  hut 
totally  black.    This  I  affirm  on  repeated  inspection :  therefore  the  poet 
means  no  more  than  that  the  light  might  wake  the  raven:  or,  as  it  is 
poetically  expressed,  bare  his  eye.    Steev. 

-That  dawning 


May  bare  the  raven's  eye.' 
Warburton's  reading  should  be  restored  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  sublime,  as  he  observes,  than  that  the 
morning  should  hear,  or  assume  the  colour  of  the  raven's  eye.  Let  me 
hope  then  that  the  alteration  proposed  by  Dr.  Warburton  will  be 
made  in  the  text:  let  me  hope  that  taste  and  judgment  have  not  de- 
scended to  the  tomb  with  that  great  man.     B. 


Song.  Hark !  hark  '  the  lark  at  heaven'' s  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus  'gins  arise. 

Hark  !  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,']    The  same  hyperbole  oc- 
curs in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  v. : 

« Ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  heavens  gate  ascend."     Stxev. 

*  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings.' 
To  call  this   expression  hyberbolical,  evinces  a  want  of  judgment. 
It  is   no   way  extravagant,  but  on  the  contrary  poetically  just  and 
pleasing.     B. 


lino.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 
Clot.  Do  3^011  call  me  fool  ? 


To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my  sin. 

I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clot.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do: 
But  docs  she  really  call  him  fool  ?    The  acutest  critic  would  be  puzzled 
to  find  it  out  as  the  text  stands.    The  reasoning  is  perplexed  by  a  slight 
corruption,  and  we  must  restore  it  thus : 
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Fools  cure  not  mad  folks. 
You  are  mad,  says  he,  and  it  would  be  a  crime  in  me  to  leave  you  to 
yourself.  Nay,  says  si  e,  why  should  you  stay  ?  A  fool  never  cured 
madness.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ?  replies  he,  &c.  '  All  this  is  easy  and  na- 
tural. And  that  cure  was  certainly  the  poet's  word,  I  think  is  very  evi- 
dent from  what  Imogen  immediately  subjoins: 

If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad; 

That  cures  us  both. 

i.  e.  If  you'll  cease  to  torture  me  with  your  foolish  solicitations,  I'll  cease 
to  shew  towards  you  any  thing  like  madness ;  so  a  double  cure  will  be  ef- 
fected of  your  folly,  and  my  supposed  frenzy.     Waub. 

'  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.'  This  is  Imogen's  reply  to  Cloten, 
who  had  said,  *  To  Iea\e  you  in  your  madness,  were  my  sin,'  I 
think  it  wron?,  and  for  the  reason  given  by  Warburton.  We  may 
pertinently  read,  *  Fools  care  not  [for]  mad  folks.*  The  elliptical 
expression,  so  common  with  Shakspeare.     B, 


lack.  Never  saw  I  figures 

So  likely  to  report  themselves  :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  out-went  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ; J  Tliis  nonsense  should   without 

question  be  read  and  pointed  thus : 

Has  as  another  nature  done;  out-vvent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 
i.  e.  Has  worked  as  exquisitely,  nay,  has  exceeded  her,  if  you  will  put 
motion  and  breath  out  of  the  question.     Ware. 

This  emendation  I  think  needless.  The  meaning  is  this :  The 
sculptor  was  as  nature,  but  as  nature  dumb ;  he  gave  every  thing  tha^ 
nature  gives,  but  breath  and  motion.    In  breath  is  included  speech.     Johi?. 

*  Was  as  another  nature  dumb,*  Warburton  has  very  properly 
called  the  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  *  nonsense.'  The  reading  which 
he  has  proposed  is  well,  as  giving  a  perfect  sense,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  too  far  removed  from  that  of  the  text.  Johnson's  attempt  at 
explication  is  weak.  It  was  certainly  dumb  nature  that  the  sculptor 
must  represent,  since  he  had  net  the  power  to  give  his  figures 
speech.  But  still  the  epithet  seems  to  leave  too  much  to  the  reach 
of  his  art.  To  say  that  he  shewed  dumb  nature  is  not  sufficient,  for 
the  terra  does  not  necessarily  preclude  him  from  exhibiting  living 
nature  had  he  ability  so  to  do.  Now  this  considered,  I  would  read, 
•  Was  as  another  nature  numb'  i.  e,  torpid,  lifeless.  In  other  words, 
he  represented  inanimate  nature  perfectly ;  so  perfectly  as  to  go 
beyond  her  in  respect  to  shape  and  symmetry  of  figure.  This 
assertion  is  no  way  extravagant,  as  is  instanced  m  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  These  artists,  in  their  statues,  as  Apelles 
in  bis  picture,  culled  the  several  beauties  and  excellencies  of  the 


J 
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Iiiiman  form,  as  seen  in  several  individuals,  but  which  were  never 
found  in  either  sex.  '  Motion  and  breath  left  out'  is  merely  signi- 
ficant of  the  kind  of  performance  spoken  of,  and  may  be  called 
recapitulatory — '  Motion  and  breath  [beinjj]  left  out.'     B. 


lack.  Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 
Post.  This  is  her  honour ! • 

nicely 

Depending  on  their  brantls. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  unrlerstand  this  passage.     Perhaps  Shakspeare 
meant  that  the  figures  of  the  Cupids  were  nice/y  poized  on  their  inverted 
torches,  one  of  the  legs  of  each  heme  taken  off  the  ground,  which  might 
render  such  a  support  necessary.     Steev, 

This  is  her  honor  ! 

Let  it  be  granted  you  have  seen  all  this,  SfC. 
lachimo  impudently  pretends  to  have  carried  bis  point;  and,  in  confir- 
mation, is  very  mioule  m  describing  to  the  husband  all  the  furniture  and 
adornments  of  his  wife's  bed-chamber.  But  how  is  fine  furniture  any 
ways  a  princess's  honor?  It  is  an  apparatus  suitable  to  her  dignity,  but 
certainly  makes  no  part  of  her  character.  It  might  have  been  called  her 
father's  honor,  that  her  allotments  were  proportioned  to  her  rank  and 
quality.  I  am  persuaded  the  poet  intended  Posthumus  should  say, 
*  This  particular  description,  which  you  make,  cannot  convince  me  that 
I  have  lost  my  wager :  your  memory  is  good ;  and  some  of  these  things 
you  may  have  learned  from  a  third  hand,  or  seen  yourself;  yet  I  expect 
proofs  more  direct  and  authentic'  I  think  tiiere  is  little  question  but  we 
ought  to  restore  the  place  as  I  have  done  : 

W/iat's  this  V  her  honor?    Theob. 

This  emendation  has  been  followed  by  both  the  succeeding  editors,  but 
I  think  it  must  be  rejected.  The  expression  is  ironical.  lachimo  relates 
many  particulars,  to  which  Posthumus  answers  with  impatience, 

This  is  her  honor! 
That  is,  And  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is  to  pass  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  her  honor.    John. 


*  Depending  on  their  brands.'  Posthumus.  '  This  is  her  honour !' 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  Cupids  are  described  as  resting 
on  tlu  ir  reversed  and  thereby  extinguished  torches :  they  are  fre- 
quently so  represented  in  relievo,  as  will  be  found  by  consulting 
Montfaucon  and  other  antiquaries.  When  Posthumus,  in  his  reply 
to  lachimo,  says,  '  This  is  her  honour!*  it  can  scarcely  be  imder- 
stood  as  Johnson  has  interpreted  it ;  but  rather  as  saying,  '  This  is 
her  frailty.'  I  am  of  opinion^  however,  that  we  should  read,  '  Thus 
is  her  honour  !'  lachimo  had  spoken  of  the  figures  as  being  '  nicely 
depending ;'  Posthuivus  catches  at  the  words,  and  instantly  exclaims. 
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so  is  it  with  the  honour  of  my  wife.  This  is  much  the  more  forcible 
readinj,'.  Theobald's  awkward  attempt  at  explanation  is  out  of  the 
question.     B. 


lach.  Then,  if  you  can,         [^Pulling  out  the  bracelet.. 
Be  pale ;  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel : 

-if  you  can, 

Be  pale ; 

If  you  can  forbear  to  flush  your  cheek  with  rage.    John. 

-•  if  you  can. 


Be  pale  ;'- 

Should  not  this  be  explained  differently?  The  instances  brought 
forward  by  lachinio  had  failed  to  make  any  particular  impression 
on  Posthumus.  The  Italian  then  exclaims,  and  on  producing  the 
bracelet — *  Now,  if  you  can,  be  pale,'  i.  e.  if  you  can  be  grieved, 
if  you  can  be  vexed,  here  is  that  which  will  make  you  shew  it :  if 
you  can  turn  pale,  it  will  be  on  seeing  this,  (the  bracelet).     B. 


JPis.  I  ann  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded.'^  i.  e.  I  am  unpractised  in  the 
arts  of  murder.     Steev. 

'  I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded.'  He  was  commanded 
to  kill  Imogen.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  arts  of  murder? 
The  plain  meanhig  is,  *  I  am  ordered  to  murder  this  lady,  but  no 
proof  is  adduced  of  her  guilt.'    B. 


I?no.  I  see  befove  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues^ ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  1  cannot  look  through. 

I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here. 

Nor  what  ensues  ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 

That  I  cannot  look  thro\ 

Where  is  the  substantive  tu  which  this  relative  plural,  them,  can  possibly 
have  any  reference  ?  There  is  none ;  and  the  sense,  as  well  as  grammar, 
is  defective.  I  have  ventured  to  restore,  against  the  authority  of  the 
printed  copies : 

~ but  have  a  fog  in  ken. 

That  I  cannot  look  thro'. 

Imogen  would  say :  "  Don't  talk  of  considering,  man  ;  I  neither  see 
present  events,  nor  consequences;  but  am  in  a  mist  of  fortune,  and  re- 
solved to  proceed  on  the  project  determined."  In  ktn,  means  in  pro- 
spect, within  sight,  before  my  eyes.    Theob. 
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I  see  hrforc  mc,  man  ;  nor  here  nor  there, 

Nor  wliat  enstues,  Viut  have  a  fog  in  them, 

That  I  cannot  look  through. 

Sliakspearc;  says  she  ran  see  before  her,  yet  on  which  side  soever  she 
looks  there  is  a  tog  wliicti  slie  Citniiot  see  t.hroiii;h.  This  nonsense  is 
occasioned  by  the  corrupt  reading  of"  bnl  hare  a  Jog,  for,  that  have  a  fog; 
and  then  all  is  plain,  "  I  see  before  me,"  says  she,  "  for  there  is  no 
io<y  on  any  side  of  me  which  I  cannot  see  through."  Mr.  Theobald 
olijecls  to  a  fog  in  them,  and  asks  for  the  snhstanfivc  to  nhkh  the  rciative 
phirni  (them)  rclatis.  The  substantive  is  plncra,  implied  in  the  words 
here,  thtrc,  and  nhat  enaucx:  for  not  to  know  that  .Shakspearc  perpetually 
takes  these  liljcrties  of  grammar,  is  knowing  uothmg  ot  his  author.  So 
that  there  is  no  need  for  his  strange  stuft'  ot  ufvg  in  ken.    Waub. 

This  pa<;sage  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  easily  nnderstood,  with- 
out any  emendation.  The  lady  says:  "  f  can  see  neither  oneway  nor 
other,  before  mc  nor  behind  mc,  but  all  the  ways  are  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  fog."  There  are  objections,  insuperable  to  ail  that  I  can 
propose,  and  since  reason  can  give  me  no  counsel,  I  will  resolve  at  once 
to  follow  my  inclination.    John. 

'  I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here  nor  there,"  tVc.  If  jocularity 
might  for  once  be  pardoned  me,  I  would  say  that  the  commentators 
arc  lost  in  '  the  fog.'  Theobald's  objection  is  valid,  but  he  alters 
in  the  wrong  pkicc  ;  while  for  '  them '  he  substitutes  a  word  which 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  text,  neither  is  it  assistina;  at  all 
in  the  sense.  That  VVarburton's  reading  is  faulty,  which  makes 
Imogen  say,  '  there  is  no  fog  that  I  cannot  see  through,'  is  evi'lent 
from  the  concluding  line,  *  accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.' 
Johnson  is  likewise  mistaken  when  he  makes  her  declare,  '  all  the 
ways  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  fog.'  The  fact  is,  and  as  she 
openly  avers,  *  no  way  was  clear  or  plain  to  her  but  Milford  way.' 
The  text,  however,  is  corrupt.  I  read  the  lines  as  under  : 
'  I  see  before  mc,  man,  nor  here,  nor  there. 
Nor  what.  Ensues  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.' 
Tliis  is  in  answer  to  Pisanio's  advice.  '  Madam,  you're  best  con- 
sider:' which  answer  may  be  interpreted  thus,  *  I  cannot  consider : 
my  mind  is  all  confusion  ;  I  can  think  neither  on  the  present,  the 
past,  nor  \.\\e  future — ['nor  here,  nor  there,  nor  w/wr] — no,  I  am 
unable  to  attend  even  for  a  moment  to  probable  consequences 
['  Ensues'] :  they  are  surrounded  by  a  mist,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
seen  through,  at  least  by  me.' 

If  (he  use  of  *  ensue,'  as  a  noun,  is  thonglit  too  licentious, 
(thotiizh  this,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  thought  of  Shakspeare),  the 
reader  may  take  in  place  of  it  the  French  insu,  anglicised  and 
written  ijisues.  Insu  means  obscure,  by  reason  of  distance,  remote- 
ness. '  A  nion  insu' — *  out  of  or  beyond  my  knowledge.'  '  Insues 
but  have  a  fog  in  them.'  The  sense  of  the  passage,  taken  largely, 
will  be  this,  '  You  tell  rae  to  consider,  to  think  on  ichat  may  be. 
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Remote  or  distant  wants  are    enveloped  in  a  fog :  I  cannot  pene- 
trate it.     B. 


Bel.  O,  this  life 

Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doinur  nothing  for  a  babe  : 
Prouder,  than  rusthng  in  unpaid-for  silk  : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  line, 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd :  no  life  to  ours. 

attending  for  a  check  ;]  Check  may  mean  in  this  place  a  reproof; 

but  I  rather  ihipk  it  signifies  command,  controul.  Tiius  in  Troilus  and 
Cresmla,  the  restrictions  of  Aristotle  are  called  Aristotle's  checks. 
Stkev. 

*  Attending  for  a  check/  The  passage  is  corrupt.  No  person 
can  be  supposed  to  give  attendance  '  fo7^  a  check  :'  that  is,  in  the 
hope  of  experiencing  reproof  or  restraint :  it  must  surely  be  done 
with  a  totally  difiPerent  view  :  in  expectation  of  profit  or  substantial 
good.  If,  however,  we  read  chtick,  i.  e.  caress,  blandishment,  the 
reasoning  will  be  pertinent  and  just — ■*  It  is  nobler  thus  to  pass  our 
life  than  to  devote  it  to  men  from  whom,  perhaps,  in  return,  we 
should  only  receive  a  few  caresies,  a  little  praise/  The  expression 
*  for  a  chuck'  is  wholly  in  the  manner  of  Shakspeare.     B. 

than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble  ;]  i.  e.  Vain  titles  of  honour  gained 

by  an  idle  attendance  at  court.  But  the  Oxford  editor  reads, /or  a 
bribe.    Warb. 

The  Oxford  editor  knew  the  reason  of  this  alteration,  though  his 
censurer  knew  it  not.     The  old  edition  reads: 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe. 
Of  babe  some  corrector  made  bauble;  ind  Ilanmer  thought  himself 
equally  authorised  to  make  bribe.  I  think  habe  can  hardly  lie  right.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  bauble  was  anciently  spelt  iiable; 
so  that  Dr  Warburton  in  reality  has  added  but  one  letter.  A  bauble  was 
part  of  the  insignia  of  a  fuol.  As,  however,  \\  was  c nee  the  custom  in 
England  for  favourites  at  court  to  beg  the  m  aid^Viip  of  infants  wlio  were 
born  to  great  riches,  our  author  may  allude  to  it  on  this  occasion.  Fre- 
quent complaints  were  made  that  nothing  was  done  towards  the  education 
of  these  unhappy  orphans.     Steev. 

I  have  always  suspected  that  the  right  reading  of  this  passage  is  what 
I  had  not  in  a  former  edition  the  confidence  t(.  propose  : 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe. 
Brabium  is  a  badge  of  honour,  or  the  ensign  of  an  honour,  or  any  thing 
worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  The  word  was  strange  to  the  editors,  as  it 
will  be  to  the  reader;  they  therefore  changed  it  to  babe ;  and  I  am  forced 
to  propose  it  without  tlie  support  of  any  authority.  Brabium  is  a  word 
found  in  Holyoak's  Dictionary,  who  terms  it  a  reward.  Cooper,  in  his 
Thesaurus,  defines  it  to  be  a  prize,  or  reward  for  any  game.    John. 

'  Richer  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe.'    Neither  of  the  readings 
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here  produced  affords,  in  my  opinion,  any  clear  or  obvious  sense. 
Shakspeare's  expression  is  formed,  in  very  many  instances,  on  the 
French  and  Ualian.  He  appears,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  latter  for  tlie  word,  which  was,  in  the  first  edition, 
printed  '  babe  ;'  but  which  sliouki,  in  all  probability,  be  pape. 
It  is  built  on  pnpare,  to  gormandi/e,  to  live  luxuriously.  Thus, 
papatico  is  a  dainty  bit,  a  choice  morsel.  The  plain  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  '  tiiis  is  better  than  doing  nothina:,  yet  having  dainty  bits :' 
or  as  we  should  now  express  it,  '  Tliis  is  better  than  living  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury:  more  honourable  far.'  As  the  *  brabc'  of  John- 
son might  perhaps,  by  some,  be  thought  right,  from  being,  of  the 
former  readings,  the  nearest  to  that  of  the  text,  I  must  here  take 
occasion  to  observe  that  it  has  no  such  signification  as  ensign  of 
honour  :  nor  any  other  than  reward,  and  which  Cooper  has  given  to 
it.  It  is  the  /3po/3fr7o»'  (certaminis  premium)  of  the  Greeks.  Now, 
>vhen  we  speak  of  «  reward,  it  must  always  be  understood  either  as 
a  remuneration  for  services  performed,  or  some  consideration  which 
may  have  been  given  on  the  score  of  merit.  Thus  we  talk  of 
reivarding  merit ;  but  never,  I  believe,  of  rewarding  idleness ;  and 
•  to  do  nothing,'  is  surely  to  be  idle.  Our  author,  in  another  play, 
has  '  fed  ;  pleased  with  this  dainfi/  bit ;'  and  nearly  similar  expres- 
sions are  found  in  many  of  his  j)ages.     B. 

♦  No  life  to  ours,'  i.  e.  no  life  like  to  ours.     Take  this  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  elliptical  mo<te  of  expression.     B. 


Inio.  Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 

To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now  :—  Pisanio  !  Man  ! 
Where  is  Posthumus  ?     AV^hat  is  in  thy  mind, 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ? 

Where  is  Postluimus^ — 1  Shakspeare's  apparent  ignorance  of  quantity 
is  not  the  least  among  many  proofs  of  his  want  ot  learning.  Throughout 
this  play  he  (alls  PoUhumua,  Fosl/mmuf!,  and  Arvirn^m,  Arvh-tigns.  It 
may  be  said  that  quantity  in  tlie  age  of  our  author  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  regarded.  In  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  by  William  Alexander 
of  Mensirie  (Lord  Sterline)  1603,  Dai  an  is  ahvays  called  Darius,  and 
Euphrates,  Euphrates.    Sxr.Ev. 

'  Pisanix  !  Man  ! 

Where  is  Posthumus  ?  What  is  in  thy  mind.' 
This  charge  against  Shakspcarc  is  founded  in  error.  By  making 
the  proper  pauses,  the  name  may  ^  i ways  be  read  Post'humus,  and 
the  same  of  Arvir'agus.  It  should  be  remembered  that  accent  in  the 
English  language  is  the  same  as  quantity  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
the  speech  of  Imogen,  indeed,  ami  as  the  lines  are  now  printed,  it 
would  appear  as  though  she  had  pronounced  Posthumus.  But  this 
is  easily  done  away  by  the  following  arrangement: 
'  Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
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To  see  tne  first,  as  I  have  now  :  Pisanio  ! 

Mail !  where  is  Posthunius  i  wJiat  is  in  thy  mind,'  <tc.     E 


^f'/o.  Some  jay  of  Italy, 

^V  iiusc  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray 'd  iiim  ; 

Some \ixy  of  Italj/,]  There  is,  a  prettiness  in  this  expression  ;  puHa, 

ill   Italiiin,  siguityuig  both  a.  jai/  and  a  wkore:  I  suppose  from  the  "-av 
teathci-s  of  that  bird.     Wahb. 

Whtw.  mother  was  her  painting,— }  This  puzzles  Mr.  Theobald  much  : 
he  thinl<s  it  may  signify,  7chose  mother  was  a  bird  of  the  same  feather ;  or 
that  it  si  ould  be  read,  zchoic  mother  uas  her  planting.  What  all  this 
means  1  know  not.  In  i\lr.  Howe's  edition,  ihe  j\I  in  motlier  happening 
to  be  rever-cd  at  the  jircss,  it  came  out  Wother.  And  what  was  very  ri- 
diculous, Gildon  employed  himself  (properly  enough  indeed)  in  finding  a 
meaning  for  it.  In  short,  the  true  word  is  meeiher,  a  north  country 
word,  signifying  beauty.  So  that  the  sense  of,  her  rneelher  washer  paint- 
ing, is,  that  she  had  only  an  appearance  of  beauty,  for  which  she  was 
beholden  to  her  paint,     Waub. 

Some  jay  of  Italy,  made  by  art  the  creature,  not  of  nature,  but  of 
painting.  In  this  sanse  painting  may  be  not  improperly  termed  her  mo- 
ther.   John. 

I  met  with  a  similar  expression  in  one  of  the  old  comedies,  but  forgot 
to  note  the  date  or  name  of  the  piece: 

'  — -a  parcel  of  conceited  feather  caiis,  u  hose  fathers  zcere  their  garments.' 
Steev, 

In  All's  Well  that  ends  Well,  we  have; 

* whosejudgments  are 

lSl(^re  fathers  of  their  garments.'     Mal. 

*  Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  has  betray'd  him.'  I  do  not 
understand  how  painting  can  be  called  the  '  mother'  of  this  'jay  :' 
or  if  it  be  admitted  as  sucli,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
how,  in  being  the  mother,  it  brings  witli  it  the  necessary  consequence. 
I  read,^'  Whose  mc-theur  was  her  painting,'  i.  e.  *  whose  power 
to  move,  or  affect  the  beholder,  lay  entirely  in  her  painting.' 
Motheur  is  a  French  word,  signifying  mover,  and  was  CHsiiy  mis- 
taken by  the  transcriber  or  printer.  It  is  now  written  moteur,  in 
like  manner  with  aufetir,  cloture,  and  other  wprds,  and  which  were 
formerly  spelled  autAeur,  clotAure,  &c.;  but  the  h  being  mute  in 
these  expressions  it  is  now  omitted  as  well  in  writing  as  in  speaking. 
*  Betrayed'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  insnarcd.  Tliere  is  no  such 
word  as  meether,  which  Warburton  would  introduce,  and  in  the 
sense  of  beauty.  They  have,  it  is  true,  in  the  north  country, 
viectherly,  but  it  is  only  employed  to  express  the  manner  of  per- 
forming any  thing:  as  handsomely^  featly  done.  The  adverbial 
termination  ly  is  never  dropped  by  them,  so  as  that  the  word  should 
take  the  form  and  force  of  a  substantive,  (which  indeed  our  gram- 
matical rules  would  not  admit,)  though  it  might,  and  without 
violating  those  rules,  assume  the  form  of  the  adjective  (beautiful) : 
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vet  this  is  at  no  time  the  case.  As  to  Mr.  Steevens's  quotation 
from  the  old  comedy,  it  will  not  in  the  least  apply  here.  '  Whose 
fathers  were  their  garments'  is  easily  understood,  i.  e.  '  whose 
makers  were  their  garments :  or  who  were  made  men  by  their  gay 
apparel.'  We  have  an  equivalent  conceit  at  the  present  day  iu 
l*egard  to  dress  makhig  the  man.  '  Judgments  fathers  of  garments/ 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Malone,  is  likewise  totally  out  of  the  question. 
See  All's  Well,  Act  1.  with  the  reading  I  would  recommend.     B. 


Pis,  You  should  tread  a  course 

iPretty,  and  full  of  view ;  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus. 

-full  of  view  : — — ]     With  opportunities  of  examining  your  affairs 

with  your  own  eyes.     John. 

*  Full  of  view,'  promising  well — likely  to  succeed.     The  expres- 
sion is  French — de  pleine  vue.  B. 


Tmo.  O,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 

I  would  adventure. 

Though  peril  to  ?»i/  mudesti/, ]     I  read  : 

Through  peril 

I  would Jor  such  means  adventure  through  peril  of  modeaty ,   I  would  risaiie 
every  thing  but  real  dishonour.     John. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  best.  By  '  though  peril'  Imogen  means 
— though  my  prudence  may  be  questioned — though  modesty  may 
take  the  alarm.     B. 


Pis.  ^^Yj  y<^u  must 

Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart! 
Alack,  no  remedy)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan ; 

-Nai/,  If  on  muat 


Forget  that  rarest  treaaiire  of  your  cheek; 

Exposing  it  (hut,  eh,  the  harder  heart ! 

Alack,  no  remedy ) 
I  think  it  very  natural  to  reHet  t  in  this  distress  on  the  cruelty  of  Posthu- 
mus.    Dr.  Warburtou  proposes  to  read  : 

the  harder  hap  !    John. 

*■- (But,  oh,  tlie  hard€r  heart ! 

Alack,  no  remedy)* 
^We  may  better  read. 
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(But,  oh,  the  harder  hurt. 


Alack,  no  remedy)' 
Meaning, — '  Oh,   the  grievous   ill ;  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid.'    B. 


Clot.  From  every  one 

The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 

Outsells  them  all : 

*  Outsells  them  all:' 
We  should  read — *  Out-tells  them  all :'  i.  c.  "  Must  be  reckoned 
beyond  iheni :  is  of  greater  consideration,  of  higher  estimation  than 
them  all."     B. 


Clot.  Out  sword,  and  to  a  sore  purpose. 

'  Out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore  purpose.' 
A  play  of  words  I  should  think  intended  here,  and  therefore  read 
sorde  purpose  ;  (the  o  soft,  according  to  the  French  pronunciation,) 
i.  e.  untit,  unbecoming.  This  is  said  by  Cloten,  as  meaning  that  he 
liad  a  '  base  slave,'  a  *  bindling'  to  contend  with,  as  he  before  ob- 
served of  Posthumus.     B. 

Guid.  I  love  thee  ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 

As  I  do  love  my  father. 

How  much  tht  quantity^    I  read : 

As  much  the  quantity.    John.  • 

I  would  read  and  point  the  passage  thus : 

*  I  love  thee ;  1  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quality,  the  weight  as  much. 

As  I  do  love  my  father.' 
Hove  thee;  and  in  what  ('  f\n?i\\Xf) degree,  I  love  thee,  I  have 
declared,  by  calhng  thee  brother ;— which  love  is  equal  ('  the  weight 
as  much')  as  that  I  bear  to  my  father.    B. 

Imo.  Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage,  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 

*  Experience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report  1* 
We  should  read  : 

*  Experience,  O,  how  thou  disprov'st  report.'    B. 

Guid.  He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate  ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest;' 
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> 


Gentle,  but  unfortunate  ;]  Gentle,  is  well  born,  of  blrlh  above  the  vul- 
gar.    John. 

•  Gentle'  should  here  be  written  gentile.  It  is  so  found  in  most 
of  our  old  writers.     Gentil,  Fr.     B. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 

Of  roaring  terrors  :  For  the  effect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear, — 

la  the  old  editions : 

lieing  scarce  made  up, 

I  vieun,  to  man,  he  had  }wt  apprehension 

Of  roaring  terrors  :  for  delect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  if  fear, — 
If  I  understand  this  passage,  it  is  mock  reasoning  as  it  standi^,  and  tlie 
text  must  have  been  slightly  corrupted.  Belarius  is  giving  a  descriptiou 
of  what  Cloten  formerly  was;  and  in  answer  to  what  Arviragus  says  of 
his  being  so  fell.  '  Ay,  says  Belarius,  he  was  so  fell ;  and  bemg  scarce 
then  at  man's  estate,  he  had  no  apprehension  of  roaring  terrors,  i.  e.  of 
any  thing  that  could  check  him  with  fears.'  But  then,  how  does  the  in- 
ference come  in,  built  upon  this?  For  defect  o/' judgment  is  oft  the  cause 
of  fear.  I  think  the  poet  meant  to  have  said  the  mere  contrary.  Cloten 
was  defective  in  judgment,  and  therefore  did  not  fear.  Apprehensions  ot 
fear  gro%v  from  a  judgment  in  woigliing  danger^.  And  a  very  easy  change, 
from  the  traces  of  the  letters,  gives  us  this  sense,  and  reconciles  the 
reasoning  of  tlie  whole  passage: 

for  th'  effect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear. —    Theob. 
Hanmer  reads,  with  equal  justness  of  sentiment : 

for  defect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear. 
But,  I  think,  the  play  of  effect  and  cause  more  resembling  the  manner  of 
our  author.     John. 

li  fear,  as  in  other  passages  of  Shakspeare,  be  understood  in  an  active 
signification  for  what  may  cause  fear,  it  means  that  Cloten's  defect  of 
judgment  caused  him  tc;  commit  actions  to  the  terror  of  others,  without 
due  consideration  of  his  own  danger  therein.  Thus  in  K.  Henry  IV. 
part  2. 

all  these  ho\<\ fears. 

Thou  see'st  with  peril  1  have  answered.    Tol. 

' For  defect  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear, — ' 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  poet  wrote 

* For  defect  of  judginent 

Is  oft  tlie  cause  of  feer.' 
Teer  is  the  old  word  iorjirc,  and  here  used  iox  fierceness,  heat  of 
temper.  *  A  want  of  judgment,  (says  he,)  is  apt  to  make  men  rash 
and  violent.'  This  will  be  found  by  far  the  belter  reading.  It  must 
be  remarked  too,  from  the  word  'for,'  that  the  latter  member  of  the 
sentence  is  evidently  brought  in  as  a  consequence  ;  as  arising  from  all 

Shak.      '  II.  S 
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that  had  gont  before,  '  he  had  not  apprehension  of  roaring  terrorf.' 
The  present  reading  '  efFecf  is  clearly  wrong.     B. 

^T'v.  To  gain  his  colour, 

I'll  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens"  blood, 
And  pj'aise  myself  for  charity. 

I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens'  blood,]  This  nonsense  should  be  cor- 
rected tliiis: 

I'd  let  a  marish  of  such  Clotens'  blood  : 
i.  e.  a  marsh  or  lake.     So  Smith,  in  his  account  of  Virginia,  "  Yea,  Ve- 
nice, at  this  time  the  admiration  of  the  earth,  was   at  first  but  a  marish, 
inhabited  by  poor  fishermen."     In  the  first  book  of  Maccabcex,  chap.  ix. 
ver.  ?4.  ihe  translators  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense.     Waru. 

The  learned  commentator  has  dealt  the  reproach'of  nonsense  very  li- 
berally thruugh  this  pliiy.  Why  this  is  nonsense  I  cannot  discover.  I 
Avould,  says  the  young  prince,  to  recover  Fidele,  kill  as  many  Clotens  as 
would  fill  a /jftwA.     John. 

'  I'd  let  a  parish,'  &c. 
If  *  a  parish  of  blood*  be  not  nonsense,  the  expression  is  yet  very 
harsh.     There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the   poet  must  have 
written, 

'  I'll  let  a  pat-age  of  such  Clotens'  blood.' 
Parrige  is  an  old  French  word,  signifying  li?ieage,  race,  family. 
Arviragus,  with  a  warmth  of  expression  suited  to  his  feelings,  says, 
that  he  would  destroy  a  whole  race  of  such  fellows  as  Cloten.  The 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  faulty,  but  the  meaning  is  sufficiently 
clear.     B. 

Giiid.  Fear  not  slander ^  censure  rash ; 
Arv.   Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 

Tear  not  dander,  &c.]     Perhaps, 

Fear  not  slander's  censure  rash.    John. 

The  text,  I  think,  is  right.  '  Censure  rash*  is  hastj/  opinion. 
Slander  is  something  worse.     B. 

Imo.  Thou, 

Conspir'd  ullh  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. 

Conspired  with,  &c.]     The  old  copy  reads  thus  : 

Thou, 

Conspir'd  with  that  irregnlous  divel,  CL)ten. 
I  suppose  it  should  be, 

Conspir'd  with  th'  irreligious  devil,  Cloten.    John. 

*  Conspir'd  with,'  &c. 
'  Irregulous  devil'  is  unruly  devil.     Irregolato,  (Ital.)  unruly,  in- 
temperate.    As  to  the  "  irreligious  devil"  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
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Johnson,  he  has  no  kind  of  business  here ;  let  him  return  to   the 
regions  of  night.     B. 


Sooth.  I^ast  night  the  very  gods  shew'd  me  a  vision  : 

Last  night  the  very  godi  shew'd  me  a  vision:]  The  verj/  gods  may,  in- 
deed, signify  the  gods  themselves  immediately,  and  not  hy  the  inter- 
vention of  other  agents  or  instruments ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the  reading 
is  corrupt,  and  that  Shakspeare  wrote, 

Last  night  tlie  zmret/  gods 

Hlarfy  here  signifying  animadverting,  foren-arning,  ready  to  give  notice: 
not,  as  in  its  more  usual  meaning,  cautious,  reserved.     W  akb. 

Of  this  meanins  I  know  not  any  example,  nor  do  I  see  any  need  of  al- 
teration. It  was  no  common  dream,  but  sent  from  the  very  gods,  or  the 
gods  themselves.    John. 

'  Last  night  the  very  sods,'  &c. 
*  Very  gods'  seems  right,  but  has  a  more  expressive  sense  than  gods 
themselves.  It  means  the  true,  or  good  gods,  in  contradistinction  to 
false,  or  malignant  deities  among  the  Romans.  The  word  should 
be  printed  verie.  So  we  find  verier  (truer)  in  several  of  his  plays. 
B. 


Luc.  Who  was  lie, 

That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  r 

Who  teas  he 

That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 

Hath  alter'd  that  g/wd picture  y] 
The  editor,  Mr.  Theobald,  cavils  at  this  passage.  He  says,  it  is  far  from 
being  strictly  grammatical  ;  and  yet,  what  is  strange,  he  subjoins  a  para- 
phrase of  his  own,  which  s!:ews  it  to  be  strictly  grammatical.  "  For," 
says  he,  "  the  construction  of  these  words  is  this  ;  who  hath  altered  that 
good  picture  otherwise  than  nature  altered  it?"  I  suppose  then  this  edi- 
tor's meaning  was,  tliat  the  grammatical  construction  would  not  conform 
to  the  sense;  for  a  bad  writer,  like  a  bad  man,  generally  says  one  thing 
and  means  another:  he  subjoinmg  "  Shakspeare  designed  to  say  (if  the 
text  be  genuine)  Who  hath  altered  that  good  picture  from  what  noble  na- 
ture at  first  made  it  ?"  Here  again  lie  is  mistaken  ;  Shakspeare  meant, 
like  a  plain  man,  just  as  he  spoke  ;  and  as  oar  editor  first  paraphrased 
him,  Who  hath  aiter'd  that  good  pitlure  oliierwise  than  nature  alter'd  it? 
And  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  th's  sentiment,  which  so  much  per- 
plexed him,  is  this :  the  speaker  sees  a  young  man  without  a  head,  and 
consequently  much  shorten  d  in  stature,  on  which  he  breaks  out  into  this 
exclamation;  Who  hatli  alter'd  this  good  form,  by  making  it  shorter;  so 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  nature,  which  by  yearly  accession  of  growth 
alien  it  by  making  it  taller  ?    No  occasion  then  for  the  editor  to  change_ 
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did  into  bid,  with  an  allusion  to  the  command  against  murder;  which  then 
should  have  been /ori/rf  instead  of  bid.     Warb. 

Here  are  many  words  upon  a  ver}'  slight  debate.  The  sense  is  not 
much  cleared  by  either  critic.  The  question  is  asked,  not  about  a  bodt/, 
but  a  picture,  which  is  not  very  apt  to  grow  shorter  or  longer.  To  rfoa 
picture,  and  a  picture  is  well  i/o/je,  are  standing  phrases;  the  question 
therefore  is.  Who  has  altered  this  picture,  so  as  to  make  it  otherwise 
than  nature  rfi J  it  ?    Johx. 

Olivia  speaking  of  her  own  beauty  as  of  a  picture,  asks  Viola  if  it  *  is 
not  well  done  ?'     Steev. 

*  Who  was  he,'  &c. 
Johnson  must  be  little  acquainted  with  figurative  language  to  say 
that  "  the  question  is  not  about  a  bodi/  but  a  picture."  May  not  the 
tinman  form  be  called  nature's  picture,  i.  e.  the  work  of  nature  : 
n;iy,  is  it  not  frequently  so  denominated  ?  When  Othello  says  "  Was 
this  good  book  made  to  write  whore  upon?"  will  this  critic  tell  us 
that  a  book  is  actually  spoken  of,  and  not  a  ivomanl  Were  every 
expression  to  be  taken  according  to  the  letter,  Shakspeare  -would 
never  be  understood.  If  the  sneer  in  regard  to  longer,  or  shorter, 
be  really  founded  in  ignorance,  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  :  if  it  ori- 
ginated in  malice,  I  have  only  to  pity  the  sneerer.     B. 


Post.  But,  alack, 

You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse  ; 
And  make  tjiem  dread  it,  to  the  doers'  thrift. 

Each  elder  worse ;]  For  this  reading  all  the  later  editors  hare  content- 
edly taken, 

each  worse  than  other ; 

without  enquiries  whence  they  have  received  it.  Yet  they  knew,  or  might 
know,  that  it  has  no  authority.     The  original  copy  reads, 

^— — each  elder  worse ; 

The  last  deed  is  certainly  not  the  oldest,  but  Shakspeare  calls  the  detd  of 
an  elder  man  an  elder  deed.    John. 

'Each  elder  worse;  i.  e.  where  corruptions  are,  they  grow  with  years,  and 
the  oldest  sinner  is  tlie  greatest.  You,  Gods,  permit  some  to  proceed  la 
iniquity,  and  the  older  such  are,  tliemore  tliuir  crime.     Tol. 

And  make  them  dre^A  it.  However  ungrammatical,  I  believe  the  old 
reading  is  the  true  one.  To  make  them  dread  it,  is  to  make  them  perse- 
vere in  the  commission  of  dreadful  actions.  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  on  a 
passage  in  Hamlet,  that  Pope  and  Rowe  have  not  refused  this  mode  of 
speakmg:  "  To  sinner  it,  or  saint  it" — and  "  to  coi/  it."    Steev. 

•  Gods — you  some  permit 
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To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse  : 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doers'  thrift.' 
'  Each  elder  worse'  is  certainly  to  be  understood  as  Toilet  has  inter- 
preted it.  With  respect  to  '  dread  it'  the  reading  cannot  be  right : 
and  of  Theobald's  alteration  of  the  expression  to  '  dreaded'  I  mvist 
say  the  same.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  terras:  for  if  the  ills 
were  '  dreaded'  they  would  not  be  likely  to  turn  to  the  advantage, 
or  '  thrift'  of  the  doer.  The  proper  word,  I  think,  will  be  spreaded, 
i.  e. '  the  gods  allow,  or  (according  to  the  term  '  make')  cause  ills  to 
be  diffused  or  scattered  abroad.'  While  we  should  at  the  same 
time  remember,  that  when  heaven  permits  or  causes  the  diffusion  of 
evil,  it  is  for  some  wise  purpose,  and  which  our  finite  intellect  is 
unable  to  comprehend.  If  '  them'  be  taken  as  the  relative  to  per^ 
son,  instead  of  ill,  we  may  read  —  'spread  it  to  the  doers'  thrift.' 
'  Deeded,'  or  '  trade  it,'  no  one,  I  suppose,  can  be  willing  to  admit. 
As  to  Mr.  S.'s  '  dread  it'  (an  active  signification)  it  is  too  absurd  to 
be  even  for  a  moment  attended  to.     B. 


Post.  Then  began 

A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick : 

A  rout,  confusion  thick  : — ]  This  is  read  as  if  it  was  a  thick  confusion, 
and  only  another  term  for  7-out :  whereas  confusion-thick  should  be  read 
thus,  with  an  hyphen,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  compound  epithet  to  rout. 
But  Shakspeare's  fine  diction  is  not  a  little  obscured  throughout,  by  thus 
disfiguring  his  compound  adjectives.     Ware. 

I  do  not  see  what  great  addition  is  made  to  fine  diction  by  this  com- 
pound. Is  it  not  as  natural  to  enforce  the  principal  event  in  a  story  by 
repetition,  as  to  enlarge  the  principal  figure  in  a  picture?    John. 

*  A  rout,  confusion  thick :' 
The  sneer  which  Johnson  has  here  thrown  out  against  Warhurton, 
can  only  be  disgraceful  to  himself.  Nothing  can  bejuster  than  the 
Bishop's  remark :  compound  epithets  are  particularly  striking  in 
poetry  ;  and  it  is  from  the  frequent,  yet  judicious  use  of  them  that 
the  language  of  Homer  acquires  so  much  of  its  force.     B. 


2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit, 
That  gave  the  affront  with  them. 

A  silly  habit. "l     Sillif  is  simple  or  rustic.     So  in  A".  Lear : 
twenty  silly  ducking  observants.     Steev. 

*  There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  silly  habit.' 
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'  Silly'  should  be  sili/,  (soiled,  dirty,)  and  such  was  the  dress  of 
Posthuiiius.     Syl  (Sax.)  dirt,  feculence.     B. 


Post.  Must  I  repent  ? 

I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
DesiTo.  more  than  constrain'd  :  to  satisfy, 
If  of  my  freedotn  lis  the  mam  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  ot  me,  than  my  all, 

2b  satisfy/, 

If  of  m^  freedom  'lis  the  main  part,  take 

No  stricter  render  of  7ne,than  my  all.^ 
What  we  can  discover  from  the  nonsense  of  these  lines  is,  that  the 
speaker,  in  a  fit  of  penitency,  compares  his  circumstances  with  a  debtor's, 
who  is  willing  to  surrender  up  all  to  appease  his  creditor.  This  being  the 
sense  in  general,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  true  reading  must  have  been 
this: 

to  satisfy, 

I  d^ojf  my  freedom  ;  'tis  the  main  part;  take 

No  stricter  render  of  me  than  ray  all. 
The  verb  d'off  is  too  frequently  used  by  our  author  to  need  any  instances; 
and  is  here  employed  with  peculiar  elegance,  i.  e.  To  give  all  the  satisfac- 
tion I  am  able  to  your  offended  godheads,  I  voluntarily  divest  myself  of 
my  freedom  :  'tis  the  only  thing  I  have  to  atone  with; 

take 


No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all.    Warb. 
•Must  I  repent? 


I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 

Desir'd  more  than  constrain'd  ;'  &c. 
This  passage,  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  called  nonsense,  deserves 
a  very  different  character :  for  the  reasoning  is  sound  and  good, 
and  such  as  even  positive  divinity  would  not  object  to.  The  ex- 
pression, indeed,  as  it  now  stands,  is  much  entangled,  but  the  per- 
plexity arises  entirely  from  the  faulty  arrangement  of  the  words, 
and  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  originated  at  the  earlier  press.  I 
regulate  the  lines  as  follows  : 

* Must  I  repent? 

I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves : 

Than  constrain'd  of  my  freedom.     If  to  satisfy 

Be  more  desir'd,  (and  'tis  the  main  part)  take 

No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all.' 
This  reading   requires  no  exposition  whatever :  the  sense  must  be 
obvious  to  all.    B. 
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SCENE  V. 

Scene  V.]  Let  those  who  talk  so  confidently  about  the  skill  of  Shak- 
speare's  contemporary,  Jonson,  point  out  the  conclusion  of  any  one  of 
his  plays  wi\ich  is  wrought  with  more  artifice,  and  yet  a  less  degree  of 
dramatic  violence  than  this.  In  the  scene  before  us,  all  the  surviving 
characters  are  assembled;  and  at  the  exprncc  of  whatever  incongruity 
the  former  events  may  have  been  produced,  perhaps  little  can  be  disco- 
vered on  this  occasion  to  offend  the  most  scrupulous  advocate  for  regu- 
larity:  and,  I  think,  as  little  is  found  wanting  to  satisfy  the  spectator  by 
a  catastrophe,  which  is  intricate  without  confusion,  and  not  more  rich  in 
ornament  than  in  nature.     Steev. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  much  too  lavish  of  encomium  on  the  conduct  of 
the  piece.  The  audience  are  made  to  listen  to  a  detail  of  circum- 
stances with  which  they  were  already  fully  acquainted.  Tiiis  is 
very  inartificiaL  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  Cymheline  should 
be  informed  of  every  particular,  but  this  might  have  been  brought 
about  in  a  different  way.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Johnson's  censure 
of  the  play  is  rude  and  intemperate  in  the  extreme ; . '  folly  of  the 
fiction' — '  unresisting  imbecility,'  &q.  Shakspeare  has  faults,  and 
not  a  few:  but  we  are  not  permitted  so  to  speaU  of  them ;  as  I 
have,  indeed,  before  observed  in  my  preface.     B. 


Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 

But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 


•One  that  promis'd  nought 


But  bfggary  and  poor  looksJ] 
But  how  can  it  be  said  that  one,  whose  poor  looks  promise  beggary,  pro- 
mised ^oor /oo/:s  too  ?  It  was  not  the  poor  look  which  was  promised : 
that  was  visible.     We  must  read  : 

But  beggary  and  poor  luck. 
This  sets  the  matter  right,  and  makes  Belarius  speak  sense  and  to  the 
purpose.     For  there  was  the  extraordinary  thing;  he  promised  nothing 
but  poor  luck,  and  yet  performed  all  these  wonders.     Warb. 

To  promise  nothing  but  poor  looks,  may  be,  to  give  no  promise  of  coura- 
geous behaviour.    John. 

'  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing,'  &c. 
Warburton's  objection  is  sufficiently  reasonable;  but  his  *  poor  luck' 
must  not  be  admitted.  The  expression  is  vulgar,  while  it  derogates 
from  the  merits  of  a  commander.  If  victory  is  to  be  held  as  nothing 
more  than  good-fortune,  wherefore  our  praise  of  the  man  who  has 
gained  such  victory  ;  and  why  is  he  loaded  with  honors  and  rewards? 
Tliat  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  we  very  well  know:  we 
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also  know  that  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  is  ever  raised  in  a  virtuous 
cause.  Shall  success  in  combat,  then,  be  distinguished  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  heathenish  term  of  good-luck;  in  no  other  way  the 
valor  of  the  soldier  considered,  and  while  heaven  is  assistin"'  in  the 
fight? 

With  respect  to  the  passage  in  question,  little  more  is  requisite 
to  the  understanding  of  it  than  transpcsiticn.  The  second  '  poor,' 
however,  should,  I  think,  be  '  boor ;'  '  boor  looks,'  i.  e.  boorish, 
rustic  looks,  Shakspcarc  fre(juently  employs  a  substantive  adjec^ 
tively.  I  read  the  whole  as  follows  : 
*  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing  ; 

Such  precious  deeds  in  beggaiiy,  boor  looks. 

And  one  who  promised  nought.'     B. 


lack.  For  feature,  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature; 

for  feature,  laming]     Teature  for  proportion  of  parts,  which 

Mr.  Theobald  not  understandmg,  would  alter  to  stature. 

for  feature,  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature; 

i.  e.  The  ancient  statues  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  which  exceeded,  in 
beauty  of  exact  proportion  any  living  bodies,  the  work  of  brief  nature:  i.  e. 
of  hasty,  unelaborate  nature.  He  gives  the  same  character  of  the  beauty 
of  the  antique  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

"  O'er  picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 

The  fancy  out-zvork  nature." 
It  appears,  from  a  number  of  such  passages  as  these,  that  our  author 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts.     Ware. 


—  for  feature  laming. 


If  the  women  of  Italy  '  lamed'  or  outvied  the  statues  of  Venus  and 
Minerva,  which  statues  "  exceeded  in  beauty  of  exact  proportion 
any  living  bodies" — we  must  suppose  that  the  poet  describes  those 
females  as  surpassing  the  object  which  went  beyond  natvre,  which 
is  extravagant,  and  even  nonsensical.  "Laming  a  shrine' too,  is 
not  very  easily  understood.  To  explain  the  shrine  of  Venus  or  Mi- 
nerva, by  the  statues  of  those  deities,  is  allowing  too  great  a  latitude 
to  the  expression.    I  read  and  interpret  the  passage  very  differently  : 

* for  feature  claiming 

The  shrine  of  Venus  and  straight  dight  Minerva, 

Posters  beyond  brief  nature.' 
It  is  the  misprint  •  postures'  which  has  led  the  editors  to  talk  of  sta- 
tues,— '  feature'  is  beauty, — *  claiming  the  shrine,'  for  claiming  the 
sacrifices  due  at  the  shrine.    *  Posters  beyond  brief  nature,'  i.  e. 
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"  They  (the  goddesses)  nho  went  before,  or  were  superior  to,  the  or- 
der of  beini^s  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  womeu." 

The  moaning  of  the  vhole  is  this — Such  is  the  loveliness,  the 
beauty  of  our  Italian  dames,  ihat  tliey  may  lay  claim  to  the  sacri- 
fices or  incense  which  is  oft*  red  at  the  shrines  of  Venus  and  Miner- 
va. Tn  short,  and  as  the  modern  fine  gentlemen  would  say,  they  are 
goddesses.     B. 


Ci/m.     What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  lie  it  is,  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age  ;  indeed,  a  banished  man: 

I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Assumed  <A«  rt^'c;]     I  believe  is  the  same  as  ?e«cAV,  or  attain d  this 
age.     Steev. 

*  Assum'd  this  age.* 
j4ge'  (contracted  of  ageyne)  is  tlie  old  word  for  again.     See  Chau- 
cer.    The  old  man  says  to  Cynibeline,  '  you  had  a   subject  named 
Belarius,  which  subject  hath  assumed  this  [name]  age','  ••  e.  again. 
'  He  has  taken  it  on  himself  once  more.'     B. 


This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  natural  dialogues,  and  some 
pleasing  scenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at  the  expence  of  much  incongni- 
ity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the 
confusion  of  the  names,  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon 
unresisting  imbecility,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross 
for  aggravation.     John. 

The  general  observations  of  Johnson  on  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  condemn.  In  the  present  instance 
they  are  at  once  indecent  and  unjust,  and  by  what  kind  of  logic  he 
is  to  prove  that  the  faults  which  are  manifest  will  remain  undiscovered, 
may  not  be  easy  to  tell. 

But  the  language  of  this  critic  is  often  too  much  involved  for  me  ; 
the  sense,  indeed,  is  sometimes  lo5t  in  his  far-fetched  and  elaborate 
expression.  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  has  termed  the  diction  of 
Milton  '  a  Babylonish  dialect.'  What  an  insult !  and  where  sub- 
limity is  so  particularly  found.  An  insult?  it  is  a  crime,  and  such 
as  the  lover  of  heaven-born  poesy  ought  never  to  forget  or  forgive. 

Sanmel  Johnson  was  the  hero  of  a  cabal ;  and,  as  a  writer,  that 
is  in  point  of  elegance,  he  has  been  commended  much  beyond  his 
deserts.  1  have  said,  however,  and  repeat  it,  that  in  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiment  he  is  excellent,  so  very  excellent,  that  words  are 
wanting  to  speak  his  praise.  With  respect  to  his  criticisms,  they 
are  frequently  erroneous.     He  was  clearly  deficient  in  the   quality 
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of  taste  :  a  quality  absolutely  essential  to  criticism ;  and,  indeed, 
to  every  other,  tlie  most  inferior  of  the  arts.  This  I  will  maintain 
of  him,  and  boldly  :  for  would  true  taste,  at  any  time,  speak  harshly, 
aud  disrespectfully,  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  a  Gray?  Certainly 
not :  nor  would  true  taste  have  exhibited  the  tumour  and  puffy 
grandeur  so  generally  prevalent  in  his  works.  This  "  literary  giant," 
as  the  feeble  have  been  taught  to  consider  him,  thus  vulgarly  pro- 
nounces of  Gray  :  '  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall 
by  walking  on  tiptoe.' 

Such  expressions  criticism  refuses  to  acknowledge ;  and,  if  appli> 
eable  to  their  author,  disdains  to  employ  them  against  him.     B. 


d)e  Cempest 


ACT  I.     SCENE  II. 


Pj'o.  That  there  is  no  soul — 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel. 

That  there  is  no  soul.]  Thus  the  old  editions  read :  but  this  is  appa- 
rently defective.  Mr.  Rowe,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read  that  there 
is  no  soul  lost,  without  any  notice  of  the  variation.  Mr.  Theobald  substi- 
tutes no  foil,  and  Mr.  Pope  follows  him.  To  come  so  near  the  right,  and 
yet  to  miss  it,  is  unlucky:  the  author  probably  wrote  no  soil,  no  stain,  no 
spot  :  for  so  Ariel  tells, 

Not  a  hair  perish' d ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 

But  fresher  than  before. 
And  Gonzalo,  The  rarity  of  it  is,  that  our  garments  being  drench* d  in  the 
sea,  keep  notwithstanding  their  freshness  and  glosses.    Of  this  emendation  I 
find  the  author  of  notes  on   The  Tempest  had   a  glimpse,  but  could  not 
keep  it.     John. 

'  — That  there  is  no  soul.' 
I  have  no  doubt  but   that  the  poet  wrote  soulk,  the  old  word  for 
calamityy  ill.    This  agrees  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  speech.    B. 
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Pro.  Like  one, 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
IMade  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — 

L,ike  one, 

Who  having,  into  truth,  hy  telling  of  it. 

Made  such  a  sin7ier  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  ozcn  lie, — ] 
The  corrupted  reading  of  the  second  line  has  rendered  this  beautiful  si- 
militude quite  unintelligible.  For  what  is  [liaving  into  truth  S^]  or  what 
doth  [itl  refer  to  ?  not  to  [truth,']  because  it  he  told  truth  he  could  never 
credit  a  lie.  And  yet  there  is  no  other  correlative  to  which  \it]  can  belong. 
I  read  and  point  it  thus : 

Like  one 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  bt/  telling  OFT, 

Made  siich  a  sinner  of  his  memorjj, 

To  credit  his  own  lie, — 
:.  e.  by  often  repeating  the  same  story,  made  his  memory  such  a  sinner 
vnto truth,  as  to  give  credit  to  his  own  lie;  a  miserable  delusion,  to  which 
story-tellers  are  frequently  subject.  The  Oxford  Editor  having,  by  this 
correction,  been  let  into  the  sense  of  the  passage,  gives  U3  this  sense  in 
his  own  words; 

Who  loving  an  untruth,  and  telling't  oft, 

Makes Ware. 

* Like  one,'  &c. 

*  Having,'  I  change  to  kark'ning,  and  read  the  passage  as  follows : 

*  Like  one. 

Who  hark'ning  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  own  lies.' 
i.  e.  Like  unto  the  liar,  who  accidentally  hearing  a  truth,  repeats  it, 
and  who  from  frequently  repeating  it,  at  length    begins   to  iraaguie 
that  all  which  he  has  spoken  is  true.     B. 


Pro.  Of  temporal  royalties 

He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates, 
So  dry  he  was  for  sway,  with  the  king  of  Naples 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 

So  dry  he  was  for  sway.']  i.  e.  So  thirsty.  The  expression,  I  am  told,  is 
not  imcommon  in  the  midland  counties.  Thus  in  Leicester's  Common- 
wealtk,  "  against  the  designments  of  the  hasty  Erie  who  thirsteth  a  king' 
dome  with  great  intemperance."    Steev. 

'  Dry'  is  very  inelegant.     I  suppose  we  should  read  dree,  i,  e.  sor- 
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rowing.     He  sorrowed,  he  grie\  cd,  ihat  he  had  not  been  able  to  at- 
tain to  power.     B. 


Pro.  Thou  didst  smile, 

Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 

When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt ; 

Deck'd  the  sea.!  To  deck  the  sea,  if  explained  to  honor,  adorn,  or  dig- 
nify, is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  original  import  of  the  verb  deck  is  to 
cover;  so  in  some  parts  they  yet  say  deck  the  trdde.  Tliis  sense  may  be 
borne,  but  perhaps  the  poet  wrote  Jifck'd,  which  I  think  is  still  used  in 
rustic  language  of  drop?  falling  upon  water.  Dr.  Warburton  reads  wocAV; 
the  Oxford  edition  bracked.     John. 

"Whether  we  explain  deck'd  in  the  sense  of  adorning,  which  seems  to 
be  its  meaning  in  the  passage  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  from  Antony 
and  Cleopatra;  or  whether  in  the  sense  of  covering,  the  phrase  will  be 
but  bald  :  this  however  is  no  argument  that  Shakspeare  did  not  write  it. 
I  am  nevertlieless  strongly  inclined  (o  conjecture  that  the  right  reading  is 
"  dewed  the  sea  with  tears."     As  in  Spenser,  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  8. 

"  Dew'd  with  her  drops  of  bounty  sovereine," 
And  in  our  Author,  Macbeth,  A .  5.  Sc.  2. 

"  To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds."    S.  W. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  poet  wrote  "  beck'd  the  sea," 
added  rivers  to  the  sea.  Beck,  in  early  writers,  is  a  river.  *'  I  have 
beck'd  the  sevi,"  for,  I  have  added  rivers  to  the  sea,  is  not,  indeed,  a 
very  easy  language,  but  it  is  certainly  the  language  of  Shakspeare. 
B. 


Pro.  Now,  I  arise  : 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 

Now  I  ari'te-']  Why  docs  Prospero  arise  ?  Or,  if  he  does  it  to  ease 
himself  by  change  of  posture,  why  need  he  interrupt  his  narrative  to 
tell  his  daughter  of  it?     Black. 

'  Now  I  arise,'  Szc. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture  here,  I  would  read,— 
*  Now  I  rise,"  i.  e.  No-m  1  rise  in  mij  story,  Noiv  my  story  rises,  cr 
becomes  more  interesting  ;  therefore,  continues  he,  sit  still.  Such 
an  ellipsis  is  not  unfrequent  with  Shakspeare.  And  when  we  consi- 
der the  immediately  succeeding  speech  of  Prospero,  in  which  he  in- 
sinuates that  his  enemies  are  then  in  his  power,  the  reading  I  have 
proposed  may  perhaps  be  thought  right.     B. 
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Tro,  Urchins 

Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work, 

All  exercise  on  thee  : 

Tor  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work.'\  The  vast  of  night  means 
the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  deserted,  without  action ;  or 
when  all  things  lying  in  sleep  and  silence,  makes  the  world  appear  one 
great  uninhabited  rcaste.     So  in  Hamlet : 

'  In  the  dead  rcaste  and  middle  of  the  night.'  Steev. 

I  understand  vast,  in  this  place,  to  mean  length  of  time— for,  is 
during.  '  Fairies,'  (says  be)  '  shall,  during  the  whole  extent,  or 
space  of  night,  and  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  work,  all  exercise 
on  thee.'  Our  author,  it  may  be  remembered,  uses  vasty,  for  extent 
of  place,     B. 


Cal,  You  taught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

The  red  plague. 1  I  suppose  from  the  redness  of  the  body,  universally 
inflamed.    John. 

The  erysipelas  was  anciently  called  the  red  plague.    Steev. 

By  red  plague,  I  understand  lightning.  The  '  red  plague  rid 
you,'  is  as  though  he  should  say,  lightning  blast  you.  Lightning 
is  called  by  the  poets  the  red-winged  messenger  of  Jove.  Ossian, 
likewise,  in  describing  its  eftects,  says.  The  red  ruin,  &c.  Caliban 
may  be  supposed  to  have  observed  the  dreadful  effects  of  lightning, 
but  how  should  he  know  any  thing  about  the  erysipelas  ?  B. 


Pro,  What,  I  say, 
My  foot  my  tutor  ? 

My  foot  my  tutor.^     So  in  3%c  Mirror  for  ATagisl  rates, 
What  honest  heart  would  not  conceive  disdayne, 
To  see  fAe/oote  surmount  above  the  Aearf.    Hen.  ' 

'  My  foot  my  tutor?' 
This  expression  I  do  not  understand.     It  sho\dd  certainly  be, — *  My 
soot  my  tutor?'     Soot,  in  old  language,  is  sweet,  and  may  here  be 
used  as  a  word  of  endearment. 

'  What!  my  sweeting  become  tny  tutor?' 
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He  shortly  after  calls  her  darling.     The  lines  from  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.     B. 


Gon.  Our  escape 

Is  much  beyond  our  loss :  Our  hint  of  woe 

Is  common; 

Our  hint  of  zvoe  ,]  Hint  is  that  which  recals  to  the  memory.  The 
cause  that  fills  our  minds  with  grief  is  common.  Dr.  Warburton  reads 
stint  of  woe.     John. 

I  wonld  read,  '  Our  hent  of  woe.'  Hent,  in  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ser, is  got,  caught,  laid  hold  of.  *  Our  hent  of  woe'  may  there- 
fore mean,  the  woe  that  seizes  or  preys  on  us.     B. 


Gon,  Contract,  succession. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil  : 
No  occupation ; 

BouTn,  bound  of  land,  &CC.  Abourn,  la  this  place,  signifies  a /<wj?,  a  r/jfcr, 
a  land  murk.     Steev. 

*  Bourn'  is  properly  a  little  river,  though  sometimes  used  for  a 
boundary.  It  must  have  its  original  meaning  here,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  "  bound  of  land"  immediately  follows  it. 

Borne  is  a  limit,  a  boundary.  See  note  on  King  Lear,  act  4, 
scene  6.     B. 


Ant.  Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 

(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 

When  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persuaded, 

(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 

Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son's  alive ; 

'Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd, 

As  he,  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,']  Of  this  entangled  sentence  I  can  draw 
no  sense  from  the  present  reading,  and  therefore  injagine  that  the  autlior 
gave  it  thus  : 

For  he,  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  onli/ 
Frofc'-ses  to  persuade. 
Of  which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  Ac  alone,  vho  is  a  spirit  of  per* 
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suasion,  professes  topersuade  the  king ;  or  that,  he  only  professes  to  persuade, 
that  is,  without  being  so  persuaded  himself,  he  makes  a  show  qf  persuading  the 
king.     JoHX. 

'  (For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 

Professes  to  persjiiade.)' 
The  meaning  is, '  that  in  cases  Hke  to  that  of  which  they  are  speak- 
ing, he  is  generally  admitted,  or  considered,  as  a  spirit  of  persuasion, 
who  endeavours  to  persuade  of  the  truth  of  the  news  he  brings. 
That  such  agreeable  reports  are  readily  listened  to.'  The  want  of 
the  pronoun  who,  occasions  much  of  the  difticulty.     Read, 

'  Wlio  only  professes  to  persuade.'   B. 


Afit.  Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  ^ink  beyond. 
But  doubts  discovery  there. 

A  wink  bej/oud.l  That  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the  prospect  of  am- 
bition, the  point  where  the  eye  can  pa^s  no  farther,  but  where  objects 
lose  their  distinctness,  so  that  what  is  there  discovered,  is  faint,  obscure, 
and  doubtful.    John. 

*  a  wink  beyond.' 
•  Pierce  a  wink  beyond'  is  extremely  harsh.     I  therefore  read 

'  Pierce  a  went  beyond.' 
Went  is  thought,  design.    See  Chaucer.     '  Ambition  cannot  even  is 
thought  go  beyond  it.'     B. 

Cal.  sometimes  1*11  get  thee 

Youns  scamels  from  the  rock : 

Scamels.]  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commentators ;  Dr.  Warburton 
reads  s^owais;  Mr.  Theobald  would  read  any  thing  rather  than  scaweZ*. 
Mr.  Holt,  who  wrote  notes  upon  this  play,  observes,  that  limpets  are  in 
some  places  called  scams,  therefore  I  have  suffered  scamels  to  stand. 
John. 

Theobald  had  very  reasonably  proposed  to  read  sea-malls,  or  sea-mells. 
An  e,  by  these  careless  printers,  was  easily  changed  into  a  c,  and  from 
this  accident,  I  believe,  all  the  difficulty  arises,  the  word  having  been 
spelt  by  the  transcriber  seumels.  Willoughhy  mentions  the  bird  as  Theo- 
bald has  informed  us.  Had  Mr.  Holt  told  us  in  what  part  of  England 
limpets  are  called  scams,  more  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  his  as- 
sertion. 

I  should  suppose,  at  all  events,  a  bird  to  have  been  designed,  as  youw^ 
and  old  fish  are  taken  with  equal  facility  ;  but  young  birds  are  more  easily- 
surprised  than  old  ones.  Besides,  Caliban  had  already  proffered  to  fish 
for  Trincule.  In  Cavendish's  second  voyage,  the  sailors  eSii  young  gulls 
at  the  isle  of  Penguins.     Steev. 

'  Scamels.' — TheoWd's  reading  may  be  admitted.     I  must  ob- 
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serve,  however,  that  Mr.  Holt  is  nearly  correct  in  what  he  asserts. 
But  the  proper  word,  as  used  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the  lim- 
pet, is  oAam,  and  not  scam.  Ciianie  (limpet)  Chambaud  Die.  fr.  It 
should  at  the  same  time  be  considered  lliat  Caliban  in  hh  savage 
state,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  think  of  procuring  shell-jish 
for  food,  particularly  such  as  recpiired  no  preparation  whatever,  than 
he  would  birds.  We  are  told  by  Ainsworth  that  the  Latin,  or  rather 
Greek  name  for  the  limpet  is  lepas,  and  which  he  thus  describes: 
'  a  kind  of  sliell-fi>ii,  less  than  an  oyster,  sticking  close  to  the  rocks.' 
The  original  {\e~as)  is  explained  by  Schrevelius  as  follows  ; — con- 
cha petrae  adhierens.  If  then  my  opinion  respecting  chams,  cha- 
mels,  or  rather  chamets,  be  thought  reasonable,  clung  must  be 
substituted  for  '  young,'  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written,  ynng, 

*  — — Sometimes  I'll  get  thee 

Clung  chamets  from  the  rocks/ 
i.  e.  *  Limpets  are  fo»uid  sticking  to  the  rocks  :  and  these  I  will  get 
for  you.'  The  adheej-cns,  and  the  sticking  close  of  ihe  lexicographers, 
will  perhaps  warrant  this  change.  It  may  be  further  noted,  that  this 
fish,  by  reason  of  its  adhesive  quality,  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  clam.  The  following  passage  is  from  Cook's  remarks  on 
New  Zealand  :  '  We  had  shell-fish  in  great  variety,  particularly 
clams,  cockles,  and  oysters.'  The  cham,  or  clam,  has  by  naturalists 
been  mistakenly  placed  in  the  order  of  pholades.  But  the  pholas,  as 
the  word  implies,  is  hidden,  or  buried  in  stone  :  not  merc\y  clinging 
to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  first.     B. 


Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee : — Mercy 

upon  us. 

Cal.  Art  thou  afFeard  ? 

Affeard.]    Thus  the  old  copy.     To  affear  is  an  obsolete  verb,  with  the 
same  meaning  as  to  aff'rai/. 

So  in  ihe'S'iipiiiannes  Tale  of  Chaucer,  v.  13330: 
*  This  wif  was  not  aferde  ne  ajffraide.' 

Between  aferde  and  uffraide,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  there  might  have 
been  some  nice  distinction  which  is  at  present  lost.     Steev. 

•  Afl'eard.'  A  play  on  the  words  affeared  (frightened)  and  af' 
feered — (law  terms).  To  afteere  an  account  in  the  Exchequer  is  to 
pass  an  account  as  being  good,  true.  Stephano  says — '  He  that 
dies  pays  all  debts!'  On  this  Calibanasks, 'is  your  account  passtd  V 
meaning,  will  you  be  received  in  Heaven  as  good  and  true  1  We 
must  not  be  told  that  this  is  not  a  language  for  Caliban.  Shakspeare 
frequently  speaks  instead  of  his  characters.  Mr.  S.  has  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  the  line  in  Chaucer.     The  sense  is — 

•  None  feared  him,  neither  had  he  any  fear.'     B. 

Shak.  11. 
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Jlon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 

(Althouo;h  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 

Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Too  muck  muse.]  To  muse,  in  ancient  language,  is  to  admire.  So  in 
Macbeth : 

"  Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends."     Steev. 

'Too  much  muse.'  'To  muse'  is  to  ponder,  to  weigh  in  the  mind, 
to  consider.  Was  Mr.  S.  to  be  told  that  'fools  admire,  but  men  of 
sense '  consider,  or  weigh  things  well  ?  '  Do  not  muse  at  me,'  in  MaC' 
heth  is,  do  not  mind  me,  do  not  regard  me,  do  not  think  on  my 
imperfection  :  and  not  as  Mr.  Steevens  supposes,  do  not  admirett 
me.     B. 


Pro.  With  good  life, 

And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 

Their  several  kinds  have  done. 

With  good  life.]  This  seems  a  corruption.  I  know  not  in  what  sense- 
life  can  here  be  used,  unless  for  alacrity,  liveliness,  vigor  ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  expression  is  harsh.  Perhaps  we  may  read,  with  good  list,  with 
•good  will,  with  sincere  zeal  for  my  service.  I  should  have  proposed,  zvith 
good  lief,  in  the  same  sense,  l)ut  that  I  cannot  find  lief  to  be  a  substan- 
tive. fVith  good  life  may  however  mean,  with  exact  presentation  of  their 
several  characters,  with  observation  strange  of  their  particular  and  distinct 
parts.     So  we  say,  he  acted  to  the  life.     John. 

*  With  good  life.'  'Life'  should  assuredly  be  '  lefe.'  Lefe,  m 
Chaucer,  is  love,  affection.  '  Good  lefe'  will  therefore  mean  with 
earnestness ;  with  true  love ;  and  that  is  the  sense  required  here.  B. 


Pro,  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter. 

Ml/  gift.]     My  guest,  frst  folio.     Rowe  first  read  gift.     Joiirr. 
*  My  gift.'     The  first  folio  is  right.     '  Guest'  should,  however, 
be  written  gesf  (gestum,  Lat.)  act.     '  Then  as  my  act,'  &c.     B. 

Jrw.  Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  fiat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep, 

Thatch'd  with  stover.]  Stover  from  Estovers,  a  lav;  word,  signifies  an 
allowance  in  food  or  other  necessaries  of  life.  It  fs  here  used  for  provi*. 
sion  in  general  for  animals.  .  . 
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From  the  following  instance,  stover  should  mean  the  pointed  blades  of 
grass  or  corn  : 

"  Be  ird,  be  confin'd  to  neatness,  that  no  hair 
"  May  stover  up  to  prick  my  mistress'  lip 
"  More  rude  than  bristles  ot  a  porcupine.' 

LMve^s  Sacrifictf  1633. 
And  in  the  Muses  Elyzium : 

"  Their  brows  and  stover  waxing  thin  and  scant." 

Steev. 

Estovers  or  stovers  (in  law)  are  allowances  of  wood  to  tenants,  as 
house-bote,  hedge-bote,  pl<:ugli  bote.  ISlovcr  consequently  is  not 
the  word  required  here,  but  stovel,  which  f<i^iiii\v3  fodder  for  cattle. 
Stover,  in  Love's  Sjcriji'-e,  is  used  ni  allusiou  lo  the  thorns  of  hedges, 
and  in  the  Mase'ti  Etyaium,  it  is  meant  lo  speak  of  the  piickles  of 
the  beard  in  reference  to  the  same.     B. 


Iris.  And  thy  broom  groves, 

Whose  sliadovv  the  dismissed  batchelor  loves. 

And  thj^  broom  groves.^  A  g'ove  ot  broom,  I  believe,  was  never  heard 
of,  as  ic  IS  a  low  siirub  and  not  a  tree.     Hanmer  reads  brown  groves. 

Steev. 

Broom  is  here  used  adjectively,  for  thick,  close.  The  broom 
shrub  is  remarkably  close  knif,  auU  almost  inipervi^.us.  Such  shade 
would  naturally  suit  with  the  supposed  meiaucholy  of  a  rejected 
lover.     B. 


Ce7\  My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down, 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth. 

Mj/  bosky  acres,  &c.]    Bonky  is  woody.     Bosquet,  Fr.     Steev, 
'  Bosky  acres,'  must  me?ni  fat,  fertile,  acres.    Bosky  is  frequently 
used  iu  that  sense.     B. 


Cer.  Foison  plenty, 

Barns,  and  garners,  never  empty  ; 

Foisun  plenty, \  i.e.  plenty  to  the  utniosL  abundance;  foison  signifying 
plenty.     Steev  . 

•poison"  is  necessaries,  food.     '  Foison  plenty,'  plenty  of  neces« 
saries,  and  not  plentiful  plenty,  as  Mr.  S.  is  iuclmed  to  tbiuk.  B. 


Iris.    You  nymphs,    call'd  Naiads,   of  the  wandring 
brooks, 
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With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons. 

Wundring  brooks.'\  The  modern  editors  read  wbidlng  brooks.  Tlie  old 
copy,  uhidring.  I  suppose  we  should  read  zoandrmg,  as  it  is  here  print- 
ed.   Steev. 

*  Wandring  brooks,'  The  right  reading  is  wind'red.  Winder,  in 
Chaucer,  is gai/,  trim.  '  Windred  brooks,'  i.e.  ornamented  brooks  : 
brooks  whose  banks  are  decorated  with  flowers.     B. 

Leave  your  crisp,  channels.^     Crvsp,  i.  e.  curling,  winding.     Lat.  crispui. 
So  Hen.  IV.  part  i.  act  1.  so.  iv.     Hotspur  speaking  of  the  river  Severn : 
"And  hid  his  crisped  head  in  the  hollow  bank." 
Crisp,  however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  curl  (as  it  is  common- 
ly called)  that  the  gentlest  wind  occasions  on  the  surface  of  waters. 

Steev. 

*L,eave  your  crisp  chimnels.'  'Crisp'  is  shining,  glittering,  a. 
Latin  sense.    6. 


P7^o.  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.']  "The  winds"  (says  lord  Bacon)  "which 
move  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  noli  perceived 
below,  pass  without  noise." 

Sir  T.  H.  instead  of  rack,  reads  track,  which  may  he  supported  by  the 
following  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  Tiinon  of  Athens : 

"  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
*'  Leaving  no  tract  behind."     Steev. 

*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.'  Track  must  be  right.  Track,  as  we 
now  say,  trace.  '  Leave  not  a  track  behind,'  not  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  its  having  ever  been.     B. 


Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird : 
Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 

'Thy  shape  invisible  retain  tliou  still.'  '  Shape  invisible'  must 
be  wrong,  as  there  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  We  must  read  shap, 
i.  e.  condition,  state  of  being  invisible.     B. 


Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey:  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage. 
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And  time 
Goes  upright  with,  his  carriage.']     Alluding  to  one  carrying  a  burUien. 
Tliis  critical   period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wish.     Time  brings 
forward  all  the  expected  events,  without  faultcring  under  his  burthen. 

Steev. 

*  And  Time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.' 
Ko  such  matter,     Mr.  S.    '  Time  upright  with  liis  carriage,'  means 
not,  Time  carrying  a  burthen,  but  Time  carrying  hinmlfwell.    The 
literal  meaning  is,  the  hour  is  every  way  favourable  to  me;     B. 


Pro.  And  shall  not  myself, 

One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 

Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  tliou  art? 

That  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion  as  they.]     Passion  is  a  verb  in  Shakspeare.     Steev. 

'  That  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they' — 
*  Passion'  is  not,  in  this  place,  a  verb,  but  a  substantive.     *  Relish 
all  as  sharply,'  is,  '  have  the  same  fine  or  exquisite  sense  of — the 
comma  at  '  sharply'  must  be  struck  out.     B. 


C^jjo  (S^entlemen 


OF 


^  e  r  0  n  a^ 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 


Speed.  Ay,  Sir  :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  lac'd  mutton  ;  and  she,  a  lac'd  mutton,  gave  me, 
a  lost  mutton,   nothing  for  my  labor. 

J,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  lac'd  mutton; ]  Speed 

call>  himsflt'a  lost  multon,  because  he  had  lost  his  master,  and  because 
Proti.eu^  had  been  proving  him  a  sheep.  Bui  why  does  he  call  the  lady 
z.  lac' a  mutton?  VVenthers  are  to  this  day  called  mutton-mongers;  and 
coDseqiieiiily  the  object  of  their  passion  must,  by  the  metaphor,  be  the 
mutton.  And  Cotgrave,  in  his  English-French  Dictionary,  explains 
.lac'd'  mutton,  Une  gurse,  putain,  Jille  cle  joj/e.  And  Mr.  Motteux  has 
rendered  t  lis  passage  ot  Rabelais,  in  the  prologue  of  his  fourth  book, 
CaUles  coiphee'i  ifiignonnement  chuntans,  in  this  manner ;  Coated  quails  and 
lac'd  •■  !•  ton  wasgishly  nnghig.  So  that  lac'd  mutton  has  been  a  sort  of 
standard  phrase  for  girls  of  pleasure.     Theob. 

Nash,  in  liis  Haxe  with  you  to  Saffron  Wulden,  1595,  speaking  of  Ga- 
briel Harvey's  incontinence,  says  :  he  would  not  stick  to  extoll  rotten  lac'd 
mutton.  So  in  the  comedy  of  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday,  or  the  Gentle 
Craft,  1610: 

"  Why  here's  good  lacd  mutton,  as  I  promis'd  you."  ^ 
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Again,  in  Whetstone's  Pro7nos  and  Cassandra,  1578 : 

"  And  I  smelt  he  lov'd  lac'J  mutton  well." 
Again,  Heywood,  in  his  Loves  Mistress,  163<3,  sf)eaking  of  Cupid,  say?, 
he  is  the  "  Hero  of  hic-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-mc's,  and  nionsier  of  mutton 
lac'd."    Sfeev. 

"  I,  a  lost  nnitton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a  lac'd  mutton.'' 
The  Commentators  are  rigiil  in  their  explication  of  mutton,  but 
wholly  wron;^  in  respect  to  Liccd.  '  Laced  '  or  enlaced,  is,  con- 
fined, ensnared  (Enlace,  fr.  entrapped.)  Laced  mutton,  therefore, 
means  a  sheep,  pent  up,  or  confined  :  and  is  here  u^ed  in  allusion 
to  the  public  stews  ;  to  which  plues  many  women  were  first 
enticed,  and  then  detained,  so  that  they  were  known  by  the  name 
of,  and  likened  to,  Iciced  or  pent  up  sheep.     B. 


Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 
Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Protheus. 

Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  ProtIieus.'\  The  speaker  here  turns  the 
allusion  (which  her  mistress  employed)  from  the  base  in  music  to  a  coun- 
try e.xercise,  Bid  the  base  :  in  which  some  pursue,  and  others  are  made 
prisoners.  So  that  Lucetta  would  intend,  by  this,  to  say,  Indeed  I  take 
pains  to  make  you  a  captive  to  Protheus's  passion. — He  uses  the  same 
allusion  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis: 

"  To  bid  the  windb  a  base  he  now  prepares."     Ward. 

'  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Protheus.' 
Warburton  is  right  in  saying,  that  the  speaker  here  turns  the  allu- 
sion from  the  base  in  music  to  the  country  exercise,  bid  the  base ; 
but  he  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Poet  uses  the  same  allusion  in 
liis  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  meaning  of  "  to  bid  the  winds 
abase"  is  to  lower  the  winds,  to  abate  their  fury.  (Abaisser  fr.) 
B. 


Pan.  And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you, 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

great  impeachment  to  his  age^  Impeachment  is  hindrance.    So  in 

Henry  V  : 

" but  could  be  glad 

"  Without  impeachynent  to  march  on  to  Calais."     Steev. 

I  do  not  see  how  *  impeachmeut '  can,  in  this  place,  have  the 
sense  of  hindrance.  lu  the  quotation  from  Henry  V.  it  certainly 
has  that  meaning,  but  here,  1  think,  it  signifies  discredit,  dishonor. 
B. 
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Fro.  Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertam  glory  of  an  April  day; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  surt, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Oh,  hozi)  I /us  spriiif;  of  love  rcsemhleth.].    At  the  end  of  this  verse  there 
is  wanting  a  syllable,  for  the  speech   apparently  ends  in  a  quatrain. 
I  find  nothing  that  will  rhyme  to  mn,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it  to 
some  happier  critic.     But  I  suspect  that  the  author  might  write  thus  : 
Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  right, 

The  nnrertain  glori/  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  710W  shows  all  the  glory  of  the  hght, 
And^  hy  and  by,  a  cloud  takes  all  away.     Joiix. 

I  thiuk  we  may  read 


*  Oh,  how  love's  spring  resembleth  in  its  run. 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  !"     B 


Laun,  I  am  the  dog : — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I 
am  the  dog, — oh,  the  dog  is  me,  and  1  am  myself;  ay, 
so,  so. 

/  am  the  dog : — &c.]     A  similar  thought  occurs  in  a  play  printed 

earlier  than  the  present.     See  A  Christian  turnd  Turk,  1612  : 

" you  shall  stand  for  the  lady,  you  for  her  dog,  and  I  the 

page ;  you  and  the  dog  looking  one  upon  another  :  the  page 
presents  himself."  Steev! 
1  am  the  dog,  &c.]  This  passage  is  much  confused,  and  of  con- 
fusion the  present  reading  makes  no  end.  Sir  T.  Ilanmcr  reads,  I  am 
the  dog,  no,  the  dog,  himself  is  and  I  am  me,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  and  I  am 
myself  This  certainly  is  more  reasonable,  but  I  know  not  how  much 
reason  the  author  intended  to  besto\V  on  Launce's  soliloquy.     John. 

*  I  am  the  dog,'  <S:c.     This  soliloquy  appears  to  be  written  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Sosia,  in  the  Auiphitruo  of  Plautus,     B. 


Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ? 

how  quote  you  7ny  folly  ?^  To  quote  is  to  observe,     Steev. 

*  Quote.'  This  word  occurs  iu  many  of  Shakspeare's  plays— Tt 
should  be  printed  cote,  a  French  word  signifying  mark.  Cote  is 
thus  explained  in  the  Dictionaries,  Marque  dont  se  servent  les  gens 
de  pratique.     B. 

Pro.  O  sweet-suggesting  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
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Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it  I 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

O  szveet-suggesting  love. ]     To  suggest  is  to  tempt,  in  our  author's 

language.     So  again  : 

"  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested." 
The  sense  is,  O  templing  love,  if  thou  hast  influenced  me  to  sin,  teach 
vie  to  excuse  it.     Dr.  Warburton  reads,  if  I  have  sinn'd ;  but,  I  thinii,not 
only  without  necessity,  but  with  less  elegance.     John. 

*  Sueet-suggestiiig  '  has  something  more  than  tempt ivg  in  it.  tt 
means  inspiring,  or  soul-inspiring.  Beside,  tempted  occurs  in  the 
following  line.     We  should  surely  read — If  I  have  sinn'd.     B, 


Pro.  This  ni^ht,  he  meaneth  Avith  a  corded  ladder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia  s  chamber  window ; 
IMyself  in  counsel,  his  competitor: 

Ml/self,  uho  am  his  competitor  or  rival,  being  admitted  to  his  counsel. 
John'. 

Competitor  is  confederate,  as.<;istant,  partner. 
So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  It  is  not  Ca;sar's  natural  vice,  to  hate 
One  great  competitor," 
and  he  is  speaking  of  Lepidus,  one  of  the  triumvirate.    Steev. 

'  Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor.' 
Johnson  is  right — (not  howcAcr  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  his 
note,)  and  Mr.  Stcevens  is  totally  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  An- 
totii/ ixnd  not  Lepidus  is  the  person  spoken  of :  and  in  the  next, 
competitor  will  at  no  time  bear  the  sense  of  confederate,  assistant, 
Mr.  S.  has  weakly  imagined,  because  Caesar  and  Antony  are 
colleagues  in  office,  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of  rivalry  between 
them  ;  but  it  is  from  that  very  circumstance  that  a  jealousy  of  each 
other  arose.     B, 


Jul.  A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Protheus. 

oiinfinite ]    Old  edit.    The  emendation  by  the  Editor  of 

the  second  tblio.     Mal. 

*  O/"  infinite,'  is  right.     Infinite,  for  infinity.     '  I  had  from  him 
assurances  of  iofinity  (boundlessness)  of  love.'    B. 
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Pro.  For  love  of  you;  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 
Hath  made  me  puolisher  of  this  pretence. 

^--qf  this  pretence.']     Of  this  claim  made  to  your  daughter.     Johs. 

'  Of  this  pretence,'  Jhrrtpvee  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  by 
claim.  Prctheus  siioukl  rather  be  made  to  say — 'pretensions  to 
your  dauffliier.'  By  whici  lie  would  insinuate,  that  Valentine 
aspired  too  high,  iu  seeking  alliance  with  the  Duke.     B. 


Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  szvett  mouth, 

—sweet  mouth.'\  This  I  take  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  now  vul- 
garly called  a  sweet  tooth,  a  luxurious  desire  of  dainties  and  sweetmeats. 
John. 

How  a  luxurious  desire  of  dainties  can  make  amends  for  offensive 
breath,  I  know  not :  I  rather  believe  that  by  a  swett  mouth  is  meant  that 
she  sings  siceetly.  In  Twelfth  Night  we  have  heard  ot  a  sweet  breast  as 
the  recommeridation  of  a  singer.     Steev. 

*  Sweet-moulh.'  *  A  sweet  mouth,'  I  believe,  is  a  *  pretty  movth.* 
Sweet  is  an  epithet  very  common  with  the  vulgar,  for  any  tbiag 
pretty,  or  well-formed,     B. 


Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  mt. 

— she  hath  more  hair  than  wit,—'\  An  old  English  proverb.  See  Ray*s 
Collection : 

"  Bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit."    Steev. 

*  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit.'  Almost  all  in  this  scene  is 
quibble.  *  Hair '  should  therefore  in  the  first  instance  be  written 
Hare.  Hare-brained  is  heedless,  foolish.  To  hare,  in  old  lan- 
guage, is  to  make  a  person  appear  confused  or  silly.  '  She  has  more 
hare  than  wit.'  She  has  more  folly  than  wit,  or  sense;  and  more 
faults  than  hairs  &c.  '  Gracious,'  may  sometimes  have  the  sense  of 
graceful,  but  that  cannot  be  the  meaning  here.  *  Makes  the  faults 
gracious,'  makes  the  faults  acceptable.     B. 


Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ?  * 

Host.  By  my  halUdom,   I  was  fast  asleep, 

J,  e.  my  holj/  dame ;  our  lady.     Rem. 

•  Halidom,'  is  not  Holy  dame,  but  holy  judgmerd.  Dom  (Sax.) 
Doom,  judgment .  «  By  the  Halidom,'  by  *  the  holy,  or  by  my 
great  judgment-day.'    The  expression  is  equivalent  to  that  which 
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would  now  be  employed  by  such  a  character.    As   /  hope  to  be 
saved,  I  was  fast  asleep.     B. 


S'll.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,   1  flatter,  for,  I  swear,   I  do  not) 
Vahrint,  ^^ise,  remorseful,    well  accomplish'd. 

Remiirsejul  'S  pitiful.     Steev. 

*  Remorseful.'  Rather  say  compassionate.  It  is  true  that  *  pitifur 
has  sometimes  the  stiise  of  cnnipassionafe.  But  why  employ  a  term 
winch  may  awaken  ridicule  ?  If  Sir  Eylamour  be  really  a  pitiful  or 
paltry  gentleman,  Silvia  certainly  does  not  mean  to  call  liiui  so.     B. 


.Pt'o.  Away,  I  say  ;  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end,  turns  me  to  shame. 

• an  end,]  i.  e.  in  the  end,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  business  he 

undertakes.     Steev. 

'  An  end.'     '  Still  an  end,'  is   very  harsh  and  unmeaniDg.     We 
should  surely  read,   Antnt,  i.  e.  opposing,  perverse.     B. 


Jul.  It  seems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token : 
She's  dead,   belike. 

Il  seem^,  you  lov'il  not  her,  to  leave  her  token  :]  Protheus  does  not 
properly  leave  his  lady's  token,  he  gives  it  away.  The  old  edition  has 
It: 

It  seems  you  lov'd  her  not,  tiot  leave  her  token. 
I  should  correct  it  thus  : 

It  seems  you  lov'd  her  not,  nor  love  her  token.    John. 

*  To  leave  her  token.'  We  should  read  to  '  leef  her  token.'  To 
leef  in  Chaucer  and  other  old  writers  is  to  resign,  to  give  up,  the 
sense  required  here.     B. 


Jul.  But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  lier  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 
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But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking  glass,  ^c.  To  starve  the  ro«;es  is 
certainly  a  very  proper  expression:  bi^it  what  i'i  pinching  a  tincture? 
However,  slurred,  in  thie  tliud  line,  made  tlie  blundering  editors  write 
pinched  in  the  tburth  :  though  they  might  have  seen  that  it  was  a  tanning 
scorching,not  a  freezing  air  that  was  spoken  of.  For  how  could  this  latter 
quality  iii  the  air  so  affect  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  as  to  turn  it  black  ? 
We  should  read  : 

And  pitch'd  the  lilj'-tinclure  of  her  face. 
j.  e.  turned  the  white  tincture  bluch,  as  the  following  line  has  it: 

That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I : 
and  we  say,  in  common  speech,  as  black  as  pitch. — By  the  roses  being 
starv'd,  is  only  meant    their   being   withered,  and    losing   their  color. 
Waub. 

This  is  no  emendation  ;  none  ever  heard  of  a  face  being  pitched  by  the 
weather.  The  color  of  a  part  pinched,  is  livid,  as  it  is  commonlj'  termed, 
black  and  blue.  The  weather  may  therefore  be  justly  said  to  pinch  when 
it  produces  the  same  visible  eftect.  I  believe  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
cold  is  said  to  pinch.     John. 

'  Pinch'd,'  should  be  pencte,  i.  e.  painted.  Since  she  threw 
her  mask  away,  the  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks,  and 
so  painted  or  changed  lier  lily  complexion,  that  she  is  now  swarthy 
as  I  am. 

The  word  is  found  in  Chaucer,  and  other  early  writers.  Or  he 
may  have  written  pined — i.  e.  jjenciled :  a  word  formed  on  the 
French  pinceau — Painter's  pencil,  or  coloring  brush.  '  Pinch'd  ' 
is  evidently  wrong.     B. 


Jul.  What  should  it  be,   that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself, 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  } 

respective]  i.  e.  respectful^  or  respectable.     Steev. 

*  Respective.'  Mr.  Steevens  seems  to  think,  that  respectful  and 
respectable  have  precisely  the  same  meaning,  and  that  respective 
will  stand  for  both.  But  'respective'  in  this  place  is  neither  res- 
pectful nor  respectable'.  It  means  to  have  relation  to:  the  like, 
the  same.  *  There  is  nothing,'  says  Julia,  *  which  he  respects  or 
admires  in  Silvia,  but  that  I  can  make  the  same  in  myself:  no 
excellence  which  1  cannot  also  claim  or  bear  relation  to.'     B. 


Val.  And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All,  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee. 

All,  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.']  It  is  (I  think)  very  odd  to 
give  up  his  mistress  thus  at  once,  without  any  reason  alledged.  But 
our  author  probably  followed  the  stories  just  as  he  found  them  in  his 
novels  as  well  as  histories.     Pope. 

This  passage  either  hath  been  much  sophisticated,  or  is  one  great  proof 
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that  the  main  parts  of  this  play  did  not  proceed  from  Shakspeare  :  for  it 
is  impossible  he  could  make  Valentine  act  and  sprak  so  much  out  of 
character,  or  give  to  Silvia  so  unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  strange  concession,  if  it  had  been  made.     Hax. 

'  All,  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.'  The  edifors  are 
puzzled;  they  are  unable  to  account  for  Valentine's  disloyalty  in 
sayinir,  '  All,  that  is  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.'  Now,  as  Mr. 
Theobald  would  have  exntessed  it,  '  I  am  bold  to  say,'  that  I  caa 
set  the  matter  right.  It  is  evident,  then,  from  all  that  has  gone 
before  and  from  all  that  follows  this  speech,  that  Valentine  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  giving  up  his  mistress  lo  Protlieus.  I  read  — 
'  All  that  was  tJiine  iu  Silvia,  I  give  thee.'  The  meaning  (the 
change  being  made  in  the  text)  is  somewhat  concealed,  but  vill  be 
as  follows. — '  Thou  hast  pretended  unto  Silvia  ;  but  it  is  not  by 
pretending  alone  that  you  can  have  a  claim  to  her.  Silvia,  if  slje 
be  now  claimed  by  thee,  must  have  accepted  thy  proffered  love, 
and  in  that  case  T  willingly  resign  her  ('  all  that  tvas  thine  in  Silvia, 
I  yive  thee,')  for  it  is  her  heart  I  wish  to  gain.  In  tine,  I  will  be 
no  bar  to  thy  happiness,  if  she  prefer  thy  love  to  mine.'  Julia, 
struck  by  the  words  of  Valentine  i\m\  not  perceiving  the  drift  of 
them,  faints.  Thus  all,  I  believe,  is  cleared  up,  and  all  will  be  in 
character.     B. 


Duke.  Come,  let  us  go  ;  we  ^vill  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,   and  rare  solemnity. 

include  alt  jars.]    Sir  Tho.  Ilanmer  reads  conclude.    John. 

'  We  will  include  all  jars  with  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solem- 
nity.' *  Include'  will  not  have  the  sense  of  conclude.  The  proper 
word  appears  to  be  iniercludc  (ititerchido.)  '  We  will  put  a  stop  to 
jars  by  the  intervention,'  &c.     B. 


Cornell^  of  errors^. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  11. 

S.  Anf.  Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanlis. 

And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin. 

If  it  prove  so,  I  a\  ill  be  gone  the  sooner. 

Liberties  of  sin.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  libertines,  which,  as  the  author 
has  been  enumerating  not  acts  but  persons,  seems  right.     John. 

•Liberties  of  sin.'  I  think,  with  Hanmer,  that  libertines  will  be 
the  proper  word.  The  construction,  however,  is  not  *  libertines  of 
sin.*     I  would  alter  the  passage  as  follows. 

*  —  prating  mountebanks 
And  many  such  like  libertines.     Of  sin  1 
If  it  prove  so,  &c.' 
'Of'isiy. 

*  By  sin ! 
If  it  prove  so,  &c.' 
He  swears  by  the  distinguishing  quality  of  the  persons  spoken  of; 
which  is  sufficiently  apt.     B. 


Ad7\  There's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so.  \ 

Luc.  Why,  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  wpe%  ' 

There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
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Adr.  rZ/crf's  none  but  asses  rrUl  be  b7'ijled  so. 
Luc.  Whi/  heud-strong  liberty  is  la'^h'd  ziiili  wce.^  - 
The  meaning  of  this  pa?sa5i,t.  may  be,  thiit  thoe  who  refuse  the  bridle 
tnust  bear  the  laxh,  and  that  woe  is  the  punishment  of  head-strong  liber- 
ty. It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  '^caincn  still  use  lash  in  th« 
same  sense  ■d'-  kas.'i ;  as  dues  Greene  in  his  Mn:t>il:ia,  1593  :  "  Thou  didst 
counsel  me  to  beware  of  love,  and  I  was  before  in  the  lash,"    SxtEV. 

*  Laslrd  with  woe.'  Lash'd  is  not  iii  this  place  whipped,  as  Mr. 
Steevens  seems  to  tliink  :  it  means  hound  in,  checked.  It  should 
be  written  lach\l  or  lac'd.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked — How  can 
liberty  be  called  headsirovs;  if  it  is  uiuier  any  restraint?  The  mean- 
in;r,  iiowever,  will  be,  not  liberty  which  is  hcadstronj^,  but  which 
would  be  surh  were  it  not  checked  or  restrained  by  woe.  (The 
grammar  being  faulty  from  want  of  the  con dilional  form,  the  pas- 
sage is  rather  obscure).  That  I  have  rifjhtly  interpreted  the  sen- 
tence, will  be  evident  from  the  exemplification,  as  it  ma^'  be  called, 
which  imn\ediately  follows ; 

There's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye. 

But  hath  his  bound,  Sec. 
*  Lash,' in  Greene's   Mamillia  should  be /ac/t  (subst.)  from  enlac^ 
Fr.  to  insaare,  to  entrap — and  the  same  in  other  places.     B. 


Ant.  Your  sawciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common  oi  my  serious  hours. 

And  make  a  common  of  nij/  sericfus  hours.]  i.  e.  intrude  on  them  whea 
you  please.  The  allusion  is  to  tliose  tracts  of  ground  destined  to  com- 
mon  use,  which  are  thence  called  commons.    Sxriv. 

*  And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours.'  This  has  no  allu- 
sion to  tracts  of  ground,  as  the  context  sufficiently  shews.  Autipholis 
would  say,  that  Dromio  is  for  entering  into  commons  or  association 
with  him,  on  all  occasions.  The  reference  is  to  the  like  usage  io 
colleges  and  religious  houses.     B. 


Ant.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  not : 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town,  as  to  your  talk  ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

*  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?  ike'    The  last  two  lines  are  not 
grammar.     We  must  either  read  : 

'  Whose  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
VVatit  wit,  «Sic.'— or 
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*  Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd. 
Wants  wit,  &c.\' 
That  is,  *  I  want'  or  '  who  wants.'     B. 


ji7?f.  Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  favored  fallacy. 

*  Until  I  know-  this  sure  uncertainty.'  What  do  the  Editors  un- 
derstand by  'sure  uncertainty?'  Shakspeare  must  have  written 
thus : 

Until  T  know  this  sure  :  uncertainly 
I'll  entertain  the  favor'd  fallacy. 
Meaning, — Until  this  matter  can  be  thoroughly  explained,  I  will, 
notwithstanding  my  perplexity,  humor  the  fallacy.     This,  his  reso- 
lution, is  still  further  shown  at  the  close  of  the  scene. 
'I'll  say  as  they  sa\,  and  persever  so. 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go.'     B. 


S.  Dro.  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce^  Luce,  thou  hast 
answer'd  him  well. 

*  Luce.'    Play  on  the  name  of  a  woman  and  on  the  Latin  (Luce J 
early  day  or  morning.     B. 


Bal.  O,  let  it  not  be  so  ; 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolated  honor  of  your  w  ife. 
Once  this. 

Once  this — j/our  long  experience  of  her  zclsdom.l  Once  this,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  wrong,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  true  reading 
was.     Perhaps  the  author  wrote,  oan  this.     Mal. 

*  Once  this — your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom.'  *  Once  this' is 
without  meaning.  We  should  read  07ic  this,  i.  e.  never  let  this  be. 
This  agrees  with  the  whole  of  his  reasoning.     One,  Fr.  never,     B. 


Luc.  What  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 
S.  Ant,  Not  mad^  but  mated  ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

lilot  mad,  but  mated,]  i. e.  confounded.     So  in  Macbeth: 

"  My  mind  she  ihas  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight."    Steev. 
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*  Mated.'  Mated  is  subdued,  vanquished.  (See  Spenser).  He 
therefore  immediately  after  calls  her  'swtetlove,'  i.  e.  his  conque- 
ror,    B. 


*S'.  T)ro.    A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,   one  that 

countermands 
The  passages  of  allies,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands; 

A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  &c.  of  allies,  creekx,  and  narrow  lands.] 
It  should  be  written,  I  ihink,  narrow  lanes,  as  he  has  the  same  expres- 
sion, Kic.  II.  act  V.   sc.vi: 

"  Even  such  they  say  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes."     Grey. 
The  preceding  rhime  ibrbids  us  to  read  lanes.     A  shoulder-clapper  is  a 
bailift-: 

"  Fear  none  but  these  same  shoulder-clappers." 

Decker's  Satiro7Jiastix.     Steev. 

*A  back  friend,'  &-c.     What  is  meant  by  'countermands  the  pas- 
sages of  allies,' <i-c.  I  cannot  possibly  discover.     We  may  read: 
'  One  who  his  court  maintains 
V  the  passages  of  allies,  creeks,  and  narrow  lanes.' 
Court  maintains,  in  ludicrous  language,  which  will  do  very  well 
here.     B. 


S.  Dro.  Master,  if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  or  be- 
speak a  long  spoon. 

If  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  or  bespeak  a  long  spoon.]  Or,  which 
modern  editors  have  thrown  out  of  the  text,  signifies,  before.  Of  this 
use  of  the  word  many  instances  occur  in  ancient  writers.    Steev. 

*  If  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  or,'  &c.  'Or' and  '  ore' have 
sometimes  the  sense  of  be/ore.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose.     '  Or  here  means  then,  in  that  case.     Or,  a  French  word, 

*  If  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  then  bespeak  a  long  spoon.'     B. 


Enter  Adriana,    Lucia?ia,   atid  the  Courtezan,  with  a 

schoolmaster  called  Finch,  and  others, 
Adr.  Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 

A  schoolmaster  called  Pinch.]  Thus  the  old  copy  :  in  many  country 
villages  the  pedagogue  is  still  a  reputed  conjurer.  So,  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Staple  of  Netcs  : 

"  I  would  have  ne'er  a  cunning  schoole-ma^ter  in  England :  mean  a 
cunning  man  as  a  schoole-master  ;  that  is  ai  cotijurour,"  &c.     Steev. 

*  Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer.'  So  much  for  the 
Editor's  opinion  of  a  pedagogue.     That  Mr.  Steevens  would  not 

Shak.  II.  U 
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liimself  be  reputed  a  conjurer  in  any  village  whatever,  I  think  we 
may  venture  lo  cfiirni.  Seriously,  however,  he  seems  (o  understand 
'conjurer'  as  is  always  conceived  of  the  chnracfer  by  the  vulgar, 
that  is,  a  m;ui  wlio  pretends  to  tell  fortunt*s,  or  to  teach  how  to 
recover  stolen  goods:  in  other  words,  a  cheat,  a  trickster.  But 
*a  c<Mijurer'  is,  in  this  i>iace,  a  cunning  man,  and  a  cunning  man  is 
not  Rlr.  S.'s  conjurer,  but  a  knowing:,  learned  man  (connon,  Sax.) 
and  sucli  as  a  schoolniasler  ought,  or  is  supposed  to  be.  U  may 
further  signify  one  in  holy  oiders.  Pinch,  it  should  be  observed, 
takes  on  himself  tiie  oifice  of  exorcist,  and  talks  of  his  'holy  pr?.yers.' 
It  must  not  be  objected  to  this,  that  Pinch -is,  towards  th*-  close  of 
the  piece,  called  a  mountebank  and  a  conjurer  ;  the  epithets  are 
bestowed  on  bini  by  Antipholis,  who,  be  it  remarked,  is  prejudiced 
and  violent  against  £ill  who  bad  caused  his  arrest.     B. 


E,  Dio.  But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

'  A  rag  of  money.'     What  are  we  to  understand  by  '  a  rag  of  mo- 
ney ?  '     it  should  surely  be  bag  of  nwney .     B. 


Jdi\  What  wiit  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer? 

Thou  peevish  officer  ?]    This  is  the  second  time  that  in  the  course  of 
this  plav,  peevish  has  been  used  {'or  foolish.     Steev. 

•Thou  peevish  officer.'     Peevish  has  here  the  sense  oi subtle, 
artful, — a  provincial  expression.     B. 


Mer.  The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Sorry  execidion.'\  Sorry  had  anciently  a  stronger  meaning  than  at  pre- 
sent. Thus,  mCh&\icev's  Prolo£^iie  to  the  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7283,  late 
edit. : 

"This  Frere  whan  he  loked  had  bis  fill 

"  Upon  the  turments  of  this  sory  place."    Steev. 

, '  Sorry  execution.'  '  Sorry'  has  no  sense  in  this  place.  We  must 
read  sory,  as  with  the  old  writers,  meaning ^ajw/w/,  afffictive,  dread- 
ful. Mr.  Steevens  informs  us  t|iat  sorry  had  anciently  a  stronger 
meaning  than  at  present,  and  then  brings  forward  sory  in  order  to 
prove  it.  But  sorry  and  sorey  are  totally  different  in  signification. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  sorry,  or,  as  it  should  be  written,  sory, . 

fainfx.l.    In  the  quotation  from  Chaucer,  sory  is  dreadful. 
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Adv.  Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters. 

^  Whom  I  nifide  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 

Al  ynir  important  letters.] 
Important  seems  to  Le  for  importunate.     John. 

*  Insportant  letters.'  'Important'  is,  in  this  place,  ill-explained 
by  hnportnnnfe.  The  Duke  was  no  way  interested  in  the  matter,  so 
that  he  should  be  importunate  about  it :  he  was  merely  doing  his 
dn'y  as  a  magistrate  in  the  letters  sent — important  will  therefore 
uican,  authoritut'iLe,  legal/i/  i.usued.     B. 


A/ess.  IMy  master  and  his  mrm  are  both  broke  loose, 
lieaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 

Beaten  the  maids  a-row,]  i.  e.  surcessivcly,  one  after  another.  So  in 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  v.  6836,  late  edit. : 

"  A  thoii>-a:)d  time  a-row  he  gaii  hire  kisse."     Steev. 

'  Beaten  the  maids  a-row.'  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  that  by 
'  beaten  the  maids  a-row,"  we  are  to  understand  that  he  beat  the 
jzids  in  a  row,  or,  one  after  another.  Shakspeare  had  no  such 
nonsense  in  his  thouijht.  Row  or  rou  (rouw,  Dutch,  from  which 
lanjuuage  the  word  is  derived)  is  roughneas,  harshness  ;  d  is  the 
French  particle  siiiuifyiiig  jcith.  Beaton  a-rou,  or  c-?-ou',  will  there- 
fore mean,  beaten  icifh  seventy,  roughly.  In  the  line  from  Chaucer, 
n  rou  is,  with  roughness,  boisterously :  or,  as  we  should  now  say. 

He  kissed  her  most  unmercifully. 
The  vulgar  expression  now  used,  a-rotiw,   is  the  Dutch  word,   and 
signifies,  rude,  boisterous,  rough  pi-oceedings.     B. 


Mess.  Whose  beard  thcv  have  sini^'d  off  with  brands  of 


fire. 


o 


Whose  beard  they  have  sivg'd  oJF?eifh  brands  of  fire  ;}  Such  a  ludicrous 
circumstance  is  not  uiiwortiiy  of  the  farce  in  which  we  tind  it  introduced; 
hut  is  rather  out  of  place  in  an  epic  poem,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and 
carnage  of  a  battle  : 

"  Obvius  ambustum  torrem  Corina^us  ab  ara 

"  Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebuso,  plagamque  ferenti, 

"  Occupat  OS  flammis  :  Ilii  inj^ens  barba  reluxit, 

"  Nidoremque  ambusta  dedit.^    ^'ir^-*  ^T^neis,  lib.  xii.     Steev. 

*  Whose  beard  they  haA'e  sing'd  off  with  brands.'  Mr.  S.  the  re- 
prover of  Virgil  !  Mr.  S.  a  judge  of  the  propriety  of  manners  in  a 
Roman  camp,  and  of  the  poet's  description  of  them !  Euge !  Euge !  B. 
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Mess.  He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you. 

To  scorch  your  faceJ\     We  should  read  scotch,  i.e.  hack,  cut.     Wakk. 
To  scorch,  I  beUeve,  is  right.    He  would  have  punished  her  as  he  had 
punished  the  conjurer  before.    Steev. 

*To  scorch  your  face.'  We  should  rather  read  scoss  or  sco7'se, 
i.  e.  change  the  appearance,  or  spoil  it.  See  note  on  scorch  in  All's 
Well. — *  scorch'd  a  fair  color,'  &c.     B, 


C  am  tug 


Clje  g)f)retp. 


SCENE  I. 


charge 


thee,    tender    well    my 


Lord.    Huntsman, 

hounds : 

Brach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  imbost, — 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 

Brach  Merriman, —  the  poor  cur  is  iynbost, 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouthed  brach.^ 
Sir  T.  Haniner  reads,  Leech  Merriman,  that  is,  apply  some  remedies  to 
TMerrimaii,  the  poor  cur  has  his  joints  sineird.     Perhaps  we  might  read, 
blithe  Merriman,  which  is,  1  bcHevc,  the  common  practice  of  huntsmen, 
but  the  present  reading  may  stand  : 

tender  well  my  hounds  : 

Brach — Merriman- the  poor  cur  is  imbost,    John. 

Imbost.]  A  huntmg  term  ;  when  a  deer  is  hard  run  and  foams  at  the 
mouth,  he  is  said  to  be  emboss'd.  A  dog  also  when  he  is  strained  with 
liard  running  (especially  upon  hard  ground)  will  have  his  knees  swelled, 
and  then  he  is  said  to  be  emboss'd  :  trom  the  French  word  bosse^  which 
signifies  a  tumor.    Warto^. 
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*  Huntsman,  I  cliarge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds: 
Brad)  iMeriinian,  —the  ponr  cur  is  jnibo'^t, — 
And  couple  Clcwd^r  with  the  deep-n.ouMi'd  hrach.' 
'  Br;u  h,'  is  a  bitch  hound,  and  c  nild  not  be  used  in  speaking  of 
Alerriman.      The  tran.>criber,  or   prKiter   has   been    led    into    the 
error  by  the  Brach   in  the  third  iiiie,  and  whic!i   t/ierf  is   probably 
right.     The  Poet's  word,  1  think,  will  be  brace,  i.  e.  swathe,  apply 
baudpges  or  rollers  to  Merriman,  '  the  poor  cur   is  Tmbost,'  i.  e. 
strained,  or  swelled  in  the  si)iews  iVom  hard  runninfr.     B, 


Sii/.  If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  [)enc8  on  the  score 
for  sheer- ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  knave  in 
Christendom.     What,   1  an)  not  hestraught. 

I  am  not  bcstrau^ht  :]  I  once  thought  that  if  our  poet  did  not  design 
to  put  a  uirrnpted  word  into  the  loouth  ol  the  Thiker,  wo  oughi  to  read, 
disLrau^ht,  i.  e.  distracted.     Steev. 

'  I  am  not  bestr^ught.'  There  is  no  corruption  in  the  case. 
*  Bestraught '  is  the  same  as  Distraught.     B. 


Tra.  Talk  logick  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practice  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk  ; 

Talk  logic}:.]     The  old  copies  read — iJ.//Ae  logick,  &c.     Mal. 

'  Baike  logic'  is  right.  Balke,  with  the  writers  of  Shakspeare's 
time,  is  omit—'  Never  regard  truth,'  says  Tranio,  '  in  your  worldly^ 
transactions  ;  but  be  florishing  and  rhetorical  in  your  ordinary  dis- 
course,' This  is  meant  as  bfin^ politic:  the  way  to  Hx  at  once  our 
fortune  and  our  fame.     B. 


Keith.  A  pretty  peat !  'tis  best 
Put  linger  in  the  eye. 

A  pretty  peat !]  Feat  or  jjet  is  a  word  of  endearment  from  petit,  little, 
as  if  It  meant  pretty  little  thing.    JoiiN. 

*  Prettv  peat '  is  pretty  lamh.     A  pet  lamb  is  a  lamb  brought  up 
in  the  house.     B. 


Gru.  Is  there  any  man  has  rebus'd  your  worship' 

has  rcbus'd  your  worship  ?]     What  is  the  meaning  oi  rebus' d  ^  or 

is  it  a  false  print  for  aiuoVi  ?    Tirwu. 
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'  Rebus'd  your  worship.'     lias  a  rtbus  been  made  on  your  wor- 
ship  ? — has  au\  wil  been  txereised  on  you  ?     B. 


Pet.  Therefore,  if  tliou  know 

One  rich  enou<;h  to  be  Petruehio's  wife, 
(As  Avealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance) 

(As  vealth  is  bttrthen  of  mi)  wooing  dance)]  The  lyurthen  of  a  dunce  is 
an  exprtssion  which  I  have  never  licard;  the  but  then  of  /lin  uooing  song 
liad  Ijcen  more  proper.     Johx. 

'  Burden  of  my  wooing  dance'  Guerdon,  whicli  signifies  reward, 
recompense,  is  no  doubt  tbe  proper  word.  AU  I  aiuj  at  in  wooing, 
says  IVtruehio,  is  wealth  :  I  seek,  not  beauty,  mental  or  corporeal ; 
riclies  will  sutisfj/  me.     B. 


Gru.  Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  tp  a 
puppet,  or  an  agh  t-baby  ;  or  an  old  trot  M'ith  ne'ei"  a 
tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as 
two  and  fifty  iiorses  :  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so 
money  comes  withal. 

■: as  mcnit/  diseases  as  two  and  ffti/  horsesJ]     I  suspect  tliis  passage 

to  be  corrupt,  though  I  know  not  well  how  to  rectify  it — 2'he  fifti/ dis- 
eases of'  a  horse  seems  to  have  been  proverbial.  So,  in  The  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,  J608:  '•  O  stumbling  jade  !  the  spayin  o'ertake  thee  !  ihe  Jifti/ 
diseases  stop  thee  !"     Mal. 

*  As  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses.'  Mr.  Malone's  quo- 
tation i>  not  in  point  :  —  for  if  fifty  diseases  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
a  horse,  it  is  not  of  diseases  liiat  Grumio  will  be  found  to  speak, 
atconliiig  to  the  text,  but  '  of  horses  ;'  and  why  fifty  two  ?  '  Horses' 
is  evidently  wrong.  The  right  word,  I  think,  will  be  Houses — not 
the  substantive,  but  the  verb.  The  meaning  will  then  be, — as 
?iiany  diseases  as  any  one  at  the  age  of  52  may  be  supposed  to 
have,  or  according.'  to  Grumio,  to  house — i.  e.  g^ive  reception  to, 
admit.  This  reailing  uill  be  strengthened  by  remembering  that 
52  is  a  climacterical  year  in  human  life,  and  tliat  bodily  infirmities 
are  then  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  felt.     B. 


Gru.  Why,  that's  nothing  ;  an  he  begin  once,  iie*il  rail 
in  his  rope-tricks.  I'll  teli  you  w.hat,  sir, —  an  she  stand 
him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,    and 
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SO  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more 
eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat : 

An  he  be^i^.  once,  he'll  roil  in  his  rope-tricks-l  This  is  obscure.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  read'^  he'll  rail  in  his  rhetorick ;  I'll  tell  you,  &c. 
Rhelorick  agrees  verv  well  with  figure  in  fhe  succeeding  part  of  the 
speech,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  rope-tricka  is  the  true  word, 
John. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakspeare  uses  ropery  for  roguery,  and  there- 
fore certainly  wrote  rope-hicks. 

Ro/et licks  we  may  suppose  to  mean  tricks  of  which  the  contriver 
would  de^erve  th(  rope.     Stfev. 

Rope-tricks  is  certainly  riglit. — Ropery  or  rope-tricks  originally  signi- 
fied abusive  language,  without  any  determinate  idea  j  such  language  zA 
parrots  are  taugrit  to  speak.     80,  in  Hudibras  : 

" Could  tell  what  subt'Jest  parrots  mean, 

That  speak,  and  think  contrary  clean  ; 
What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk, 
When  they  cry  rope,  and  walk  knave,  walk." 

The  following  passage  in  Wilson's  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  15.53,  shows 
that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  term :  "  Another  good  fellow  in  the 
counlrey,  being  an  officer  and  maiour  of  a  toune,  and  desirous  to  speak 
like  a  fine  learned  nsan,  having  just  occasion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate 
fellow,  said  after  this  wise  in  agreate  heate  :  Thou  yngram  and  vacation 
knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  within  the  circumcision  of  my  dampna- 
cion,  I  will  so  corrupte  thee  that  all  vacation  knaves  shall  take  ill  sample 
by  thee."  This  the  author  m  the  margin  calls  "  rope  ripe  chiding."  So,  in 
May-day,  a  Comedy  by  Chapman,  1611  :  "  X-ord  !  how  you  roil  in  your 
rope-ripe  terms."     Mal. 

*  Rail  in  his  rope-tricks.'  In  several  Counties  in  England,  guts 
are  called  ropes.  '  Rope-tricks  '  is,  I  believe,  an  expression  equiva- 
lent to  griivible  in  his  gizzard.  The  meaning  is,  '  when  his  guts 
begin  to  grumble,  when  once  he  grows  angry — I'll  tell  you  what 
Sir,'  d'c. 

Such  language  in  the  mouth  of  Grumio  is  apt  and  proper 
enough.     B. 

that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than,  a  cat ;]     The 

humiMu  of  ihis  passage  I  do  not  understand.  This  animal  is  remarkable 
for  the  keenness  of  its  sight.  Probably  the  poet  meant  to  have  said — 
a  cat  in  a  bottle.     Steev. 

It  may  mean,  that  she  shall  swell  up  her  eyes  with  blows,  till  she 
shall  seem  to  peep  with  a  contracted  pupil,  like  a  cat  in  the  light. 
John. 

'  No  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat.'  *  Cat,'  I  think,  is  a 
conlractiou  of  catin  fr.  a  doll,  d  puppet.  The  meaning  is,  she  will 
see  no  more  than  a  puppet,  a  wooden  figure.     B. 


Ti^a.  An  if  30U  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat,- 
Atchieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
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For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

this    feat 1    The   old  copy  reads this    seeke The 

emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowc.     Steev. 

'  This  feat.'  The  emendation  here  made  by  Rowe  is,  like  niaiiv 
of  Mr.  S.'s,  none  at  all.  Seekc  was  evidently  printed  in  mistake  for 
Seche,  the  old  word  for  matttr,  business.     B. 


Petr.  Oh,   the  kindest  Kate  !— 

She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vy'd  so  fast,  protesting  oath  to  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 

kiss  on  kiss 

She  vy'd  so  fast ] 

Vie  and  revi/e  were  terms  at  cards,  now  superseded  by  the  more  mo- 
dern word,  briig.  (Jur  author  has  in  another  place,  "  time  revt/es  i/s," 
wliiih  has  been  unnecessarily  altered.  The  words  were  frequently  used 
hi  a  sense  somewhat  remote  from  their  original  one.  In  the  famous 
trial  of  ihe  seven  bishops,  the  chief  justice  says,  "  We  must  not  permit 
vying  and  levytng  upon  one  another."     Far. 

*  She  vy'd  so  fast.'  •  To  vye'  or  revye,  is  the  same  as  the  French 
expressi<in  Renvier  which  sij;nifies  to  lay  above  the  stakes.  Hence, 
se  renvier  snr  qnclq'un  -  To  ^o  beyond  a  person,  to  surpass  him. 
Petruchio's  meaning  is,  that  Catherine  surpassed  him  in  tokens  of 
affectiou.     B. 


Gre.  In  cypress  chests  my  anas,  counterpoints, 

Costly  apparel,   tenis,  and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turky  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 

—tents  and  canopies.^  I  suppose  by  tents  old  Gremio  means  work 
of  that  kind  which  the  ladies  call  te7it-stttiii.  He  would  hardly  enu- 
merate tents  (in  their  common  acceptation)  among  his  domestic  riches. 
Steev. 

*  Tents  and  Canopies.'  '  Tents,'  are  evidently  tent-like  orna- 
ments of  his  house.     B. 


Grw.  Was  ever  man  so  beaten?  was  ever  man  so  ray'd 
was  ever  man  so  weary  ? 
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Was  ever  man  so  ray\l  ?]  That  i?,  was  ever  man  so  inark'd  with  lashes? 

'  Was  ever  man  so  ray'd.'  ♦  Kay'd'  is  no  doubt  put  for  arrayed, 
dressed.  Bioiidf-Ilo,  when  describing  Oruniio  in  a  former  scene, 
sajs — '  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  jppartil.'     B. 


Pet.  Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  soud^  soud;  soud  ! 

Soud,  simd,  &;c.j  That   i'^,   sweet,  sweet.     Souf,   and   sometimes 

soot/i,  is  sweet.     So,  in  iMillon,  <o  sing  soothlj/,  is  to  sing  sweetly.     John. 

*  Soud,  soud.'  Where  Dr.  Johnson  discovered  tluit  *  soud'  has 
the  meaning;  of  sweet,  I  cannot  tell.  1  ratiier  think  that  it  stands 
for  quick,  and  that  it  is  contracted  of  souduin  ir.  '  Quick,  quick, 
quick.'  He  ihen  £;oes  on,  *  why  ivhen,  1  say,'  the  moi-  particularly 
to  uiark  his  unpaticnce.     Soot  is  uudoubtedly  sweet.     B. 


Bion.  Oh  master,  master,   I  liave  watch'd  so  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary  ;   but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  comin^j;  down  tiie  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

An  ancient  angel.]  Tor  angel  Mr.  Theobald,  and  after  him  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton,  read  engle.     John. 

It  is  true  that  the  word  engltle,  which  Sir  T.  Hanmer  calls  a  gull,  deri- 
ving it  from  engluei-,  Fr.  to  catch  witli  bifd-!in\e,  is  sometiiiies  uted  by 
B.  Jonson.  It  cannot,  however,  bear  that  meaning  at  pie^cnt,  as  Biim- 
dello  confesses  his  Ignorance  of  ihe  quality  i.A  tiie  person  who  is  after- 
wards persuaded  to  reprehcr.t  the  fattier  ol  Lucentio.  Tlie  i)iecise  intan- 
ing  of  it  is  not  ascertained  in  Jonson,  neither  is  the  word  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  original  coi>ies  of  Shakspeare. 

Angel  primitively  signifies  a  messenger,  but  perhaps  this  sense  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  tlie  passage  'heiure  us.  So,  Ben  Jonson,  in  the 
Sad  Shepherd  : 

" the  dear  good  angel  of  the  spring, 

The  nightingale." 

And  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  always  calls  a  messenger  an 
angel.     See  particularly  B.  xxiv. 

In  the  Scornjni  Ladij  of  Beaumont  and  Flelcher,  an  old  usurer  is 
indeed  called  -. 

" old  angel  of  gold."     SxErv. 

'  An  ancient  angel.'  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  either  angel-or 
engle  should  be  right.  The  Poet,  I  think,  may  have  written 
aj/cul,  the  French  word  for  Grandfather.  He  means  to  say  that  tlie 
pedant  is  a  very  old  man,  or  like  one  of  their  forefathers  (for  ayeul 
signifies   bolh   grandlttihcr   and    forefather   or   ancastor,     however 
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remote.)  That  this  is  the  true  reading,  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to 
l)«;lieve,  as  Rioiidollo,  when  questioned  ahout  the  person  he  had 
seen,  describes  him  as  beinc;  *  formal  in  apparel;  in  gait  and  coun- 
tenance surely  like  a  t'ather.' 

The  error  has  orijrinated  at  the  Printing  Press.  The  u  was 
there  turne^l  and  inisplntcd,  and  tiie  7/  nii>tHkpn  tor  g.  It  should 
at  the  same  time  be  reme  iibered  that  the  Prinlers'  types  of  that 
lime  [lO'OO]  were  very  clumsily  and  in)pcrfectly  cut.      B. 


Pet.  With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  rulTs.  and  cuds,  and  taidingals,  and  things  ; 
A\'ith  scarfs,  aiid  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,   beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 

—J'ardin;^als,  and  thing's  ;]  Thoui^h  thini.s  is  a  poor  word,  yet  I  havp 
no  better,  and  perhaps  the  authur  had  not  another  that  would  rliime.  I 
once  thou;^lit  ta  transpose  the  words  rin^s  and  things,  but  it  would  make 
little  improvemetit.     Joiix. 

'  Fardintrats,  .md  things.'  '  Things  is,  indeed,  poor  and  unmean- 
intr :  why  then  may  vvc  not  read  'strings'  and  iu  the  sense  of 
ribbands  ?  as  in  Pope. 

'  Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings.' 
'  With  silken  coats,  and  fardin^als,  aiid  strings. 
With  Cupo,  and  scarfs,  and  fans,  awi  golden  rings; 
Witii  ruii'sj  and  culls,  and  double  ciiange  of  bravery, 
With  am!)er  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  uaverie.' 
I  have  changed  '  kuav'ry'  (which  has  no  sense  here)  to  naverie, 
i.  e.   brilliancy,  splendor.     The   word  is   formed  on  the   }iaive  of 
the  French,  (which   signifies   having  lustre,  being  s/unv]/)  and   by 
the  sameanahtgy  as  the  neuveiie  or  noverie  (novelty)  of  our  earlier 
writers.        The    propriety    of    the   expression,    in    this   place,    is 
evident.     B. 


Tra.  Where  then  do  you  know  best, 

We  be  afTy'd  ;   and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  cither  part's  agreement  stand .- 

Where  then  do  you  know  best, 

Be  nc  affj/'d; J 

This  seems  to  be  wrong.     We  may  read  morecomraodiously: 

Where  then  you  do  know  best 

Be  ive  affied  ; 

Or  thus,  which  1  think  is  right: 

Where  then  do  you  trow  best, 

We  be  offifd ; John. 


\ 
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*  Where  then  do  vou  know  best/ 
Read : 

'  Then  where  you  do  know  best. 
Be  we  aiHed/  tic.     B. 

Kath,  And  so  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 

And  so  it  aha/l  be  so]     A  modern  editor  very  plausibly  reads — And  to 
it  shall  be,  Sir.     1\Im., 

'  And  so  it  shall  be  so/ 
We  must  read  : 

•  And  soil  shall  hesof,  for  Katharine/  Petruchio  had  just  before 
said — '  it  is  the  blessed  Sun/     B. 


iCobe'0   2.abor  Eost. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 


Long.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 

Sneaping;  froat.^     So  sneaping  winds  in  the  Winter's  Tale :  to  S7ieap  is  to 
check,  to  rebuke.     Steev. 

' Sneaping  frost.* 

*  Sneaping'  is  here  used  in  tlie  sense  of  stopping,  hindering,  and 
not  in  that  of  rebuking,  reproving,  as  Mr.  S.  has  explained  it.  No 
one  except  himself,  it  may  be  supposed,  can  have  any  idea  of  ttie 
objurgation  of  a  frost.     B. 


Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaque- 
netta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  man- 
ner. 

raAe«  with  the  wanner.]  So  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1680; 
*  — and,  being  taken  with  the  manner,  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,' 
Stesv. 
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'  I  \v;is  taken  with  the  manner.' 
A  quibble  ;  the  meaning  is,  '  taken  with   the  manor,'  and  it  should 
be  so   printed.     He  speaks   immediately  after  of  tlie  manor-house. 
B. 


King.  TJiere  did  I  see  that  low- spirit  ed  szva  in,  thai  base 
fjiimiow  of'  thy  mirth, 

Base  minnoTi}  of  thj/  wirth.^  The  base  minnow  of  thy  TPirth,  is  the  con- 
temptibly little  object  that  contributes  to  thy  entertainment.  Shakspcare 
makes  Coriolanus. characterise  the  tribuiiitian  insolence  of  Sicinius,  un- 
der tlie  same  tiiiure  : 

' hear  you  not 

Ttiis  Triton  of  the  minnows  /*    Steev, 

'  Base  minnow/ — the  minnow  is  a  very  small  fish,  called  also  the 
pink.     B. 


ylrm.  I   do  love  that  coimtry  giil,  that  I  took  in  the 
park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard  :  she  deserves  well. 

T/ie  rational  hind  Costard ;]     Perhaps,  we    should  read — the  irrational 
hind,  6ic.     Tyrw. 

ShakspRare  uses  it  in  its  bestial  sense  in  Ju/ius  C<Esar,  act  i.  sc.  3.  and  as 
of  the  nia>-(.iiline  gender  ; 

'  He  were  no  lioi:,  were  not  Romans  hinds." 
Again,  in  A'.  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  sc.  iii.  '  you  are  a  shallow  cowardly  hindy 
and  you  lie.'    Srr.Ev. 

'  The  iLitional  hind,  Costard.' 
*  rlind'  is  here  to  be  underst.jod  in  the   sense  of  boor.     He   means, 
that  Costard,  thoujih  a  clown,  is  rational.     Hind  is  likewise  hoor  in 
Julius  Caisar  and  Henrv  :  the  bestial  sense  is   out  of  the  question. 
B. 


Cost.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  words ; 
and,  therefore,  1  will  say  nothing  : 

It  is  not  Jbr  prisoners  to  he  silent  in  their  zcords;^  I  suppose  we  should 
read,  it  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  wards,  that  is,  in  custody, 
in  i\\e  holds.    Jdhm. 

The  first  quarto,  1598,  (the  most  authentic  copy  of  this  playj  reads — 
*  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words;'  and  so  without 
doubt  the  text  should  be  printed.    Mal. 
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'  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  tlicir  \vorfls.' 
The  text  is  rertainly  riglit  :  '  silent'  is  here  employed  iri  the  sense  of 
scentle,  or  in  that  of  wanting  et^cacy  [so  used  by  Milton]  or  poicgr. 
Tht'  meaniiii:  is,  It  is  not  likely  that  tho-e  who  are  in  dread  of  ))U- 
nishnient  will,  if  once  they  liegin'to  speak,  use  mild  or  gentle  lan- 
guage in  their  complainings:  if  they  remonstrate  at  all,  it  will  be 
loudly.  '  I  will,  therefore,  [lest  finding  myself  in  such  situation, 
I  should  be  provoked  to  any  improper  expression]  say  nothing.'    B. 


Jifar.  A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd  : 
Well   fitted  in  the  aits,  liloi  ious  in  arms  ; 
Nothing  becomes  liim  ill,  that  he  M-ould  well. 

A  man  f}f  sovereign  y2LXXs  he  is  esteem'd ;]     The  first  quarto,  1593,  has 
the  luie  tiius: 

'  A  man  of  sovereign  y)f«/7c.s.5e  he  is  esteem'd.'    Mal. 

'  A  man  of  sovereign  peerlesse." 
Quaere  '  Peerlesse,'  for  the  substantive  pecrlessness,  incomparabhness. 
B. 


King.  And  not  demands. 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand   crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain  ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  dej)art  withal. 

Depart  uilhal]  To  depart  and  to  part  were  anciently  synonymouj. 
Steev\ 

*  Depart  withal.' 
Departer,  (fr.)  to  part  uUh,  to  give  up.     B. 

Ros.  Nonpoynt,  with  in}- knife. 

Non  poi/nt.]     So  in  ihc  Sliofiiiakcr's  HolUday,  16Q0 ; 

'  tell  mc  where  he  is. 

No  point.    Sliall  I  betray  my  brother?'    Steev. 

'  Non  poynt,'  non  pas  ;  a  French  expression,  and  which  merely 
means,  «o,  not.  '  No  poirjt,'  in  the  Shoemaker's  holiday,  means  ne- 
ver;  though  it  may  involve  in  it  a  further  signification,  not  the 
smallest  hint.     R. 
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Mar.  Myjips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  6e.]  Several  is  an  inclosed 
field  of  a  private  proprietor  ;  so  Maria  says,  her  lips  are  private  property. 
Of  a  lord  that  was  newly  married,  one  observed  that  he  grew  fat ;  '  Yes/ 
said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, '  any  beast  will  grow  fat,  if  you  take  him  from 
the  commony  and  graze  him  in  the  several.'    John. 

So,  in  The  Rival  Friends,  1632 ; 

' my  sheep  have  quite  disgrest 

'  Their  bounds,  and  leap'd  into  the  severally 
Again,  in  Green's  Disputation,  &c.  1592  ;  '  rather  would  have  mewed  me 
up  as  a  henne,  to  have  kept  that  severall  to  himself  by  force,'  &c.  Again 
in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  1600; 

'  Of  late  he  broke  into  a  never  all 

That  does  belong  to  me.' 
Again,  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Discourses,  4to.  b.  1.  1597  ;  *  he  entered  com- 
>nons  in  the  place  which  the  olde  John  i bought  to  be  reserved  sexerall  to 
himselt",'  p.  64.  b.     Agiin,  in  Holinshed's  Hist,  of  Eng.  h.  vi.  p.  150,'  not 
10  take  and  pale  in  the  commons  to  enlarge  their  sereralles.'     Steev. 

In  Minshiew's  Dictionary,  1617,  is  the  following  article.  *  To  sever 
from  others.  Ilinc  nos  pasciia  et  campos  seorsim  ab  aliis  separatos  severels 
dicimus.'  In  the  margin  he  spells  the  word  as  Shakspeare  does, — se- 
ver a  Is. 

Our  author  is  seldom  careful  that  his  comparisons  should  answer  on 
both  sides.  If  several  be  here  considered  as  synonymous  to  distinct,  or 
separate,  the  sense  is  clear.  But  if  it  be  understood  in  its  rustic  accepta- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  taken  both  ways,  the  adversative  particle  f-tar.ds  but 
aukwardly.  lo  say,  that  though  land  is  several,  it  is  not  common,  seems 
as  unjustifiable  as  to  assert,  that  though  a  house  is  a  cottage,  it  is  not  a 
palace.  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  tljis  passage  appears  peculiarly 
faulty  in  this  respect.     Mal. 

My  lips  are  no  common,  thowgh  several  thei/ he.]  In  the  note  'ipon  this 
passage  it  is  said  that  several  iv  an  inclosed  field  of  a  private  proprietor. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  totally  mistaken  this  wuid.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  spelled  severell.  This  does  not  signify  an  inclosed  field  or  private  pro- 
perty, but  is  rather  the  property  of  every  landhoklnr  in  the  parish.  Each 
lield  in  its  turn  is  fallow  every  third  year;  and  the  field  thus  fallowed  is 
called  the  fow?«o?j  /fW,  on  which  the  cows  and  sheep  giazc,  and  have 
herdsmen  and  sneplierds  to  attend  them,  in  onlt-r  to  (irevcnt  them  from 
going  into  the  tv,'o  other  fields  which  bear  corn  and  grass.     Dr.  James. 

'  My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be.' 
'  Several' does  not  her<^  si^Miiiy  th''  leveral,  an  inclosed,  or  private 
fiield,  as  slated  by  Dr.  Johiison ;  nor  the  severell  of  Dr.  James, 
which,  by  tlie  way,  very  liltle  differs  from  it,  since  he  acknowledges 
that  the  serf re/ris  land  set  apart  frnm  the  common  field,  and  for 
the  growing  of  torn  and  grass.  *  Several,'  in  ihis  place,  and  as 
employed  by  Maria,  alludes  to  several  tenamy,  (law  term)  wliich  is 
aota  separate,  hni  joint  tenancy  :  and  is  «.x[>biined  in  lh<-  books  as 
follows:  •  land  in  the  possession  of  tw  or  more  persons.'  'My 
lips  are  no  common  [not  the  right  of  several]  though  several  [being 
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t\vo]  they  are/  may  therefore  be  understood  :  yet  after  all,  the  con- 
ceit is  exceedingly  poor.     B. 


Boyet.  His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  nith  haste  in  iiis  eye-sight  to  i)e ; 

His  tongve,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  ace.J     That  is,  his  tongue  being 
impatienlly  (ksirous  to  see  as  uell  as  speak.     John. 

'  His  tongue,'  &c. 
This  is  very  harsh,  not  to  say  ridiculous.  I  think  we  may  read 
*  fee.'  To  fee,  in  old  language,  is  the  same  as  to  winnoic,  i.  e.  sift, 
examine.  Beside,  eye-sight  occurs  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
line.  The  meaning  will  then  be,  His  tongue  is  so  impatient  to 
speak,  that  he  does  not  examine  or  enquire  into  matters.     B. 


Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Bi)  my  \}Gn  of  observation.']  Sir  T.  Ilanmer  reads:  'by  my  penny  of 
ohservatiun;'  and  this  is  certainly  right.  The  allusion  is  to  the  famous 
old  piece,  called  a  Fennijcorth  of  Wit.     Farm. 

'  My  pen  of  observation.' 
Should  it   not   rather   be  'ken   of  observation?'    There  is  an  old 
j)iece  entitled  a  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  but  I   have   never  heard  of 
that  which  Dr.  Farmer  has  here  mentioned.     B. 


Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  n6  Venfoy ;  no  salve  in  the 
male,  Sir :  ()  Sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain ;  no  I'envoi/, 
no  r envoy,  no  salve,    Sir,   but  a  plantain  ! 

No  renvoy;]  The  Venvoy  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  old  French 
poetry.  It  appeared  always  at  the  head  of  a  few  concluding  verses  to 
each  piece,  which  either  served  to  convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the 
poem  to  some  particular  person.  It  was  frequently  adopted  by  the  an- 
cient English  writers. 

So,  in  Monsieur  IfOlire,  1(306  : 

'  Well  said:  now  to  the  UEnvny.^ 
All  the  tragedies  of  John  Bochas,  translated  by  Lidgate,  are  followed  by 
a  L'Envoy. 

No  salve,  in  the  male,  sir."]  The  old  folio  reads,  no  salve  in  thee  male,  sir, 
which,  in  another  folio,  is,  no  salve,  in  the  male,  sir.  What  it  can  mean  is 
not  easily  discovered  :  if  mail  for  a  packet  or  bag  was  a  word  then  in  use, 
no  sulvc  in  the  mail,  may  mean,  no  salve  in  the  mountebank's  budget.  Or 
shall  we  read,  no  enigma,  no  riddle,  no  C envoy — in  the  vale,  sir — O,  sir,  , 
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plantain.  The  matter  is  not  great,  but  one  would  wish  for  some  meaning 
or  other.     John. 

Male,  or  mail,  was  a  word  then  in  use.  Rej'nard  the  fox  sent  Kay- 
ward's  head  in  a  7}iale.  And,  so,  in  Tamhurlane,  or  the  Scythian  Shep- 
herd, 1590: 

Open  the  males,  yet  guard  the  treasure,  sure. 
I  believe  Dr.  Johnson's  first  explanation  to  be  right.     Steev. 

No  salve  in  the  male,  sir,  may  mean,  '  I  will  have  none  of  all  the 
salves  you  have  in  the  male:'  treating  them  as  a  mountebank.    Musg. 

Perhaps  we  should  read — no  salve  in  them  all,  sir.     Tvrwii. 

I  believe  we  should  read  and  point  the  passage  thus : 
*  No  egnia,  no  riddle,  no  V envoy .     No  salve  a  the  nial,  sir.  O,  sir 
plantain,  a  plain  plantain  ;  no  Venvoy,  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain.* 
There  is  a  quibble  on  the   word  envoy,  which  signifies  not  only  the 
address  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  noticed,  but  an  ambassador. 

When  Costard  (having  his  head  broken)  conies  in,  Armado  says, 
*  Here  is  some  riddle,  come,  the  Venvoy,  the  address, — begin.'  Cos- 
tard plays  upon  envoy,  as  it  may  mean  ambassador,  whom  he  consi- 
ders as  a  sa/v<?,  insinuating  that  an  envoy  is  frequently  sent  to  heal 
grievances,  but  that  envoy  woidd  not  heal  a  broken  pate.  He  there- 
fore goes  on, — '  No  salve  a  the  nial,  sir'  (i.  e.  this  is  no  salve  for  my 
sore,  sir).  '  Plantain,  plantain,  sir,  no  salve  like  a  plain  plantain.' 
That  such  is  the  conceit  will  be  seen  by  what  follows : 
Armad.  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  Venvoy,  and  the 
word  envoy  for  a  salve  1 

Moth.  Doth  the  wise  consider  them  other?  is  not  Venvoy  a  salve? 
B. 


Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  !  my  incony  Jew  ! 

My  incojjy  Jew !]  Incony,  or  kom/,  in  the  north  signifies  fine,  delicate,  as 
a  kony  thing,  a  fine  thing.     It  is  pJain  therefore,  we  should  read  ; 
wj/  incony  }e\ve\.     Warb. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  right,  however  specious,  to  change  Jew  iojeweh 
Jew,  in  our  author's  time,  was  for  whatever  reason,  apparently  a  word  of 
endearment.     So,  in  the  Midsuinmer  Night's  Dreain ; 

'  Most  brisky  juvenile,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew.'    John. 

The  word  is  used  again  in  the  4tli  act  of  this  play  : 

* most  incony  vulgar  rcit.' 

In  the  old  comedy  called  Biurt  Master  Constable,  1602,  I  meet  with  it 
again.    A  maid  is  speaking  to  her  mistress  about  a  gown; 

*  it  makes  you  have  a  most  inconie  body.' 

Cony  and  incony  have  the  same  meaning.  So,  JVIetaphor  says  in  Jonson's 
Ttile  «/'  a  tub, 

*  O  superdainty  canon,  vicar  inconey.' 
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Again,  in  the  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,  1599; 

*  O,  I  have  bport  inconey  i'faitii.' 
Again,  in  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta,  1633  ; 

'  While  I  in  thy  incony  lap  do  tumble.' 
Again,  in  Doctor  Bodypoll,  a  comedy,  1600 ; 

'  A  cockscomb  incony,  but  that  he  wants  money.'  Steev. 
There  is  no  such  expression  in  the  >.orth  as  either  kony,  or  incony. 
The  word  canny,  which  the  people  there  use,  and  from  which  Dr.  War- 
burton's  mistake  may  have  arisen,  bears  a  variety  of  significations,  none 
of  uhicli  hfine,  delicate,  or  applicable  to  a  thing  of  value.  Dr.  Johnson's 
quotation  by  no  means  proves  Jew  to  have  been  a  word  of  endearment. 
Rem. 

*  INIy  inroney  Jew.' 
'Jew'  is  uiuloubtedly  contracted  of  jewel,  and  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning.  Such  abbreviations  are  frequent  in  the  early  writers. 
It  should  be  printed  '  Jew'.'  This  example  of  Jew  will  serve  to  con- 
firm the  justness  of  my  remark  on  the  word  '  quat,'  as  being  con- 
tracted of  quatcr.  See  note  on  Othello.  '  Incony'  signifies  un- 
practised, artless,  from  in  and  con — [to  con  is  to  learn,  to  study.^ 
The  meaning  of  incony  Jew'  will  therefore  be  *  My  precious,  yet 
artless  fellow.'  In  Act  4,  Sc.  1.  We  find — '  incony  vulgar  wit,'  This 
must  signify  coarse,  rude  expression.     B. 


Biron.  This  wimpled,  whining,  purbHnd,  wayward  boy ; 
This  signior  Junio's  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  ; 

This  wimpled]  The  rcimple  was  a  hood  or  veil  which  fell  over  the  face. 
Had  Shakspeare  been  acquainted  with  the  Jlummeum  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  gem  which  represents  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  his  choice 
of  the  epithet  would  have  been  much  applauded  by  all  the  advocates  in 
favor  of  his  learning.     Steev. 

'  This  wimpled,'  &c.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  would  the  modest 
Mr.  Steevens  insinuate  by  this  his  note  1  Why  that  Shakspeare  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  Jiammeum  of  the  Romans,  the  applause, 
as  Mr.  S.  is  pleased  to  term  it,  and  which  would  have  been  due  to 
the  poet,  by  reason  of  such  veri/  great  learning,  must  necessarily 
belong  to  himself.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  this  very 
learning,  for  which  the  editor  is  contending,  is,  in  fact,  no  learning 
at  all,  since  thcjlammeutn  can  signify  nothing  but  the  veil  which  is 
worn  by  women,  and  no  more  appertains  to  Cupid  than  it  does  to 
the  commentator.  The  following  explanation,  I  think,  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  right.  The  zvimple,  like  to  the  Jiammeum,  is  certainly  a 
hood  or  veil  for  women.  The  wimple  is  likewise  the  pcplum,  or  sa- 
cred veil  of  the  Greeks.  Now  the  pcplum  of  this  nation,  and  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  veil,  is  a  large  and  loose  robe.  This 
robe  was  carried  ni  procession  by  the  Athenians  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Panathenia  or  festival  of  Minerva,  Jind  on  it  were  depicted 
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the  actions  of  tlieir  more  renowned  commanders.  Honre  the  ex- 
pression that  such  an  one  was  'worthy  of  the  peplum,'  thereby  in- 
timating that  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  or  hero.  The  propriety,  there- 
fore, of  calUng  Cupid  wimpledy  [covered  with  the  sacred  veil,  or 
robe,  called  peplum]  and  which  of  course  must  mark  hini  for  a  hero, 
or  great  stibduer,  is  easily  seen.     B. 


Bir.  What?  what?  I  love  !  I  sue!  I  seek  a  wife  ! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing  :  ever  out  of  frame. 

■  Like  a  Gennan  clock, 

St  HI  a  repairing  ;] 

The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Westtcard-Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Vv'ebster, 
1607  :  '  no  German  clock,  no  mathematical  engine  whatsoever;  requires 
so  much  reparation,  &c.' 

Again,  in  a  Mad  World  my  Master,  1608: 

* She  consists  of  a  hundred  piece?, 

Much  like  your  German  clock,  and  near  allied; 
Both  are  so  nice  they  cannot  go  tor  prjde.    • 
Besides  a  greater  fault,  but  too  well  known. 
They'll  strike  to  ten  when  they  should  stop  at  one.' 
Ben  Jonson   has  the  same  thought  in  his  Silent  Woman,  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  Wit  zcitlwut  Money. 

Again,  in  Decker's   Neu-s  from  Hell,  &c.  1606, *  their  wits  (like 

wheels  of  Brunswick-clocks)  being  all  wound   up  so   far   as   they   could 
Stretch,  were  all  going,  but  not  one  going  truly.' 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  book  called  The  Artificial  Clock 
Maker,  3d  edit.  1714  ;  '  Clock-making  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  be- 
ginning in  Germany  within  less  than  these  two  hundred  years.  It  is  very 
probable  that  our  balance-clocks,  or  watches,  and  some  other  automata, 
might  have  had  their  beginning  there;  he.''  Again,  p.  91. — 'Little 
worth  remark  is  to  be  found  till  towards  the  16th  century  ;  and  then 
clock-work  was  revived  or  wholly  invented  anew  in  German^',  as  is  ge- 
nerally thought,  because  the  ancient  pieces  are  of  German  work.' 

A  skilful  watchmaker  informs  me  that  clocks  have  not  been  commonly 
made  in  England  much  more  than  one  hundred  years  backward. 

To  the  inartificial  coustruction  of  these  first  pieces  of  mechanism  exe- 
cuted in  Germany,  we  may  suppose  Shakspeare  alludes.  The  clock  at 
Hampton-Court,  which  was  set  up  in  1540,  (as  appears  from  the  inscrip- 
tion affixed  to  it)  is  said  to  be  the  first  ever  fabricated  in  England. 
Steev. 

I  have  heard  a  French  proverb  that  compares  any  thing  that  is  intri- 
cate and  out  of  order  to  the  coq  de  Strasburg  that  belongs  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  town-clock.    S.  VV. 

'  Like  a  German  clock.' 
I  suppose  coq  de  Strasburg  to  be  the  vane  on  the  top  of  the  town- 
house,  and  that  the  allusion  is  to  any  thing  variable,  or  unsettled,  or 
jickle,  when  applied  to  women.     B. 
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Dum.  Her  amber  hair  for  foul  hath  amber  coted. 

Amber  coted.]    To  cote  is  to  outstrip,  to  overpass.    So,  in  Hamlet^ 

* certain  pkyers 

We  coted  on  tlie  way.'    Steev. 

'  Amber  coterK' 
Coted  is  marked.    To  cote  is  to  mark,  ami  not  to  overtake.    Cote,  fr. 
•  Me-.rque  doiit  se  servoiit  Ics  gens  cle  pratique.'      Diet.     In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  must  have  the  sense  of  colored,  that  is,  marked  with 
amber  color.     B. 


Bir.  O  nie,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  knot ! 

To  see  a  kivf;  transformed  to  a  knot .']  Knot  has  no  sense  that  can  suit 
this  place.  We  may  read  sot.  The  rhimes  in  this  play  are  such,  as  that 
sat  and  sot  may  be  well  en. ugh  admitted.    John. 

A  knot  is,  I  believe,  a  true  lover's  knot,  meaning,  that  the  king 

lui/'d  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 

Ilh  /oving  bosom  so  long, 
i.  e.  remained  so  long  in  the  lover's  posture,  that  he    seemed  actually 
transformed  into  a  knot.    The  word  sat  is  in  some  counties  pronounced 
sot.     Thi^  may  account  for  the  seeming  want  of  exact  rhime. 

The  old  ciipy,  however,  reads  a  gnat,  and  Mr.  Toilet  seems  to  think  it 
contains  an  allusion  to  St.  Matthew,  cli.  xxiii.  v.  24.  where  the  metaphor- 
ical term  of  a  gn  d  means  a  thing  of  le:ist  importance,  or  what  is  prover- 
bially small.  The  smallness  of  a  gnat  is  likewiie  mentioned  in  Cymbe- 
line.    Steev. 

*  To  see  a  king,'  Sec. 
*  To  see  a  king'transformed  to  a  knot,'  is  exceedingly  absurd,  and 
the  rhyme  is  particularly  faidty.  It  is  liighly  probable  that  the  poet 
wrote  qiial.  Quat,  is  an  intimate,  a  particular  friend.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  king  has  just  before  been  rallying  Longville 
and  Dumain,  on  thtir  being  in  love,  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
in  order  to  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  compare  the  tenor  of  it 
with  his  own  aftVctions,  the  reading  I  hafe  proposed  will  appear 
particularly  plausible.  He  puts  himself  on  a  sort  of  equality  with 
the  lords:  Biron  therefore  insinuates  ih^t  {hey -dre  qiiatcr-cousins. 
See  my  note  on  the  word  quat,  in  Othello.  The  old  reading,  gnat, 
[g  for  q,  by  mistake  of  the  prmter,]  will  put  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt.     B. 


King..  And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well.']    Crest  is  here  properly  do- 
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posed  to  badge.  Black,  says  the  king,  is  the  badge  of  hell,  but  that  which 
graces  the  heaven  is  the  crest  of  beauty.  Black  darkens  hell,  and  is  there- 
tore  hateful :  white  adorns  heaven,  and  is  therefore  lovely.    John. 

'  And  beauty's  crest,' <!t-c. 
How  much  more  expressive  will  it  be  to  read  ; 

*  And  beauty's  cresset  becomes  the  heavens  well.' 
Cresset  is  a  great  blazing  light,  set  on  a  beacon  or  watch-tower. 
This,  when  applied  to  beauty,  is  particularly  striking,  as  every  one, 
J  think,  must  confess.  He  uses  black  for  darkness,  absence  of  light. 
Trtie  beauty,  the  king  would  say,  is  so  very  bright,  that  it  is  as  the 
light  of  heaven.     B. 


jB/r.  And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
IMakes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

And  nhen  love  speaks  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  zvilh  the  harmony.^ 
Tliis  nonsense  we  should  read  and  point  thus : 

And  when  love  speaks  the  voice  of  all  the  gods, 

Mark,  heaven  drowsy  icith  the  harmony. 
\.  e.  in  the  voice  of  love  alone  is  included  the  voice  of  all  the  gods.     AIt 
luding  to  that  ancient  theogony,  that  Love  was  the  parent  and  support 
of  all  the  gods.    John. 

I  cannot  find  any  reason  for  this  emendation,  nor  do  I  believe  the  poet 
to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with  that  ancient  theogony  mentioned  by 
the  critic.     Steev. 

Few  passages  have  been  more  canvassed  than  this.    I  believe,  it  wants 
no  alteration  of  the  words,  but  only  of  the  pointing  : 
And  when  love  speaks  (the  voice  of  all)  the  gods 
Make  heaven  drowsy  with  thy  harmony.     Tyrwh. 

That  harmony  had  the  power  to  make  the  liearers  drowsy,  the  present 
commentator  might  infer  from  the  effect  it  usually  produces  on  himself. 
Steev. 

'  And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony.' 
All  the  editions  agree  in  reading  as  above,  and  the  commentators 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  it.  But  why  the  voice  of  love  should 
make  heaven  drowsy,  I  do  not  rightly  understand.  It  may  very  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  have  a  totally  different  effect.  We  should 
surely  read, 

'  And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Wakes  drowsy  heaven  with  the  harmony.' 
i,  e.  Heaven  instantly   becomes  enlivened   by  it — all  at  once  is  har- 
mony.    It  is  a  sound  to  *  ravish  all  the  gods!'  &c.     Mr.  Steevens 
iiifpruis  us  that  to   '  speak  a  voice'  is  a  barbarism.     But  the  line  is 
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pointed  difterently,  and  so  as  to  make  a  totally  different  sense. 
However,  were  the  comma  at  speaks  to  be  taken  away,  it  appears 
necessary  to  tell  Mr,  S.  that  voice  would  in  such  event,  be  opinion^ 
sentiments  !  As  to  what  the  commentators  have  remarked  in  respect 
to  the  drowsiness  occasioned  by  music,  it  brings  no  sort  of  convic- 
tion witii  it  in  a  general  sense.  Music  may  occasion  drowsiness  or 
liveliness,  according  to  its  kind.  When  love  is  made  to  speak,  it 
will,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  necessarily  excite  to  cheerfulness. 
What  the  annotator  (Mr.  S.)  has  observed  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
harmony  on  himself,  I  can  very  readily  believe  to  be  fact ;  for  whe- 
ther the  nmsic  were  or  grave  or  gay,  that  he  would  remain  invariably 
dull,  is  without  doubt.     B. 


Hol.  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce;  too  affected,  too  odd, 
as  it  were ;  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

He  is  too  piqued,]  To  have  the  beard  piqued  or  shorn  so  as  to  end  in  a 
f  oint,  was,  in  our  author's  time,  a  mark  of  a  traveller  affecting  foreign 
fashions;  so  says  the  Bastard  in  K,  John : 

* 1  catechise 

My  piqued  man  of  countries.'    John. 

See  a  note  on  King  John,  act  L  and  another  on  King  Lear,  where  th« 
reader  will  find  the  e^iih&t  piqued  differently  interpreted.     Steev. 

'Picked.'  This  word  should  be  written  '  piqued.'  It  seems  to 
be  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  piquant,  fr.  He  is  too  piqued,  i.  e, 
too  satirical.     B. 


Hol.  It  in  sinuate  th  me  of  insanie ; 

It  ins'muateth  me  of  infamy.]  There  is  no  need  to  make  the  pedant 
worse  than  Shakspeare  made  him;  who,  without  doubt,  wrote  insanity. 
Warb. 

I  should  rather  read,  '  it  insinuateth  men  of  insanie.'    Farm. 
'  It  insinuateth  me  of  insanie.' 
Dr.  Farmer  is  wrong  in  proposing  to  read  men.     *  It  insiauatetb  me 
of  insanie,'  is,  it  seemeth  to  me  that  this  is  madness,    B. 


Moth.  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is  wit- 
old. 

'  Offer'd  by  a  child  to  an  old  man,  which  is  wit-old.' 
An  equivoque.     *  Wit-old'   may  mean,  either  old  in  wit,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  sound,  tvittol,  a  contented  cuckold.     B. 
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Hol.    Thou   disputes!   like   an   infant:    go,    uhip   thy 
gigg- 

'  Whip  thy  gigg.*  A  play  on  the  word  gigg,  vhich  means  botli 
a  child's  f 0/7,  and  a  harlot.  The  whole  of  the  reasoning,  both  be- 
fore and  after,  will  shew  that  a  quibble  is  intended.     B. 


Ros.  'Ware   pencils !     How  ?    let    me    not    die   your 

debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter  : 

Ware  pencils! ]    Tiie  former  editions  read; 

Were  pencils ■ 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  here  rightly  restored ; 

'Ware  pencih 

Rosaline,  a  black  beauty,  reproacL:i  the  fair  Katharine   for  painting. 
John. 

The  folio  reads : 

Ware  pensals. Steev. 

*  'Ware  pencils.'  A  quibble  on  pencil,  (i,  e.  the  flattery  of  the 
pencil)  in  allusion  to  the  picture  she  had  just  been  speaking  of  and 
pensel.  Pensel,  is  pendant,  and  pendants,  with  Florists,  are  the 
apices,  or  antherce  of  plants.  This  must  not  be  explained  further. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  women  only  are  assembled,  and 
that,  at  such  times,  a  loose  may  be  given  to  the  tongue.  That  a 
quibble  is  intended  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  had 
gone  immediately  before,  and  which  marks  the  character  of  Ro- 
saline. 

Ros.  Look  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'th'  dark* 
Kath.  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench.     B, 


Ros.  O,  that  your  face  Avere  not  so  full  of  Cs  ! 

So  full  of  O's.]  i.  e.  pimples.  Shakspsare  talks  of  fiery  0\  and  eyes 
of  light,'  in  another  play.    Steev. 

'Full  of  O's,'  i.  e.  pimples.  Steevens.  O's  are  not  pimples,  but 
marks  of  the  small-pox.  This  occasions  Catherine  to  reply,  a  po» 
of  that  jest.    P. 


Boyet.  Pair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud  ; 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shewnj 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds^  or  roses  blown. 
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Fiiir  ladies,  mnsk'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud  ; 

Dismask'd,  their  datnask  sweet  commixture  shewn, 

Are  angels  veiling  clouds,  or  roses  blown  ] 
This  strange  nonsense,  made  worse  by  the  jumbling  together  and  trans- 
posing the  line?,  I  directed  'Sir.  Theobald  to  read  thus: 

Fair  ladles  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud : 

Or  angels  veil'd  in  clouds;  are  roses  blo?cn, 

Dismask'd,  their  damask  sueet  commixture  shewn. 
But  he,  willing  to   shew   how  well  he  could  improve  a  thought,  would 
print  it; 

Or  angel-veiling  clouds 

i.  e.  cloud?  which  veil  angels;  and  by  this  means  gave  u«,  as  the  old  pro- 
verb says,  a  cloud/or  a  Juno.  It  was  Shakspeare's  purpose  to  compare  a 
fine  lady  to  an  angel ;  it  was  Mr.  Theobald's  chance  to  compare  her  to  a 
cloud :  and  perhaps  the  ill-bred  reader  will  say  a  lucky  one.  However,  I 
supposed  the  poet  could  never  be  so  nonsensical  as  to  compare  a  masked  lud*f 
to  a  cloud,  though  he  might  compare  her  mask  to  one.  The  Oxford  edi- 
tor, who  had  the  advantage  both  of  this  emendation  and  criticibm,  is  a 
great  deal  more  subtile  and  refined,  and  says  it  should  not  be 

. angels  veil'd  in  clouds, 

but 

• angels  vailing  clouds, 

i.  e.  capping  the  sun  as  they  go  by  him,  just  as  a  man  vails  his  bonnet. 
Warb. 

I  know  not  why  sir  T.  Hanmer's  explanation  should  be  treated  with  so 
much  contempt,  or  why  vailing  clouds  should  be  capping  the  sun.  Ladies 
unmasked,  says  Boyet,  are  like  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  letting  those  clouds 
wliich  obscured  their  brightness,  sink  from  before  them.  What  is  there 
in  this  absurd  or  contemptible  f    Jouy. 

'  Are  angels,  veiling  clouds,'  A-c. 
Warburtou's  reading  issuliiciently  plausible,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  veil,  or  hood,  as  spoken  of,  but  this  I  am  of  oj)inion  is  not  the 
case.  In  that  of  Hannier,  there  is  a  palpable  error.  '  Unmasked  la- 
dies' cannot  be  said  to  be  like  ladies  vailing  clouds,  because  vailing 
is  a  participle  present,  and  the  grammatical  construction  requires 
the  preterite  tense.  We  must  therefore  read,  if  W.'s  emendition  is 
rejected,  and  Hanmer's  admitted,  'angels  who  have  vailed  clouds/ 
and  this  the  measure  of  the  verse  will  not  admit. 
We  may,  however,  regulate  the  passage  thus: 

*  Fair  ladies  mask'd  are  roses  m  the  bud  ; 

Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shewn. 

Are  angels  (val'd  the  clouds):  or  roses  blown.' 
I  write  val'd,  (without  the  /)  from  the  french  avakr,  to  loiver,  to  let 
down.  The  editors  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  veil,  or  hood  is 
meant.  Th«  sense  is  easy :  *  Ladies,  when  masked,  are  roses  in 
Jhe  bud:  unmask'd,  they  are  as  angels  who  had  been  hid  by  clouds.' 
p. 
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Cost.  Not  so,  sir ;  under  correction,  sir ;  I   hope  it,  is 

not  so  : 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;  we  know 

what  we  know : 

You  cannot  heg  us. '\  That  is,  we  are  not  fools ;  our  next  relations  can- 
not beg  the  wardship  of  our  persons  and  fortunes.  One  of  the  legal  t^sts 
of  a  natural  is  to  try  whether  he  can  number.     John. 

'  You  cannot  beg  us.' 
This  is  very  harsli,  and  the  explication  is  forced.  What  wardship 
was  to  be  begged  of  Costard  ?  We  should  no  doubt  read — '  you 
cannot  bag  us ;'  i.  e.  you  cannot,  you  must  not,  scoff  at,  or  disdain 
us :  we  know  what  we  know.  This  is  easy  and  natural,  and  agrees 
with  the  whole  of  the  reasoning. 

To  bag,  or  bagge,  to  disdain,  see  Chaucer. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  Cromwell's  time,  called,  A  Man  in  the 
Moon,  discovering  a  World  of  Knavery  under  the  Sun,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

'  I'he  junto  will  go  near  to  give  us  the  bagge,  [scoff  or  despise  us] 
if  a  brave  Oliver  come  not  suddenly  to  relieve  them.'     B, 


King.  The  extrenne  parts  of  time  extremely  forms 

All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  ; 

And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 

That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate  : 

Jntl  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides,  &c.]  At  hia  veri/  loose,  may  mean, 
at  the  moment  of  his  parting,  i.  e.  of  liis  getting   loose,  or  away  from  us. 

SxtEV. 

'  At  his  very  loose  decides.'  *  Loose'  is  here  employed  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  sense  of  free,  unfettered,  and  which  is  certainly 
characteristic  of  time.  Further,  and  by  a  licence  of  the  poet,  it 
signifies  loose  in  opinion,  not  having  come  to  a  resolution  in  any  mat- 
ter, which  matter  [that  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate]  is 
decided  by  chance.     B. 


Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

We  did  not  coat  them  so^  We  should  read,  quote,  esteem,  reckon, 
thougli  our  old  writers,  spelling  by  the  ear,  probably  wrote  cote,  as  it  was 
pronounced.     John. 

'  We  did  not  coat  them  so.* 
IIow  can  •  quote'  stand  for  esteem,  reckon.    We  must  read  with  the 
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old  copy,  cote,  i.  e.  mark.  The  meaning  is,  we  did  not  note  or  mark 
them  as  such.  See  my  remark  on  the  word  cote,  in  a  former  scene. 
B. 


Ros.  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank ; 
You  are  attaint  with  fault  and  perjury  ; 

^rerank.]     The  folio  and  4to,  1631,  read — are  racked.     Steev. 

'  Are  rank.' 

*  Rack'd'  shouUI,  perhaps,  be  reck'd,    i.  e.  Cast  up,   taken  account 
of,  valuation  made  of  Ihcni.     B. 


Ros.  Then,  if  sickly  cars, 

Deaf'd  with  the  clamors  of  their  own  dear  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns, 

Dear  groansJl  Dear  should  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  be  dere,  sad, 
odious.     John. 

I  believe  dear,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  means  only  immediate, 
consequential.     So,  already  in  this  scene  : 

full  of  dear  guiltiness.     Steev. 

*  Dear*  should  in  this  place  assuredly  be  dei^e.  We  must  also 
te?id  dere  guilt itiess,     B. 
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